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' ■ • ,. ^ 

In tHe following Memoir of Fio&ssor HetlBtow, after 

giving such particulars of his early life as I was able 
to obtain, I have thrown together subjects of the same 
kind as much as possible, without regard to a strictly 
chronological arrangement. It is thought that the 
work will thus be rendered of more service to those 
who, from their own particular pursuits or professions, 
are likely to interest themselves in some of those sub- 
jects more than others. 

I have derived great assistance, throughout the whole, 
from Br. Hooker, and the other members of Professor 
Henslow's family : indeed, without their friendly co* 
operation, the work could not have been undertaken. 
The Professor himself left behind him no journals or 
other papers that were available for the purpose. The 
materials had therefore to be gathered entirely from 
the recollections of his surviving relatives and friends, 
aided by his own publications, and a few other public 

(JQdocuments. 

I have not thought it desirable to introduce letters, 

(^^which would very much have swelled the work, and 
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iu some measure have altered its character; but I have 
given instead extracts from Professor Henslow's pub- 
lished writings, when serving to set forth his opinions 
on particular subjects. 

The portrait prefixed to the Memoir is a photograph 
taken by Mr. Jeffrey, from a bust executed by 
Woolner, after Professor Heuslow^s death. 

Besides the members of the Prolcssor^s own family^ 
I am indebted to several other parties for valuable com- 
munications to the work, or for bdp rendered to a 
greater or less extent. Among these I am called upon 
especially to mention the names of Mr. Darwin, Eev. 
M. J. Berkeley^ Professors Sedgwick and Babington, 
and Rev. J. Power, Librarian to the University. To all, 
including Professor Uenslow's relatives first alluded 
to, I beg to return publidy my sincere thanks. 

L. JENYNS. 

Baih, March Uth, 1862. 
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qaamted with his name and character. 

Few persons iu the same sphere of life have exercised 
80 great an influence for good on those about them, or 
with whom they were associated m the same pursuits. 
There have been thousands of clergy equally attentiTe to 
the duties of their ministerial callings there have been 
many men equally eminent in tlie departments of sci- 
ence. But ill Professor Uenslow, the clergyman, the 
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CHAPTER I. 

EASLY LIFJB AND EDUCATION. 

The death of a man who devoted his whole life to 
BCtentific pursuits, and who found his chief happiness 
in imparting to others the knowledge he had himself 

acquircfl, is a public as well as a private loss. Such a 
man was Professor Henalow, of whom it is proposed to 
speak in the following pages, and of whom some 
record of the kind here attempted may have an in- 
terest with at least those who are not wholly unac- 
quainted with his name and character. 

Few persons in the same sphere of life have exercised 
so great an n:itiuence for good on those about them, or 
with whom they were associated in the same pursuits. 
There have heen thousands of clergy equally attentive to 
the duties of their ministerial callings there have been 
many men equally eminent in the departments of sci- 
ence. But iu Professor Uenslow, the clergyman, the 
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philosopher, and the naturalist, were all combined ; and 
though there may have been also not a few clergymen, 
who like him were fond of science and natural history, 
yet such individuals for the most part have simply occu- 
pied themselves with these subjects in retirement, and 
for their own private amusement, without any reference 
to the immediate interests of others. The striking fea- 
ture in Professor Henslow was, that every advantage he 
possessed he gave to the public. No man ever lived 
less to himself. It was this that made him one of the 
most remarkable men of his day. Whatever acquire- 
ments he made in the various branches of human 
knowledge, and the degree to which he was master of 
many of them was very considerable, whatever he 
took in hand was done with a view to the benefit of 
all within his reach. There was no light hid under a 
bushel; there was no talent laid up in a napkin. 
This naturally led to his gaining a wide reputation, 
accompanied by universal esteem. It led also to the 
rare success which attended his endeavours to raise the 
social, as well as the moral and religious character of 
the neighbourhood in which he lived. In all the 
successive periods of his life the same character stands 
forth. Whether viewed as a Professor at the Univer- 
sity, or as occupying the more humble position of a 
parish priest, we find one aim and object always before 
him. We see the same thirst for science, the same 
untiring zeal to win others over to a love of the pur- 
suits he so keenly reUahed himself, the same delight 
taken in training the young to appreciate and cultivate 
all truth, and in getting them to take an equal interest 
in the works and in the Word of God, as forming 
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different parts only of the great voliiuie put into onr 
hands to read^ and alike calculated to afford lessons 
for our growth In virtue and bappineBB. Gifted him- 
self with intellectual endowments of no common OFder> 
and with an admirable tact for instructing others^ — 
possessins- qualities of the heart which drew towards 
him all to whom he had once made himself known, — 
blest with a well-regulated mind^ totally free from ali 
selfishness, all vanity and deceit, all love of applanse, 
all caring for reward, if be could only make bimself 
useful in the world, — he was the teacher to whom 
evcr\" one was glad to listen, — the friend whose ac- 
quaintance all sought out and valued,— -the clergyman 
whom bis parishioners, though they may not at first 
have thoroughly understood bim, from the rude and 
uneducated condition in which be fimnd them, came in 
time to look up to and respect the more: the longer he 
had It sulcd among them, and in the end to love and 
almost idolisse, up to the sad hour in which, after a 
very short notice, they found themselves bereaved of 
one to whose guidance they bad freely committed 
themselves in all temporal as well as spiritual matters, 
and whose like they could scarcely hope to look upon 
agam. 

Other features of Professor Henslow's charaeter 
will be brought out in the following pages, in which it 
is not intended to give a complete life, materials for 
which it would be difficult to collect, but simply a 
memoir serving to show what manner of man he was, 
and dwelling chiefly on those parts of his career 
as a naturalist and a clergyman, which it would be 
most useful as well as interesting to record. 

B 2 
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John Stevens Henslow was bom at Rochester, 
in Kent, on the 6th of February, 1796. His grand- 
father, Sir John Henslow, was chief surveyor of the 
navy, and resided for many years in London in Somer- 
set House. He is j^aid to have " united to a scientific 
knowledge of naval architecture, great ingenuity and 
skill in designing;" and no doubt some portion of 
this ingenuity and skill descended to the grandson, in 
whom they were equally conspicuous. Sir John 
Henslow left the Navy Office in 1806, and died at 
Sittingbourne, in Kent, in 1815. 

John Prentis Henslow, the father of the subject of 
this memoir, practised in early life as a solicitor at 
Enfield, having succeeded to an excellent business as 
young as he could take it, in consequence of the death 
of his Princij);]! by a fall from his horse. He was, 
however, soon induced to give up his profession and 
enter into partnership with his uncle, W. Frentis, Esq., 
largely engaged as a wine-merchant in Rochester. 
Afterwards, on the occasion of his marrying Frances, the 
daughter of Thomas Stevens, Esq., a wealthy brewer 
in the same city, he joined his father-in-law in the 
brewery business also ; Mr. Stevens retiring to his coun- 
try seat at Gads-Hill House, which he had built some 
years previously, now the property of Charles Dickens, 
Esq., so well known in the literary world. In 1808, 
the partnership hetween Mr. Henslow and his father- 
in-law was dissolved, and a few years after Mr. Hen- 
slow resumed the practice of the law. In 1828 he 
retired from active life, removing to St. Albania, where 
he died in 1854 at the age of 83. 

Mr, Henslow was the father of eleven children, of 
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vhom three died in their infancy. John Stevens was 
the eldest of all. Three other sons died some years 

baciv, thougii not till after attaining middle life. Four 
daughters still survive. Young Henslow, of whom 
we have now exclusively to speak, was sent in the first 
instance, as a day scholar, at the age of between seven 
and eight; to a small private school at Eochester, kept 
by Mr. and Mrs. Dillon, French emigrants ; after- 
wards to the Free School at Rochester, then kept by 
Mr. Hawkins, head master, and Mr. Benjamin Haw- 
kim, second master. At these schools he received the 
rudiments of his education. In March, 1805, he was 
removed to a third school at Camherwell, kept by the 
Rev. W. Jephson, where he remained, first in the 
school itself, and afterwards as a private boarder apart 
from the school, till near the time of his entering the 
University. 

It is always interesting to trace back, where it can 

be done, to early boyhood, those who have distin- 
guished themselves in any de])artment of literature or 
science, or who have occupied any prominent place in 
society. There will often be found little occurrences 
and fiicts of no moment in themselves, but worth 
noticing in connection with the after development of 
faculties, of which they seem to have been the pre- 
cursors. A few such incidents are remembered by the 
surviving relatives of the child, who in this instance 
grew up afterwards to be the learned Professor. A few 
words may first be said of his personal appearance. He 
is described as having been a beautiful boy, with brown 
curimg hair, a hue straight nose, brilliant complexion, 
soft eyes, and a smile that reached everybody's heart. 
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A taste for the pursuits to which he gradually oecame 
more aud more attached as life advanced^ soon began 
to appear. He showed his ingenuityi as well as his 
fondness for natural objects^ by maMng the model of 
a caterpillar. He wonld sometimes amuse his brothers 
and sisters with what he called " gunpowder devils/' 
or astonish them by burning phosphorus, in which 
we see the first attempt to know a little of chemistry, 
as well as the desire to open his knowledge to 
others. His ingenuity was further displayed when 
very young by producing to his parents a piece of 
lace made on a biscuit, with bobbins of his own con- 
triving, in imitation of hia mother's work on a lace 
pillow. The passion for collecting was first exem- 
plified by his bringing home the diflferent natural cu- 
riosities he met with in his walks. In one instance, 
while yet a child iii a f rock, he dragged all the way 
home from a field a considerable distance ofi" a large 
fungus,* which when exhibited to the family was 
jokingly said to be almost as big as himself. This 
fungus being dried was hung up in the hall of his 
father's house, and often pointed out to strangers as an 
indication of the future botanist. And it was charac- 
teristic of the turn of mind which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished him in after life,— a turn for general col- 
lecting, — ^that as a little boy he should have had his 
attention drawn towards, with the desire to become 
possessed of, an object belonging to a division of the 
vegetable kingdom, which few botanists, even at any 

* This fungu?^ may have heen tho giant Puffball {Lycoperdon 
gigantewiii)y wlneh is »;nd tu aitani often many feet in cir- 
cumferaice/' or perhaps some large spedes of Pa^porut, 
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period of their lives, care to study, or trouble them- 
selves to collect the forms of which it is made up. We 
do not wonder, therefore, at the expressions used by 
some of the fiaends of the family^ in reference to the 
way in which he thus exercised the rising powers of 
his body and mind. It was said, ^' I never saw such 
an active little fellow — Nothing escapes that boy^s 
eyes/^ He was often taken to the house of one old 
lady^ who collected all sorts of curiosities^ and who was 
delighted with his intelligence and looks. He would 
seem, indeed, to have been generally admired. In 
childish parties he was the lavourite partner whom all 
courtedj and he is said to have danced elegantly. 

He may have inherited some part of his taste for 
natural history from his mother^ an accomplished 
woman, who, though she never studied it as a science, 
was, like the old lady above alluded to, a great admirer 
as well as a collector of natural and artificial curiosi- 
ties. His father;, too^ was extremely fond of birds and 
other animals, as well as of his garden. At one period 
of his life his father had an extensive aviary, eom> 
prising a great variety of species, some of which are 
not often seen in cages in private houses. His library 
also contained a good many books on Natural History. 
This was quite enough to create an interest for such 
things in the child, while the taste thus excited was, 
as might he supposed, duly encouraged by the parents. 

It was not, however, till after going to the school 
at Camberwell that his taste for natural history began 
to develope itself in a more scientific manner. Mr. 
George Samuel, the drawing-master at that school, was 
himsdf an entomologist. It may be supposed, there- 
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iore, that the latter soon took an interest in the young 
pupil, whose taste was the same as his own, warmly 
encouraging as well as assisting him in his pursuits. 
Young Henslow was often seen running about an 

orchard adjoining the school witli his green gauze 
butterfly -net ; and occasionally the drawing-master 
and he went out to longer distances insect-hunting 
together. From the drawing-master he learnt the art 
of setting his insects and preservin^^ them properly. 
His eldest sister well remembers, on his coming home 
for the holidays, the astouishment with which she and 
her parents stood gazing at the beautiful collection of 
insects, as it appeared to Ihem, in the drawer at the 
bottom of his school-box, — where they were pinned 
down on pieces of cork curiously stuck together, — 
and listening to all he had to say about them. 

It is believed that it was through the drawing- 
master at Gamberwell, and about this time, that he 
made the acquaintance of two other naturalists who 
still further assisted him. These were no other than 
the celebrated Dv. Leach of the British Museum, and 
Mr. James l^rancis Stephens, the celebrated entomo- 
l<^t. 

Dr. Leach was thoroughly master of every branch 
of zoology, and Mr. Stephens had the best collection 

of British insects in the country. Naturalists of this 
stamp and standing were not likely to let the \ uuug 
collector's seal evaporate. They at once iixed him 
down to the pursuits, which had been hitherto taken 
up as a mere boyish amusement, but which were 
henceforth to be made regular studies. The woods of 
Kent were now well searched for insects, while the 
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Medway was explored for shells. He was always 
active and always busy. lie had, indeed, before this, 
shown a desire to become acquainted with the inhabit- 
ants of the water as well as the inhabitants of the air. 
His father was in the habit of making yearly pienie 
excursions with his family up the Medway^ and the boy 
was delighted with the opportunity thus afforded him of 
fishing for all he could get, while the family were en- 
joying themselves in a very diiicrent way. He has been 
heard to say that these were the happiest da3rs of his 
life^ though he generally got well scolded by his parents 
for spoiling his clothes.* The fruits of his industry, 
however, now acquired more value iruni his isupcnur 
knowledge of the science. Among the acquisitions 
made to his collections were many interesting and 
htUe-known species^ — Crustacea and shells from the 
Medway and the adjoining salt-marshes, — ^lepidoptera, 
of which few specimens previously existed in cabinets. 
Some of these being shown and given to his patrons 

* This, perhaps, will not be wondered at, when it is men- 
tioned that among the shells which he obtained from the 
Medway, either at this time or at a later period, were J/ya 
aremria and Mactra cwnpre^a of Montagu. A fine series of 
each of these species is in my own cabinet, for which I am in- 
debted to iiiiii. Of the former, Forbes and Hanley in their 
" British '\r Ihi ca/' observe that, ''although locally abundant, 
and tolerably diffused throughout our coast, it is less fre- 
quently met with, especially in tine condition, than might be 
imagined ; being dug out of a gravelly, sandy, or clayey 
bottom near low-water mark, usually in or near wtliaries ! " 
Of the latter, that it principally iuhahits sludge or muddy 
place?, bnried to the depth of five or six inches ;" adding, " it 
18 from the comparative inaccessibility of such spots, that the 
species, althougn most abundant, is not firequentJy tsJcen alive, 
and that cabinets are usually only fumiahed with dead valves, 
washed on shore after rough weather." 

B 3 
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Dr. Leach and Mr, Stephens^ the habitats were re- 
corded by those gentlemen on the authority of the 
captor,* and the speeimens fonnd a place in their 

respective drawers now m the British Museum. A few 
years later, when at Cambridge, he forwarded to Dr. 
Leach from that neighbourhood, a second species of 
Faludina that had not before been recorded as British^t 
besides several entirely new small fresh-water bivalves ; 
and in 1817, he sent him from the north coast of 
Devon, where he also collected one summer, a new 
crab^ which from its peculiarities Dr. Leach considered 
as su$ generis, and described and figured it as such. X 

It was while still at the school at Gamberwell, and 
ardently engaged in his natnral-history pursuits, that 
ail incident occurred, which, had the desire to which it 
led been carried out, might have thrown him into a 
totally different sphere of life from that to which he 
was destined* He was not so engrossed with natural 
history as to neglect the stndies of the places and for 
his proficiency in the latter he obtained a prize. The 
prize ])roved to be Levaillant^s ''Travels in Africa/* 
Levailiaut was a naturalist who had collected and de- 
scribed many of the animals found in that large and 
little-explored country, and young Uenslow, from the 

* Corophium loiigicorne* Of this small crustacean, Samoiicne, 
who wrote from Dr. Leach's manuscripts, says in his " Kuto- 
mologist*^ Useful Compendium," p. 105, ** Ytsrj common at tiie 
mouth of the river Medway, where it was first observed by 
J. Heuslow, Esq." Mr. Stephens, in his notice of Sefhia irro- 
relidf a moth described as " very irregular in its appearance, 
and excessively local,'* says, " taken copiously near Rochester 
in 1816 and the followiug year, by Rev. Professor Hsnslow." 
^Jllmtratiom of Brit. Ent Hamt,, vol. ii., p. 99. 

t See Lench\i Brit. Mollitsc.y pp. 208 and :291. 

X Folf^bim Hcmiowii, See Maiac. Brit., t. ix. b. 
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time of reading this book^ was filled with the idea of 
treading in the steps of the iUastrious traveller* He 

felt a strong desire to become a traveller himself, and 
in ilie same country. The thought of the wide field 
that would be thus opened to him, where he might 
give full scope to his passion as a collector and a natu- 
ralisty explore r^ons but little known, and enrieh 
science with new species in every department of 
zoology, engrossed his mind. As might be .supposed, 
the idea was warmly taken up and encouraged by Dr. 
Leach, who rejoiced in every project that was likely to 
promote the int^nsta of natural history, as it was also 
by some other fnends; bat, alas for him, not by his 
own family, who were utterly opposed to it. For how 
long he indulged the hope of being an African tra- 
veller is not exactly known ; but it is believed to have 
been either in 1810 or 1811 that he got the above 
prise, and it was not till many years afterwards that he 
was at length persuaded to abandon the scheme upon 
which he had set his heart. During this interval, it 
is said that his mother liad many anxious moments, 
from the pertinacious way in which he clung to the 
idea of going out. lie himself, too, often eame home 
depressed and out of spirits. And even long after he 
had given in to the wishes of his relations, he still 
continued to think much upon the subject, read with 
the greatest interest many other African travels that 
were published from time to time, and the volumes pro- 
cured to gratify this taste, oontmued to occupy a place 
on the shelves of his library to the day of his death. 

There can be no question that had he been allowed 
to follow this calling, he was admirably fitted for 
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it. Strong in health and powers of endurance^ of 
a robust habit of body, posseSBed of great courage, and 
not easily turned by dangers where there was anything 
in view, with a zeal and love for science that few could 

exceed, and a mind tind c)c always well duLCtcd for 
seizing every advantage, and securing everything that 
was new, it would be not easy to say what was want- 
ing to have made him an accomplished and successful 
traveller. Yet those who believe in an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence will not regret that he was held back in his 
designs. They will lean to the persuasion that higher 
ends were to be carried out by him, and a greater 
good to be secured to others, if not to science as well, 
by his settling down in the quiet neighbourhood where 
he spent so great a part of his days, and where his 
mind and faculties were never fur a moment less active 
than they would have been in the wiids of Africa itself. 
He was, indeed, one of those few persons, who, by a 
rare combination of qualities, are fitted for almost any 
sphere of life in which their lot is likely to be cast. 

It was in October, 1814, that Henslow was entered 
at St. John's College, Cambridge. Though devoted 
to Natural History, he did not allow himself to be 
drawn away from mathematical studies, which at that 
day were the prevailing studies of the place (especially 
at the college to which he had joined himself), to the 
exclusion of many subjects which now form part of the 
academical course. His powers of reasoning and clear 
faculties well suited him for studies which necessitate 
much application of the mind and close thought. Nor 
do mathematics, which are needed for the successful 
cultivation of some of the sciences in which he took 
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interat^ appear to have been at all distasteful to 
him. The result was, that on taking his degree of 

B.A. in January, 1818, he obtained the fair place of 
sixU ciith wrangler, the senior wrangler of that year 
being Lefevre^ afterwards Clerk of the Parliaments. 
At the same time^ he did not neglect the teaching that 
was to be had by attending the public lectures of the 
professors. Whilst an undergraduate he acquired a 
tolerably correct knowledge of the two cognate sciences 
of chemistry and mineralogy. Dr. E. Daniel Clarke, 
the celebrated traveller, was at that time professor of 
mineralogy, and Gumming, professor of chemistry, 
and under these eminent men he learned enough of 
the two subjects they respectively taught to enable 
him a few years afterwards to become a candidate for 
one of those chairs himself. To geology he does not 
appear to have paid any particular attention tiU after 
taking his degree. It was that same year, 1818, that 
Sedgwick, now a veteran in the science, was appointed 
to the "Woodwardiun Professorship, by the resignation 
of his predecessor, tlie-Rev. J. Hailstone. Mr. Hen^ 
slow was introduced to him through Lefevre,the senior 
wrangler of his own year, and who was a Trinity man 
like Professor Sedgwick, and during the Easter vacation 
of the following year (1819), he accompanied the 
Professor in a tour to the Isle of Wight, where he 
took his first lessons in practical geology. 

Mr. Henslow might have read more or less on the 
subject of geology before going to the Isle of Wight, 
but reading books and working with the hammer in 
the field are very ditferent things; and it is alike 
creditable to tutor and pupil that the latter should 
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have been so ready a learner^ and so soon have 
mastered the details of stratification and the dis- 
tinguishing characters of rocks, as to have been equal 
to exploring for himself^ and with his own unassisted 
eye and hand, another district very shortly afterwards, 
and even to have gathered fruits worthy of being laid 
before the public. This district was the Isle of Man, 
which he visited daring the long vacation of 1819, in 
company with some Cambridge students, whom he 
took with him as pupils. What leisure time he could 
spare from attending to their tuition, he devoted to 
the geology of the island, still, however, collecting 
specimens in zoology (some of which were forwarded 
to his friend and patron Dr. Leach), as well as a 
few of its rarer plants. Its geology, indeed, was 
not entirely unknown. Dr. Berger had previously 
published an account of the island in one of the earUer 
volumes of the Ctoological Transactions, but Mr. Hens- 
low was able to correct a few mistakes which that 
author had made, as well as to point out the localities 
of several formations unnoticed by him. These ad- 
ditional remarks he embodied in a paper, illustrated by 
a map and sections, entitled Supplementary Obser- 
vations to Dr. Beiger's Account of the Isle of Man,^^ 
which he contributed to the Transactions of the same 
Society in 1821. He iiad been elected a lellow of the 
Geological Society in 1819, and Fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1818. And this was his first essay in author^ 
ship at the early age of twenty-five. 

He returned from bis tour to the Isle of Man in 
high spirits, and full of the adventures he had met, as 
also of the kind and friendly attentions he had received 
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from Dr. Murray, at that time Bishop of Sodor and 
Man^ who took great interest iu his researches, some- 
times accompanying him in his walks, and who pre- 
sented him, on leaving;, with a walking-stick, made of 
the fossil oak fonnd in the peat-bogs of the island, or, 
as they are there called, curraghs. He was also much 
pleased from another circumstance that had occurred 
of more importance to science. He was fortunate in 
having been in the Isle of Man the very year in which 
the first perfect skeleton of the so-called " Irish Elk 
was found in that island. With that seal for science, 
and lor the interests of his own University, which so 
distinguished him through life, he did ail he could to 
secure the prize for the Woodwardian Museum. In 
this he did not succeed, as it went eventually to the 
Museum at Edinburgh* But he was so bent upon 
having it, if possible, and so unwilling to give the 
chance up, that after his return to Cambridge, he 
actually went back to the Isle of Man in severe winter 
weather to renew the attempt, fruitless as it turned 
out. I am indebted to Professor Sedgwick for these 
particulars. The disappointment, indeed, was of no 
lasting consequence to the University. An equally 
tine specimen was procured by pure iiase from Ireland 
a few years afterwards, and this latter forms now one 
of the chief ornaments and most valuable of the 
treasures in that grand collection of geological and 
palsontological specimens, the Woodwardian Museum. 

After quitting the Isle of Man, Mr. llcnslow con- 
tinued to give close attention to geology, and, en- 
couraged by what he had done in the above field, soon 
entered upon another which called for higher powers 
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of philosopbical research. This was the isle of Au^lc- 
sea^ to which he bent his steps in the summer of 1821^ 
accompanied^ as before^ by pupils. He was here not 
only without a fellow-worker in the geological line^ bnt 

it was a mountainous regioii^ the geology of which was 
of a very complicated character, and which had never 
been satisfactorily worked out by any previous observer. 
Perhaps those only who have laboured in a similar field 
can estimate all the pains that are required for such an 
investigation, — the task of disentangling the truth 
from the many sources of error which arise to perplex 
the observer, — the watch that must be kept for faults 
and other causes of dislocation of the strata, — ^the 
difficulty of determining the relative age of many of 
the older beds, in which there are few or no fossils, 
and \\ lif:rc the geologist must be guided chiefly by 
their mmcrai characters^ — in short, the patience with 
which the whole ground must be gone over again and 
again to insure correctness. Mr* Henslow brought all 
his knowledge of chemistry, mineralogy, and mathe^ 
niatics, and his skill iu drawing, in which lie cxcL'Ued, 
to bear upon the inquiry. He mapped the island, and 
after having thoroughly secured its physical features, 
as well as mastered its geological details, the results 
were incorporated in an elaborate and most valuable 
paper, read to the Cambridge Philosophical Society in 
November, 1821, and published in the first volume of 
that Society's Transactions. This paper, which was 
accompanied by an admirable collection of the rocks of 
Anglesea, now in the Woodwardian Museum, secured 
for its author a high reputation as a geologist. Its 
aieriU were widely appreciated, the more so consider- 
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ing his age at that time, only twenty-six, niiil the 
limited experience he had gained by previous researches. 
It may be mentioned, as one proof of the value set upon 
it by English geologists^ that the volume in which it ap- 
peared was speedily out of print, mainly, it is believed, 
fi!om the great demand for the memoir in question. 

Having mentioned the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, it is necessary to go back a few years in order 
to speak of the origin of that institution, which Mr. 
Henslow was one chief party in getting established* 
It was during his tour in the Isle of Wight with Pro* 
fessor Sedgwick, in the spring of 181 9^ that the two 
fellow travellers talked ihe matter over togetlier, and 
started the project. The tirst idea was to establish a 
Corresponding Society, for the purpose of introducing 
subjects of natural history to the Cambridge students. 
The matter was not forgotten, and soon after their 
return to the University, they commenced writing to 
their respective friends for their encouragement and 
support. Sedgwick wrote to Professor Jameson, of 
Edinburgh, and to some of his friends in Cornwall, 
he himself visiting Cornwall in the long vacation of 
that year. Henslow wrote to his friends in London 
on the same subject. Thus the spring and summer 
were spent in taking the necessary steps for making 
their scheme known. When the University met again 
for the October term, the joint founders of the new 
institution (that was to be) called upon Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, who immediately entered warmly into the pro- 
ject, and it was agreed to call a public meeting of the 
members of the University in the lecture-room under 
the library, to take into consideration the formation of 
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a society for promoting the study of natural history. 
The following is the notice issued^ under the date of 

October 30, 1819. 

"The resident members of the University, who have 
taken their first degree, are hereby invited to assemble 
at the lecture-room under the Public Library, at \% 
o'clock, on Tuesday, November 2, for the purpose of 
instituting a Society, as a point of concourse, for scien- 
tific communications.'* 

This notice had thirty-three signatures attached, 
comprising the names of many of the heads of houses, 
professors, tutors, and others. The meeting took 
place as appointed, and the following resolutions were 
carried unanimously: — (1.) "That Dr. llavilaiid be 
called to the chair. (2.) That a Society be instituted, 
as a point of concourse, for scientific communications, 
(d.) That a committee be appointed to report to the 
members of the University, desirous of belonging to 
the said Society, such regulations as shall appear to 
them to be proper for the proposed institution.^' 

The above committee met November 8, to consider 
of the rules ; and at a subsequent meeting, held No- 
vember 15, their report, together with a code of regu- 
lations, was read and approved of. Sedgwick made 
the motion for its adoption, which being acceded to, 
those present voted themselves a Society, and the in- 
stitution, under the name of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society,'' dates its establishment from that 
day. 

At the same meeting, the officers and council of the 
Society were appointed. Professor Parish was elected 
the first president. Professors Lee and Sedgwick the 
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first secretaries. It was arranged that the ordioary 
meetings of the Society should " be held on a Monday^ 
once in every fortnight, during full term/' The first 
meeting took place in the Museum of the Botanic 
Garden, on Monday, Bcccuiber 13, 1819, when the 
rule declaring the objects for which the Society was 
instituted was altered^ to stand as follows: — *'That 
this Society be instituted fOr the purpose of promoting 
scientific inquiries^ and of facilitating the commnnica^ 
tion of facts connected with the advancement of philo- 
sophy and natural history/' 

Henslow was, at that time^ only a Bachelor of Arts^ 
or he would have had a prominent office assigned to 
him. He, however, became one of the secretaries in 
May, 1821, and coiitmued to hold thai office till No- 
vember, 1839, when he ceased to reside in the Univer- 
sity, up to which period he continued one of the 
Society's most active members. 

This Society^ which owes so much to him, still 
thrives, and is now (1861) in the forty-second year of 
its existence. It numbers, at the present time, up- 
wards of 500 members, has a good museum, especially 
of British animals, a fair Hbrary, and has published 
nine volumes of Transactions, in which are some papers 
of first merit and value, and equal to any that are to 
be found in the publications of similar institutions 
elsewhere. 

It was, I think, in the year 1820 that I had the 
happiness of making my first acquaintance with Hen- 
slow. He, at that time, occupied lodgings in All-Saints 

Passage, since pulled down to make room for the new 
court at Trinity, erected by the present master, Dr. 
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Whewell. Among his most intimate acquaintance, 
and with whom he seemed most to associate^ were 
Calvert, then tutor of Jesus, — ^Dawes, of Downing, the 

present Dean of Hereford, — Kirby, of Clare, — and 
Ramsay, of Jesus^ who was next Henslow on the 
Tripos* All these are now dead, with the exception 
of the second. Henslow was husily engaged at that 
period in arranging his cahinets of British insects and 
shells, both which collections he presented to the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical ^>ociety, the year alter it was in- 
stituted, and for which he received the thanks of the 
Society on the 13th November, 1820. 

He also devoted some part of his time to mineralogy 
and chemistry. He had several drawers of minerals 
by him^ and a quantity of chejuical apparatus, which, 
along with his collections in natural history, had a 
small room to themselves above his sitting-room. 
When I attended Professor Cummmg's lectures that 
same year, Henslow assisted him in the lecture-room, 
by which he must have gained much practical know- 
ledge of that branch of science. Zoology, however, 
seemed then to be his favourite pursuit. Botany had 
scarcely been taken up, otherwise than by collecting a 
few plants in the Isle of Man, as before mentioned, 
though^, within a twelvemonth from that time, we 
commenced together the formation of a collection of 
British plants. He would often make eiccursions in 
the fens or down the river, where he was the first to 
notice many of the local species of insects and shells 
that are to be found in that district. There is one 
little creek runiiinG: into the Cam, at a place called 
Backsbite, about two miles below the town of Cam- 
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bridge, where he was fortunate in discovering, upon 
floating weeds, two specimens of an insect which, from 
its extreme rarity, has been met with only in one or 
two other instances in this country. This species, the 

Macroplea cfjuiseti of entomoloirists, is figured la 
Curtis's "Bntibh Entomology/' from the identical spe- 
cimens taken by him on the above occasion ; and the 
volume in which it occurs is dedicated to the captor, 
by its talented author, in terms which afford high tes- 
timony to the opinion the latter entertained (and no 
one could be a better judge than he in this matter) 
of the zeal unitormiy manifested by Mr. Henslow 
towards the advancement of British Entomology. His 
seal was scarcely less shown in the department of 
British Conchology. The same creek in which the 
Macroplea was found was the spot in which he liist 
detected some of the small freshwater bivalve shells 
before alluded to, and which, till his time, had been 
eonfounded together, so far as they had been noticed 
at all, and thought to be only the young of the com*- 
mon Cyclas cornea^ found in almost every })iece of water 
throughout the country. These latter captures were 
shown to Dr. Leach, by whom it had been intended to 
describe and publish them in the work in which he 
was then engaged, on the Mollusea of Great Britain, 
but which work never appeared till many years after 
the death of the author. One of these shells, the 
most remarkable of them all, from the little winged 
appendages attached to the upper part of the valves, 
bad the name of Henshunam giren it by the Doctor, 
which name it has ever since continued to bear. 

The discovery of these small bivalves is the more 
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wui til noticinc:, from its being clue to the circumstance 
of a most useful net which Henslow invented about 
the year 1815 for straining the minutest shells from 
the mud of ditches^ in which many of them are fonnd 
deeply embedded. Conchologists had previously made 
use of iron spoons or ladles with holes in them, which 
did the required work very imperfectly. The net here 
spoken of is constructed of the finest wire gauze bound 
round an iron frame, one or two inches deep inside, 
with a second netting of coarser wire outside to defend 
it frdto injury : a wooden handle may be affixed of any 
length, or a common walking-stick made to screw 
into it. It serves the purpose for which it is intended 
admirably; and it is only one of the many instances 
in which through life Henslow displayed his ingenuity 
in contriying whatever he wanted from time to time to 
assist him in carrying out his designs. He was always 
ready with some mechanical contrivance to meet diffi- 
culties and to further his operations. 

I am unwilling to speak of myself; but it was 
entirely by the help of this net, and the co-operation 
of its inventor^ that many years after, when I had 
discovered one or two other species of these little bi- 
valves, I was enabled to publish a "Monograph on 
the British Species of Gyclas and Fisidium/^ a contri- 
bution to British conchology which Henslow would 
have himself previously brought out, but for the cir- 
cumstance of his attention being drawn to more im- 
portant objects of research. I feel, indeed, here 
called upon to state how much I owe to his friendship. 
I had, long previously to making his acquaintance, 
devoted myself to the study of natural history, but he 
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was the first with whom I could ever associate in the 
same pursuits, and bm for him what little I have 
done for the science would have been still less^ and 
might have been nothing. He was always ready to 
encourage^ to advise^ and to assist. He was the means 
of introducing me to many other naturalists in London 
and elsewhere, as well as getting me admitted to some 
of the Natural-history Societies. In Cambridge^ when 
first I knew him, though there were men eminent in 
other branches of science^ there was hardly a single 
resident member of the University besides himself 
who cared i'or zoology. We naturally, therefore, asso- 
ciated much together, and often made expeditions for 
collecting about Cambridge, and in the neighbourhood 
of my father's house at Eottisham Hall, where he was 
a frequent visitor, and which led ultimately to his con- 
nection with the family as hereafter mentioned. 

Those who have gone on for many years alone 
following up such pursuits can best appreciate the 
advantage and satisfaction of enjoying the companion- 
ship of others of the same taste as themselves ; the 
spur thereby given alike to the physical and mental 
powers, by which things are attempted and projects 
carried out, which would otherwise never have been 
undertaken. As regards myself I may truly say that 
some of the days thus spent in company with Henalow 
were not only among the most enjoyable of my life, 
but the most profitable in respect of all that I learnt 
from him not merely on natural-history subjects, but 
on others with which he was equally conversant. At 
one time we meditated bringing out jomtly a Fauna 
Cantftbiigiensis, and with this object in view we ram- 
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bled, on different occasions, to some of the more 
distant parts of the country^ such as Ely, Wisbeach, 
and Gamlingay, spending a night or two at eacb 
place. It was in August, 1824, that we made our 
first visit to Gamlingay, a locality so rich, from its 
geological ])osition, in rare species of insects and 
plants not found in any other part of Cambridgeshire! 
and so well known to Cambridge men in later times^ 
from the excursions yearly made there by Henslow 
with his botanical class, after being appointed to the 
botanical prcjics^sorship. We returned home laden with 
spoils, — pleased especially with the discovery of the 
natter-jack in great plenty on Gamlingay Heath, a 
species of toad that had only been found before in one 
or two spots in England, and of which we brought 
away many living specimens. Gamlingay had been 
previously searched for plants by Relhan, the author 
of the Flora Cantabrigiensis, but we were perhaps the 
first naturalists ^m Cambridge that had visited the 
district since his time> and obtained its other produc- 
tions. 

The contemjilated Fauna of Cambridge never ap- 
peared, partly from Henslow^a time being fully occu- 
pied with the duties of the two professorships which 
he successively held in the University, and of which it 
is now necessary to speak, and partly from the circum- 
stance of myself ceasing to reside in the county before 
the work could be got ready for publication. Con- 
siderable materials towards it, however, were acquiredj 
which may yet perhaps be one day availed of by some 
one willing to undertake^ and complete the task which 
we only commenced. 
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PKOFESSORSHIPS OF MINERALOGY AND BOTANY. 

In the early part of 1822 Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, 
Professor of Mineralogy, died. Mr. lleiislow was a 
candidate for the vacant Professorship. He was young : 
he had only incepted the year previous^ and had not 
yet completed his M.A. degree. But there were few, 
perhaps, at that time among the resident members of 
the University better qualified for the office thnn him- 
self. He had a good knowledge of mineralogy and the 
allied seienoe of chemistry. He was also generally es- 
teemed. There were certain circmnstances, however^ 
connected with his election which had the appearance 
of opposition to his appointment, and to which it is 
necessary to make some allusion. This Professorship 
had been founded by a grace of the Senate in 1808, on 
purpose for Dr. Clarke^ who for two years prior to its 
establishment had given lectures on mineralogy, illus- 
trated by a lar^c collection of iiiiiierals he had made 
during his travels. On Dr. Clarke's death the Univer- 
sity purchased his collection of minerals, and deter- 
mined that the Professorship should be continued. A 

c 
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dispute, however^ arose as to with whom rested the 
power of election. The Heads of the Colleges claimed 
the right of nominating two candidates for the Senate 

to elect one of them; while the Senate asserted that 
the election should be by open vote, more Burgensium, 
without any previous noraination by the Heads. This 
led to protracted litigation. There was no real desire 
that any other than Mr. Hendow should have the 
appointment.^ He was one of the two candidates 
nominated by the Heads, and on the day of election he 
had a larger number of votes recorded for him than 
their other candidate. He was consequently declared 
duly elected^ and the yice-Chanoellor admitted him to 
ihe Professorship. But the Senate generally would not 
accept him. A great majority of the members being de- 
termined to try the question as to their right of electing 
whomever they chose, tendered their votes in favour of 
a third individual, who, without any wish for the office^ 
simply allowed himself to be brought forward for the 
occasion, with the intention of resigning in favour of 
Mr. Henslow, whenever the rip:ht in question should 
be established. On demand being made that this 
third candidate^ who had obtained the greatest number 
of votes, should be admitted to the Professorship instead 
of Mr. Henslow, the Vice-Ghancellor refused. Appli- 
cation was then tnadt' to the Court of King^s Bench 
for a mandamus to admit hiTn^ imd the case was several 
times argued, but not decided, when in May, 1823, 

* This dispute gave rise to several pamphlets on the occa- 
noQ, in one of which, by Professor Christian, it is said that 
Hr. Henslow "had no rival candidate/' and that he (the 
writer) had " never heavd the ij^ghtest breath of hostility ex- 
pressed 8{;ai]iit him." 
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circumstances occurred which put a stop to the farther 
dificnssioii of the case in a court of law. The question 
was aflterwaids referred by the Senate to the arhitnu 
tion of Sir John Richardson^ ex- Justice of the Common 
Pleas, but his decision was not given till December, 
1B27, before which time Mr. Henslow had ceased to 
hold the Professorship. 

Immediately on getting this appointment, Mr. (now 
Professor) Henslow gave his whole mind to the subject 
of mineralogy. He entered upon its duties under a 
disadvantasre in one respect. His predecessor, Dr. 
Clarke, had been a very popular lecturer. His lecture- 
room was sometimes so crowded that it was difficult to 
get a seat. This arose mainly from the eloquence of 
his style, and an impressive way he had of fixing the 
attention of his hearers and pretting them to take an 
interest in the subject before them. But he added to 
the popularity of his lectures by widening his £eld^ 
and sometimes introducing topics, in themselves at- 
tractive^ but somewhat foreign to pure mineralogy.^^ 
Professor HensloVs style wa^ not what wutdd be called 
eloquent, but he had a good voice and a remarkably 
clear way of expressing himself, and of explaining in 
weU-chosen langoage anything that his hearers might 

* " The plan which the Professor (Dr. Clarke) pursues is in 
some particulars peculiar to himself. Besides the usual infor- 
mation on the subject, it contains remarks on the natural 

history of the various materials which have been adopted, both 
in ancient and modern times in architecture and sculpture, and 
professes to elucidate the knowledge possessed hy the ancients 
of minoalogy, as it is displayed in the Sacred Scriptures, or in 
tiie writings of the Greeks and B4)miua.*^^^y(n'newrij/U on th€ 
Literary and Scientific Pursuits encouraged and emforoed i» lAe 
Dniveraity of Cambridge, 1815, p. 57. 

c d 
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£nd diffieult to understand. This was what he peca- 
liarly excelled in m a lectarer. Indeed, in after ye.«. 

when he had become more accustomed to lecturing, 
and was in the habit of addressing audiences of various 
kinds^ he so thoroughly acquired the art of adapting 
his language to the capacities of those who sat under 
him, and making himself intelligible on almost all 
subjects, that he became one of the very best kcturers 
of his day. In his lectures on mineralogy he confined 
himself to the characters, uses^ &c., of . the simple 
minerals, as distinguished from aggregate niassesi 
which belong rather to geolog) . He noticed even but 
very slightly certain mineral masses of homogeneous 
texture, such as obsidian, basalt, jade, &c., which do 
not fomi true species. Mines and mining, which 
formed the subject of one of Br. Clarke's lectures, he 
wholly omitted, these being fully treated of in another 
course given at that time by Professor Farish on the 
arts and manufactures connected with chemistry. 

He was not long in preparing a Syllabus of his 
lectures, of such a character to show plainly how 
completely he had mastered the acienoe in a very short 
time. He paid great attention especially to the crys- 
talloprraphical part of it, in which he was much assisted 
by his previous training in mathematics when an under- 
graduate. His Syllabus was published in 1833. It 
was drawn up with great care, and was very difierent 
from that of his predecessors. It was so devised as 
to serve for more general purposes than as a guide to 
the lectures. Stating at the commencement the dif- 
ferent heads under which the characters and de- 
scriptions of the simple minerals may be arranged. 
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there is then given a systematic list uf the genera and 
species, to each of the latter being Honexed a table of 
its chemical analyais, wheu known^ together with its 
"specific gravity and other properties^ which require 
numerical exposition/^ This renders the SyUabus a 
useful manual of reference to all persons study in 
mineralogy, independently of the immediate circum- 
stances which led to its publication. 

But Professor Henslow^s abilities were about to be 
exercised in another department of scientific research 
and usefolness. In 1825 the Flrofessorship of Botany 
became vacant by .the death of the Rev. Thomas 
Martyn, B.D. This branch of natural history had, on 
the whole, more attractions for Professor Henslow than 
mineralogy. Indeed, the Professorship of Botany was 
the one to which he had been looking for some years^ 
and for which he had been preparing himself at a time 
wheu he never anticipated that the Chair of Mine- 
ralogy would be open to his acceptance first. lie 
offered himself immediately as a candidate for it. He 
was elected in the room of Ph>fesJBor Martyn without 
opposition, and he retained this second Professorship 
for the remainder of his life. He did not formally 
resign the Professorship of Mmeralogy till three years 
after. This, however, was simply because Sir John 
Bichardson's determination as to the mode of election 
to that Professorship had not yet been given. But he 
virtually resigned it, and in 1828, soon after the settle- 
ment of the question just alluded to, Mr. (now Dr.) 
Whewell was regularly appointed to succeed him in 
that office. 

It may iiere be observed that tile Pruftdsorship of 
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Botany at Cambridge formerly, and up to the time of 
Professor Henslow's death, included three distinct 
offioeB. Firstj the Umvenity Frofessorsliip^ without 
an endowment; secondly^ the Begins Professorsldp, 
with an eudowaient ; ami thirdly, Walker's Lecture- 
ship. All three were combined in Professor Martyn, 
and they would naturally have been combined in his 
successor also; but owing to the circumstance of the 
mode of election to the University Professorship being, 
at the time of Professor Martyn's death, still under 
consideration by Sir John Richardson, to whom the 
question had been referred, together with that relating 
to the Professorship of Mineralogy^ no appointment to 
the first took place. Consequently Professor Henslow 
was only Regius Professor, this appointment resting 
with the Crown ; and Walkcr^s Lecturer, who is ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the Botanic Garden. At 
his death (I am informed by his successor. Professor 
Babington)^ the Regius Professorship^ which was made 
for the second Martyn, became extinct, and the endow- 
ment was transferred to the University Professorship, 
which was vacant during all Professor Henslow^s tmie, 
but is now the only Professorship existing. 

The same Governors who appoint to Walker's Lec- 
tureship, had formerly the entire management and 
control of the Botanic Grarden, which, as well as the 
Lectureship, was founded by a Dr. Richard Walker, 
formerly Vice-Master of Trinity College. For some 
few years, however, the Garden has been directed by a 
Syndicate, consisting of the Goremors and six elected 
members of the Senate. There is no necessary con- 
nection between the Professorship of Botany and the 
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(rarden Establishment^ and it is only " by the Professor 
also enjoying the office of Walker's Lecturer (without 
salary) that he becomes entitled to make use of it/' 
These two offices, howerer, always go together as a 
matt^ of course. 

As may be supposed, Professor Henslow took a warm 
interest in the Botanic Grarden, tliough he had no 
power to effect any changes in it otherwise than as 
allowed by the Governors. He found it, when he 
entered upon the Professorship, if not in a neglected 
state, at least in a condition "utterly unsuited to the 
demands of modern science/' It was in the lii art of 
the Umn, very confined, and without possibility of 
enlargement. It did not consequently admit of more 
than a limited number of species being cultivated in 
the open ground, while the houses for greenhouse and 
stove plants were too small and too few in number. 
The whole garden was in the same state in which it 
had probably been for a long period back. He often 
reported its inefficiency to the Governors, but it was 
many yesrs before he could get anything done, or the 
necessary funds raised for remodelling it. At length 
an oppoi'tuiiity occurred in 1831, by which the Uni- 
versity was enabled to purchase a moi c-extensive piece 
of ground for a new garden, consisting of about thirty 
acres, in the outskirts of the town, though from un^ 
avoidable drcumstances many years move elapsed before 
the actual transfer of the plants took place. In the 
meanwhile Professor Henslow published, in 1846, an 

Address to the Members of the University of Cam- 
bridge, on the expediency of improving, and on the 
funds required for remodelling and supporting, the 
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Botanic Gaiden/^ lu this tract he expresses a desue 
to see the Garden raised to a level with some other 
establishments of the same kind/' observing ^that the 

larger the iiuml)( r ol liv ing species that are cultivated 
in a Botanic Garden^ the greater will be the facilities 
ufEbrded — not merely for systematic improvement, but 
for anatomical and other experimental researches essen- 
tial to the progress of general physiology. It is im- 
possible," he says, " to predict what particular species 
may safely be dispensed with in such establishments, 
without risking some loss of opportunity which that 
very species might have offered to a competent inves- 
tigator, at the exact moment he most needed it. The 
reason why a modem Botanic Garden requires so much 
larger space than formerly, is chiefly owing to the 
vastly-increased number of trees and shrubs that have 
been introduced within the last half-century. The 
demands of modem science require as much attention 
to be paid to these, as to those herbaceous species 
which aluiic can form the staple of the collections in 
small establishments/' 

The year previous to the circulation of this " Ad- 
dress/' he had^ at the request of the Trustees [more 
correctly Governors], taken some pains in assisting 
them to secure the services of a Curator, who should 
be competent to meet the demands which such an 
estabhshment as he hoped to see in the University 
might require. ''At their request also^ and that of 
the Syndicate'' appointed to consider the subject of 
the Botanic Garden, he "twice visited the National 
Establi&liment at Kew, and obtained from its talented 
and experienced superintendant^ Sir W. J. Hooker, as 
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wen as from Dr. Lindley, and some others thoroughly 
acquainted with the details of Botanic Oardens, such 
information and advice as were calculated to put the 

Garden upon at least an equal footing with those of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Dublin/' 

The result of these inquiries was the gradual pre- 
paration of the piece of ground above spoken of for 
the purposes of a new Gardeu, and the securing the 
sei-vices of a skilful and well-qualified Curator, the 
late Mr. Murray (who unfortunately died in 1850), 
hj whom, in conjunction with Professor Henslow, the 
arrangement of l^e Garden was determined upon and 
eanied out, and a greatly-enlarged apace appropriated 
to the cultivation of the plants/' Very little alteration. 
Professor Babington tells me, has been since made in 
the plau then agreed to. Botanical science was the 
first thmg considered; ''but, in order to encourage a 
general taste for botanical atudiea^ and to render the 
Garden an agreeable acquisition to ihe University, the 
designers consulted ornamental appearance, whenever 
it did uot interfere with the mam object.'* The first 
tree was planted in October, 1846, by Dr. Tatham, 
then Vioe»ChanoeUor, just before he went out of office. 
Only the trees were planted in that year, and not all 
of them ; it requiring several years to get the requisite 
funds for planting the rest of the trees, as well as for 
stocking the beds with hardy shrubs and herbaceous 
plants. The trees form a belt surrounding the whole 
of the ground, and are arranged as iar as possible on a 
scientific plan, so that allied genera and species are 
near to each other. Amongst them will be found 
Dearly all the trees that will stand our ciiaiate, and it 

c3 
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is believed that, when grown up, they will form one of 
the most perfect Arboreta in the kingdom.'* The 
herbaceous plants Ibrm " a very perfect and valuable 
coUection/* which b said to be "much used by the 
members of the UniTeraity who study scientifie 
Botany/' 

In the formation of the new (jardcn, the chief object 
has been the culuvatiuu of hardy plants, and in that 
respect it has fully succeeded. The funds at disposal 
do not at present allow of much house-room for the 
tender kinds. The plant-bouses hitherto ereeted were 
constructed, in 1855, upon a plan suggested by Mr. 
Stratton, the Curator (successor to Mr. ^lurray), and 
have proved very convenient, "They are capable of 
containing a sufficiently numerous collection to be 
tolerably illustrative of the chief groups of the plants 
that inhabit the warmer regions of the earth; and 
such, to a i^reat extent, is the collection which is now 
successfully cultivated in them. It includes a consi- 
derable number of fine specimens of the older in- 
habitants of gceen-housesi now rarely to be seen^ and 
also many very interesting species whichj from pos- 
sessing slight claims to beauty, have fallen out of 
cultivation." * 

To return to Professor Henslow's first appointment 
to the Chair of Botany. I remember his telling me^ 
soon after he got the Professorship, that though 
Botany was the subject he had long preferred, he felt so 
much interest in mineralogy^ after having followed it 

* Fhnt Annual Report of the Botanic Garden Syndicate^ 
dated March 5, 1856, 6om whioh some of the previous state- 
ments are also taken. 
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up closely for three years, that he thought he should 
always continue to give up one day in the week to it 
if practicable. The mlDd sometimes^ when well pos* 
sessed witli one stady or pursuit, can hardly believe 
for the moment that it will ever be so completely 
occupied with any other as to lay the first aside. 
Abandon mineralogy entirely Professor Eenslow never 
did. He kept it up to a certain degree^ so as not to 
forget what he had learnt, and so as to be always able 
to bring his knowledge into use when needed. But 
he soon found himself moic and more absorbed by 
the duties of his new Professorship. He found his 
botanical work continually increasing ; his leisure for 
other things fast diminishing. 

And in truth he had plenty to do from the very 
first. He had to begin with studying the science of 
Botany more deeply than he had hitherto done. For 
though he had been long looking to the Botanical 
Chair as what he might perhaps one day occupy, he 
tells us himsdf that, ''when appointed to it, he knew 
very little indeed about botany, his attention having 
before that been devoted chiefly to other departments 
of natural history ; " addmg, however, that he pro- 
bably knew as much of the subject as any other 
resident in Cambridge/'* He had next to prepare 
notes for his lectures. And yet further, he had to look 
over and arrange a considerable collection of dried 
plants left to the Botanical iMuseuni by his predecessor 
in the Chair. These had been lying for many years in 
a damp closet, neither cared for nor attended to, and 

Address to the 'Members of the University of Cambridge 
on the subject of the Botanic Garden, 1846, p. 16. 
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when examined were found greatly decayed. Whole 
packets consisted of little more than plain paper, — the 
entire specimen having been in some instances eaten 
away by insects, or small fragments only of the origbal 
plant remaining in others. At the day in which these 
plants were dried^ no one ever thought of applying the 
poisonous mixture which is now so successfully em- 
ployed to preserve herbaria from mould and the attacks 
of insects. Professor Henslow immediately set to work 
and applied this mixture to all the specimens that were 
worth keeping, and rearranged tihe whole in a me- 
thodical and systematic manner. 

This collection forms but a very small part of the 
treasures accumulated by himself during the period of 
his holding the Professorship, and now finding a place 
in the Botanical Museum. Many valuable collections 
of plants from foreign countries were obtained by gift 
or purchase, or throucrh exchange with other Botanists 
and other Botanical establishments. One rich and 
extensive collection was the legacy of the late Dr. 
Lemann. Professor Henslow himself added to the 
Museum a nearly perfect collection of the plants of 
Great Britain^ the fruits mostly of his own industry. 

And besides the herbarium, with indefatigable zeal 
he gradually got together^ for illustration of his lec- 
tures, an extensive and most valuable collection of 
a miscellaneous character, such as I have the authority 
of Br. Hooker for saying exists nowhere else. It is 
difficult to enumerate all that this collection contains ; 
dried and beautifully-mounted specimens of parts of 
plants, where characterized by any peculiarity of 
structure ; diseases of plants, whether caused by fiingi, 
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insects^ parasites, or abnormal growth ; siroilarly-pie- 
pared specimens of their accidental variations; pro- 
ducts of plants applied to economic nses; froitSi 

seeds^ and specimens of woods; type specimens dis- 
sected out and illustrated with drawings ; diagrams of 
various kinds ; notes of the prominent members of all 
the natural Dsmiliea of plants ; together with statistical, 
physiological, medical, commerdal, and historical de- 
tails, respecting many of the more interesting species. 
All these (as everything he had) were so arranged as 
to be capable of being turned to at any moment^ and 
brought out for use and exhibition when wanted. 

In entering upon his first course of lectures. Pro- 
fessor Henslow had to draw the attention of his 
hearers to a branch of science which had long been 
neglected in the University. His predecessor had 
held the Professorship for the protracted term of 
sixty-three years. He was a very old man when he 
died, and from age and infirmities had long previous 
to his death ceased to lecture, or even to reside in the 
Universitv. There had been no lectures on Botany 
given m Cambridge for at least thnty years. At one 
time Professor Martyn deputed an able botanist, 
a member of the University, to read lectures in his 
stead but it is said that these lectures did not 
succeed, having, for some reason or other, been but 
shghtly or not at all attended."* Afterwards, in 
1818, the late Sir James Edward Smith came forward 
to supply the deficiency, and applied for leave to 

* Considerations respecting Cambridge, more particularly 
relating to its Botaniou Professorship. By Sir James JBdward 
Smith. 1818. p. 6. 
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deliver a course of lectures on Botany in the Umver* 
sity. He bad the consent of Professor Martyn and 

the tlien Vice-Chancellor, but there was such strong 
opposition from the tutors of the Collec^cSj on the 
ground of his being neither a member of the Univer- 
sity nor a member of the Church of England^ that he 
was forced to withdraw. Professor Henslow set to 
work with the same energy he displayed when first 
appointed I'rofessor of [Mineralogy. There were some 
who still remembered Professor Martyn^s lectures, but 
their recollection of them did not convey a very favour- 
able impression of their character. I heard one indi- 
vidual say that they were the dullest and heaviest 
things imaginable. Professor Henslow had already 
had three years' experience in lecturing, and he neg- 
lected nothing in his power to make his lectures 
attractive and popular, without departing from a plan 
of study that could alone give the students a proper 
grounding in Botany as a seience. One great assist- 
ance he derived from Lis admirable skill in drawing. 
His illustrations and diagrams just now alluded to, 
representing all the essential parts of plants charac- 
teristic of their structure and affinities, many of them 
highly coloured, were on such a scale that when stuck 
up they could he plainly seen from every part of the 
lecture-room. lie used also to have "demonstrations/' 
as he called them, from Hving specimens. For this 
purpose he would provide the day before a large num- 
ber of specimens of some of the more common plants, 
such as the primrose, and other species easily obtained, 
and in llower at that season of the year, which the 
pupils, following their teacher durmg his explanation 
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of their several parts^ pulled to pieces for themselvefl. 
These living plants were placed in baskets on a side- 
table in the lecture-room, with a number of wooden 
plates and other requisites for dissectinor them after 
a rough fashiou, each student providing hioiscif with 
what he wanted before taking his seat. In addition to 
these there were rows of small stone bottles containing 
specimens of all the British plants that could be pro- 
cured in flower, the whole representing, as far as prac- 
ticable, the diiierent natural families properly named 
and arranged. 

In this manner Professor Henslow not (mly gamed 
a hea'ring for the subject of Botany, but he induced 
many to take up the science in good earnest, and to 
study it in further detail by themselves afterwards. 
Some who never thought of the pursuit before, con- 
tinued to follow it up for several years ; while a few are 
still labouring i n the field in which he first set them to 
work. He had a very gratifying attendance at his lec- 
tures for the first seven years, his class numbering from 
more than sixty to nearly eighty active students; 
alter this^ there was a falling-off, due, probably^ in 
great measure^ to the additions made about that time 
to the examination for a conmion degree, which left 
the men less leisure for studying natural history. In 
1852 and the years following^ when (as \^ill be more 
fully spoken of afterwards) there was an enforced at- 
tendance on Professorial lectures by all taking an ordi- 
nary degree, who had not commenced residence earlier 
than October, 1849, the numbers again increased, 
some years to what tbey were at first. ^Maoy gradu- 
ates, however, in addition to the jumor members of 
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the University, were to be found among his hearers. 
Even ladies sometimes petitioaed to be admitted^ or 
stealthily admitted theniBelves. 

Professor Henslow published his first SyUabus in 
1828. This was followed a year after by fi Catalogue 
of British Plants. The general plan of las lectures 
was, after some introductory matter^ first to explain 
the structure of vegetables, the c^lolar and vascular 
tissues, cutiele, sap, &c. ; then to treat of the con- 
servative and reproductive organs, stem, root, leaves, 
flowe r, and fruit ; and after ibat to pass to the process of 
germmation in the three leading divisions of Dicotyle- 
donous, MonocotyledonouB, and Acotyledonous Plants. 
The history and detailed description of each organ in 
succession was next entered upon, with its several 
modifications in diiferent cases, especial notice bems: 
taken of any peculiar forms or appearances which it 
assumes in certain families. This arrangement of the 
subject, though for the most part kept to, was occa- 
sionally varied a little, and much improved in details 
from year to year, as new matter came to hand; and 
as he himself gained more experience in ascertaining 
what was requisite to make his lectures profitable. 

These lectures were delivered regularly each year 
during the Easter term. Towards the latter part of 
the course, when the season was more advanced, the 
Professor usually made herborizing excursions with 
his class, which tended greatly to keep up the interest 
of his pupils in the subject, as well as to give them 
that practical knowledge of plants in the field which 
needs to be added to lecture-room teaching in order 
to make men good botanists. These ej^cursiuns became 
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in time very popular. Fnwn Professor Henslow^s ex- 
tensive acquaintance with all braiu li; < of Natural His- 
tory, and the dciight he took in imparting intormalion 
to all who sought it, he was joined, not merely by bota* 
nists^ but by entomologists and others^ wlio^ through 
hia friendly encouragement, had been led to take up 
natural history in one or other of its departments. A . 
few came, who, thougrh not naturalists them selves, 
enjoyed the day for its own sake, the healthy exercise 
it afforded, the varied knowledge they had the oppor- 
tunity of picking up, and the agreeable society of 
those in whose company it was spent. The excursions 
were either to the Fens, or sonic other district in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge ; or to Gamlingay, which 
laat place being more distant, an attractive spot for 
collectors as already mentioned, and little visited^ drew 
larger numbers, and was- the excursion most looked 
forward to in the season. To convey the party, a 
stage-coach with its four horses was usually hired for 
the occasion, and well tilled. The appearance of such 
a vehicle^ with the influx of so many strangers, in an 
obscure village, naturally excited at first some astonish- 
ment among the natives, and puzzled them much as 
to the object of their comiuc:. Nor did the sight of 
the nets and boxes serve to enlighten them, till they 
had become familiarised with the uses to which these 
implements were put. They then learned to take part 
themselves in the fun of the day as they esteemed it ; 
and, after a time, made a sort of holiday of it, being 
always ready to greet the arrival of the wise men as 
soon as they had notice of the intended visit, and in 
hopes also of making a little money by the sale of any 
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rare specimens they had been fortLmaLe enough to 
pick up. 

Professor Hensiow did not neglect his own advance- 
meat in the science of Botany, any more than be did 
that of his pupils. Having thoroughly acquainted 
himself with the systematic part of it^ he lost no time 
in studying vegetable physiolo^ry, and those laws of 
morphology, which often afford the only key to the 
real relationships of plants. The extent to which he 
made himself conversant ivith the former of these 
snbjects^ may be gathered from an able Review he 
wrote of the Vegetable Physiology of Do Candullc;* 
in which he fully discusses some of the leading points 
with which all our knowledge of the true functions of 
the organs of plants is inseparably bound up. His 
remarks also in the same review on ''species,'' and 
"hybrids/' and the "individual," serve to show the 
philosophical manner in which he could approach the 
consideration of those vexed questions. He had pre- 
viously to this, in 183 1, pubhshed in the " Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Fhilosophieal Society/' a 
valuable paper, illustrated with plates, in part coloured, 
from his own accurate drawings, " On the Examination 
of a Hybrid Digitalis/' by which it will be seen how 
careful he was to inquire for himself on this subject, 
when the opportunity offered, and how competent to 
oonduet the closest investigations into the character 
and circumstances of those minute organ^i with which 
hybridity is connected. 

Dr. Hooker observes, that this paper belongs to a 

* Be CandoUe's work was published in 1832. Professor 
Henslow's article will be found in the 22nd No. of the I\>reiffn 
Quarterly Heview, 
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class of botniiical pajiers of which there are unfor- 
tunately too few, but which are perhaps the moat im> 
]M>rtant of any in a biological point of view^ in respect 
i,e. of the phyaiological stgnificanoe of Btmctund 
modifications, or changes, effected by crossing. It is 
very mucli an experimental inquiry, and has been 
quoted up to this day as a model of scieiititic research. 
The illustrations^ too, are very skilful, the analyses 
(microscopic) admirable.'' 

There was a second paper published by him in the 
same Transactions in 1833, On a Monstrosity of the 
Common Mignionette." This, too, " is an admirable 
specimen of careful and accurate observation, quick 
appreciation of the very obscure relations of the parts 
of the flower, and excellent jodgment. The point he 
investigated— the real natnre of certain organs— was 
long a disputed one amongst tlie tirst botanists of 
Europe, and his solution was complete, accepted by 
all; and remains unassailed.'^ 

These two papers, both of which Dr« Hooker has 
prononnoed to be ''of the highest merit as works of 
philosophical research/' served to establish Professor 
Henslow's reputatiun anion Grst continental naturalists. 

In 1836 he put forth further results of his studies, 
by publishing an introductory work, entitled ''The 
Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany.'' 
This little work, which formed originally one of the 
volumes of Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopsedia, reached 
two editions, and a third was in preparation at the 
time of his death, with extensive modifications* It 
was long considered the best manual of stmctural and 
physiological botany in the English language: the 
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morphological part in particular was ezcelleat. In- 
deed, for many years there was scarce any other work 
of the kind in this country that dwelt on these sub- 

jecta with any ordinary weight ; or if there were, 
Henslow's excelled them all for clearness^ conciseness^ 
and simplicity. 

Independently of the able manner in which he has 
treated all the simpler parts of tiie scienoej and the 
accurate wood-cuts which are scattered throughout this 
volume, he has handled in a masterly way certain of 
the more-complicated problems connected with the 
structure of plants. As an instance of this may be 
mentioned his remarks on Phyllotaxis, or the spiral 
arrangement of foliaceous appendages^ in his success- 
ful explanation of which he showed how he could 
bring his knowledge of mathematics to bear on any 
question as wanted. This subject seems to have been 
peculiarly congenial to him. About the time when he 
first took it up he read a lecture upon it at one of the 
evening meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, illustrated by a large drawing of a fir cone, 
having all the relative numbers affixed to the different 
scales in the order of their arrangement^ similar to the 
reduced wood-cut in the above work^ From the calcu- 
lations and measurements which it involved, the subject 
afforded much interest to the class of hearers he had 
in such a place, and who were not, perhaps, previously 
prepared to find any connecting points between botany 
and geometry. 

In the same volume, under the head of Colours of 
Flowers,'' he displayed his ingenuity by the construc- 
tion of a Chromatometer for estimating the different 
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degrees of mixture between the three primary eolotirs of 
red, blue^ and yellow; or, between their binary, &c. 

compounds, which go to make up any particular colour 
which it is wished to describe. The reader is referred 
to the volume itaelf for more full details on this subject, 
which was also explained to the same Society on an- 
other occasion and gained the attention it deserved. 

Many years later I'rofessor iienslow published two 
other useful little works on Botany. One was ''A 
Dictionary of Botanical Terms," illustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts, in which there is '^a ready refer* 
ence to any term that may be met with in botanical 
authors, whether it be still in use, or has become so 
far obsolete, that even proficients in the science may 
be at a loss to ascertain its meaning without more 
trouble than they would be wiUing to bestow." Great 
pains have been taken to mark the different senses in 
which different authors have sometimes employed the 
same word, as also the cases in which they have at- 
tached th^ same meaning to di£Pereut words. This 
Dictionary was originally commenced, but not com- 
pletedi in Maund's Botanist," and " Maund's Botanic 
Crarden," portions appearing at a time in the successive 
numbers of those works, to which Professor Henslow 
contributed. It was first published separately in 
1857, forming a volume of a convenient size for the 
pocket, and since then,- there has been a second edition 
called for. 

The other work above alluded to is of a more local 

character; a "Flora of Sniiolk,"' undertaken in con- 
junction with Mr. Edmund Skepper, of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and published only the year before his death. 
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CAMBBIBOE IXVE AFrBK MABKIAOB. 

On the 16th of December, 1828, the year after he 
was appointed to the Frofessorship of Mineralogy^ 

Professor Hcnalow laid down ins bachelor life, and 
married Harriet, secoud daughter of the Rev. George 
Leonard Jenyns, of Bottishani Hall, in the county of 
Cambridge, and sister of the writer of this memoir* 
The f<^owing year he took orders. 

His parents bad always been desirous that he should 
go into the Church, and he is said to have acquiesced 
in their wishes ; yet he docs not seem to have fully de- 
termined on this step till some years after he was of 
the proper age. It has been stated by a Unitariaii 
ecnmection of the family, that the reason why he did 
not take orders eaiiicr, was from religious scruples ; 
he could not reconcile the doctrine of the Trinity as 
held by the Church of England, with what he con- 
sidered to be the true teaching of Scnptore. If this 
be the case, whieh I do not remember to have heard 
him mention, and should hardly think likely, it is 
quite certain that his scruples were soon overcome. 
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and that he never entertained a doubt of die truth of 
this doctrine in after-life. It is more probable that he 
delayed for a time, in consequence of his mind being 
much taken up with the various scientific pursuits 
in which he was engaged; while^ ao long as he con- 
tinued a bachelor, there was no immecUate occasion 
to add to his income. He waited, also^ till some hvt 
prospect opened for him in Cambridge, without his 
having merely to work for others, as he would have 
been liable to be called upon to do, if he had had no 
regular duty of his own. After his marriage, he Mt 
it necessary to delay no longer, at the same time that 
he had the offer of the curacy of Little St. Mar/s, 
one of the churches in Cambridge, which, from the 
time of his ordination, he continued to hold till he got 
higher preferment. He was ordained deacon by Dr. 
Sparke, Bishop of Ely, in the parish church of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, London, on the 11th April, 
1824; and priest by the same Bishop^ at Ely, on the 
7th November of the same year. 

These two events, his marriage and his ordination^ 
in connection with his profeaaorship, fixed his residence 
in Cambridge for the subsequent fifteen years of his 
life or more. He now gave up his lodgings, and 
took a house suited to family requirements, which be- 
came eventually the familiar resort of all whose pur- 
suits at all assimilated with hia own* 

Professor Henslow was always happy, always active 
in the discharge of life's duties, and always enjoying 
life's innocent pkasurei*. It would perhaps hv wrong, 
therefore, to set one period of his life above another 
in these respects. Yet he never afterwards appeared 
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to SO much advantage^ or seemed so completely in 
his rigbt element^ as during the time of his residence 
in the University. It afforded exactly that kind of 
society to which he was best suited, and gave him 
just those employments in which he found most plea- 
sure. He was, indeed^ constrained for a time to take 
pupils, which drew upon his leisurcj but he was free 
from the harassing cares of a large parish* And 
though it was with admirable success that he sur- 
mounted all the difficulties he met with, and by the 
most praiseworthy eftorts that he accomplished all the 
good he did, at Uitcham in after^yearsj as in due 
course we shall have to notice, yet it was through the 
power he possessed of accommodating himself to cir- 
cumstances, and giving his whole mind to any work 
that duty required of him, that these results were 
brought about* At Cambridge, his circumstances were 
none other than what he would have chosen for him- 
self, and never have wished to change, had his Pro- 
fessorship, which was nominally i8200, but from which 
he only netted £182, been sufficiently endowed to 
make him wholly indepeiideut oi church preferment. 
He had attained what I believe to have been his high- 
est ambition, the Chair of Botany, and it opened to 
bim the field of exertion he best loved, and in which 
he could afterwards work to his hearths content. Ilis 
engasrins: manners and friendly disposition, added to 
the position he occupied, caused him also to be 
looked up to and esteemed by a large circle of friends 
and admirers. Alike desirous of instructing and 
pleasing, ever setting forth the attractions of his own 
favourite science, and opening its treasures to all who 
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would come and see^ he became the centre of a sphere^ 
within which all were drawn whose hearts at all re- 
sponded to the call he ga?e them. It is difficult to 

estimate the degree to which his influence extended in 
fotiiiincr the characters, as well as in directins: the 
tastes and pursuits of the undergraduates of that day. 
Nor was it merely by the popularity of hia lectures 
that he effected so much that was good and valuable 
in this way. Another circumstance operated perhaps 
more powerfully than his lectures, in bringing it about. 
This was a practice which he established, aud long 
carried on^ after he had become settled in the town as 
a married man, of receiving at hia own house^ one 
evening in the week, all who took the slightest interest 
in scientific, and especially natural history studies. 
Doctors and other graduates, as well as the junior 
members ot the University, might be sometimes seen 
at these meetings. As in the case of his botanical 
excursions^ it was the varied knowledge and accom- 
plishments of Professor Henslow that brought so 
many together, though they mi^^ht not all have a 
leanmg to the same pursuits he had. But every one 
might Jeam something from him^ and every one 
seemed to go away pleased. At the same time, it was 
for the benefit of the younger students that these 
meetings were mainly in the first instance got up. 
He would seek out any that were reported to him as 
more or less attached to natural history, while he 
made converts of not a few who were thrown acci- 
dentally in his way. If any young man, through 
timidity or reserve, shrunk at first from going to the 
Professor's house, under the idea that the Professor 

D 
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and the Don went together, the frank and open*liearted 

welcome he received Iroui him when once prevailed 
upon to attend his soirtes, soon inspired contidence, 
and put him at his ease. No Professor in his address 
and conversation^ ever had less of stifineas or fonnality 
than Professor Henslow; there was nothing bat the 
name of a Professor to create alarm or keep back. 

It may be conlldeiitly stated thai iitvcr before the 
period we are now speaking of was natural iiistory so 
much in favour in the University ; nor has it ever since 
held the place it then occupied. There are some, now 
in the first rank of living naturalists in this country, 
Darwin, Berkeley, Lowe, Miller,* Babinp:ton,t and 
others, who were then students at Cambridge, and 
foremost among the followers of Professor Henslow to 
profit by his teaching and example. Few were more 
regular than some of these in their attendance at the 
cveninp: meetings above spoken of. AVhat rendered 
these meetings the more attractive to naturalists was a 
display of specimens of minerals, plants, and insects, 
or any other objects of interest that had recently been 
acquired by the Professor. Those also who came were 
invited to bring specimens that were likely to ailurd 
interest to the party asbtnibled. In this way it may 
be easily supposed, kindred spirits soon made each 
other's acquaintance, while they afforded each other 
mutual assistance in their respective pursuits. So 
numerous, indeed, were the Entomologists in particular 
at that period in the University, that several persons 
among the lower classes derived a part of their liveli> 

* The present Ptofessorof Mineialogv at Osmbridge. 

t The present Frofeasor of Botany : he auooeeded Henslow. 
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hood during the summer months from collecting insects 
for sale, especially in the fens which ahound with so 

many rare and local species. 

As it is the main object of thii? memoir to set forth 
Professor Henslow^s character in a true point of view^ 
and to show the indaence for good he exercised on 
others^ — it gives me great pleasure to he ahle.to insert 
the following recollections of him from Mr. Darwin, 
the first of the names above mentioned, and thus to 
have much of what I have stated coutinned by one 
who knew him so weU^ and who could so thoroughly 
appreciate the excellence of his disposition : — 

I went to Cambridge early in the year 1828, and 
ao(m became acquaiuU cl, through some of my brother 
entomologists, with Professor licnsiow, for all who 
cared for any branch of natural history were equally 
encouraged by him. Nothing could be more simple^ 
cordial, and unpretending than the encouragement 
which he afforded to all young naturalists. I soon 
became intimate wiili him, for he had a remaikablt; 
power of making the young feel completely at ease with 
him } though we were all awe-struck with the amount 
of his knowledge. Before I saw him, I heard one 
young man sum up his attainments by simply saying 
that he knew everything. When I reflect huw imme- 
diately we felt at perfect ease with a man older and in 
every way so immensely our superior, I think it was as 
much owing to the transparent sincerity of his charac- 
ter, as to his kindness of heart; and, perhaps, even 
still more to a highly remarkable absence in him of all 
self-consciousness. One perceived at once that he 
never thought of his own varied knowledge or clear 
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intellect, but solely on tbe subject in hand. Another 
charaii which must have struck every one^ was that his 
manner to old and distinguished persons and to the 

youngest student was exactly the same : to all he 
showed the same winning courtesy. He would re- 
ceive with interest the most trifling observation in any 
branch of natural history; and however absurd a 
blunder one might make, he pointed it out so clearly 
and kindly, that one left him no way disheartened, 
but only determined to be more accurate the next 
time. lu shortj no man could be better formed to 
win the entire confidence of the youngs and to en- 
courage them in their pursuits. 

His Lectures on Botany were universally popular, 
and as clear as daylight. So popular were they, that 
several of tbe older members of tbe University attended 
successive courses. Once every week he kept open 
house in the evening, and all who cared for natural 
history attended these parties, which, by thus favour- 
iiiU lutcrcommunication, did the same iraod in Cam- 
bridge, in a very pleasant manner, ay the Scientific 
Societies do in London. At these parties many of the 
most distinguished members of the University occar 
sionally attended ; and when only a few were present, 
1 have listened to the great men of those days, con- 
versing on all sorts of subjects, with the most varied 
and brilliant powers. This was no small advantage to 
some of the younger men, as it stimulated their mental 
activity and ambition. Two or three times in each 
session he took excursions with his botanical class; 
either a long walk to the habitat of some rare plant, 
or iu a barge down tbe river to tbe fens, or in coaches 
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to some more distant place, as to CktmliDgay, to see 
the wild lily of the valley, and to catch on the heath 

tile rare natter-jack. These excursions have left a 
delightful impression on my mind. He was, on such 
oecasions, in as good spirits as a boy, and laughed as 
heartily as a boy at the misadventures of those wbo 
ehased the splendid swallow-tail butterflies across the 
broken and treacherous fens. He used to pause every 
now and then and lecture on some plant or other 
object ; and something he could tell us on every 
insect, shell, or fossil collected, for he had attended 
to every branch of natural history. After our day's 
work we used to dine at some inn or house, and most 
jovial we then were. I believe all who joined these 
excursions will agree with me that they have left an 
enduring impression of delight on our minds. 

As time passed on at Cambridge I became very 
intimate with Professor Henslow, and his kindness 
was unbounded ; he continually asked me to his house, 
and allowed me to accompany him in his walks. He 
talked on all subjects, including his deep sense of 
religion, and was entirely open. I owe more than I 
can express to tbis excellent man. His kindness was 
steady : when Captain Fitzroy offered to give up part 
of his own cabin to any naturalist who would join the 
expedition in H.M.S. Beagle, Professor Hen slow re- 
commended me, as one who knew very little, but who, 
he tbought, would work. I was stnmgly attached to 
natural history, and this attachment I owed, in large 
part, to him. During the five years' voyage, he regu- 
larly corresponded with me and guided my efforts ; 
he received, opened, and took care of all the specimens 
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sent home in many large boxes ; but I iirmly believe 
thatj during these fire years^ it never once crossed his 
misd that he was acting towards me with unusual and 
generous kindness. 

"During the years when I associated so much witli 
Professor Henslow, I never once saw his temper even 
ruffled. He never took an ill-natured view of any 
one's character, though very far from blind to the 
foibles of others. It always struck me that his mind 
could not be even touched by any paltry feeling of 
vanity, envy, or jealousy. With all this equability of 
temper and remarkable benevolence, there was no in- 
sipidity of character. A man most have been blind 
not to have perceived that beneath this placid exterior 
there was a vigorous and determined will. When 
principle came into play, no power on earth could 
have turned him one hand's breadth. 

After the year 184^, when I left London, 1 saw 
Professor Henslow only at long intervals ; but to the 
last, he continued In all respects the same man. I 
think he cared somewhat less about science, and more 
for his parishioners. When speaking of bis allot- 
ments, his parish children, and plans of amusing and 
instructing them, he would always kindle up with 
interest and enjoyment. I remember one trifling fact 
which seemed to me highly characteristic of the man : 
in one of the bad years for the potato, I asked him 
how his crop had lared ; but after a little talk I per- 
ceived that, in fact, he knew nothing about his own 
potatoes, but seemed to know exactly whiEit sort of 
crop there was in the garden of almost every poor man 
in his parish. 
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''In intelleeti as far as I conld judge, accarate 
powers of observation, sound sense, and eaatious judg- 
ment seemed predominant. Nothing seemed to give 
him so much enjoyment, as drawing conclusions from 
minute observations. But his admirable memoir on 
the geology of Anglesea, shows his capacity for ex* 
tended observations and broad views. Beflecting over 
his charaeter with gratitade and reverence, his moral 
attributes rise, as they should do in the highest charac- 
ter, in pre-eminence over his intellect. 

« C. Dabwin." 

Mr. Berkeley also, the eminent cr3rptogamic Botanist, 

has been kind ciiouliIi to send me some remarks on 
Professor Henslow^s scientific habits and scientific 
abilities, which I conceive will prove of equal interest 
with the foregoing. He writes as follows 

For the last thirty-two years I have seen very little 
of Professor Henslow; about twice at Dr. Hooker's, 
and some three or four times at Cambridge. My more 
intimate acquaintance with him was from 1821 to 
1829. 

I had for some years before I went up to Cam- 
bridge been mueh attached to Botany, and Henslow 

called upon me, at tlu' retnu st of »onic relations at 
Biackheath, who had in fui tner days been acquamted 
with certain members of his family. At that time he 
was making Botany a study with a view to the Regius 
Fhtfessorship, rather than from any peculiar predilec- 
tion for' that branch of natural history above other 
branches. His habits, however, were so methodical 
that he had no difficulty in taking up half a dozen 
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subjects at the same time^ and he had bo many little 
plans and schemes for economizing time and comma* 
nicating efficiently with others^ that he could get 
through more work in a given time than perliaps any 

of his conteuiporaiics. During my residence at Cam- 
bridge, I could scarcely be said to be on very inti- 
mate terms with him, but after I took my degree, I 
went two or three times to visit him ; once, I recollect^ 
with my friend Lowe, and profited very much by our 
intercourse. I had the pleasure of being present at 
one or two of his soirees, which he contrived to make 
extremely agreeable and interesting ; and he not only 
gave young men of a scientific turn opportunities of 
bene6cial intercourse, but he had especial meetings of 
more intimate friends for improvement in French. 
Somewhere about this time he was engaged m iiis 
history of a hybrid Digitalis, which is a model of 
patient investigation. He had a good microscope, 
though of rather early date, and was well skilled in its 
use. 

*'* After this, I was for some years much engaged 
with clerical duties, and lost sight of him, though we 
occasionally corresponded, especially on the diseases of 
com, and he was certainly one of the first, if not the 
very first, to see that two forms of fruit might exist in 
the same fungus. He at once ascertained that Uredo 
linearis was a mere juvenile condition of Puccinia 
graminis, and believed that Uredo rubigo vera was 
only a form of the same thing, many parallel cases to 
which are given by Tulasne and others in more recent 
times. He was, in fact, so completely free from preju- 
dice, and so desirous of ascertaining the truth, and 
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nothing but the truth, that he was the man of all 
others for such investigations, and I have always 
regretted that he gave so little time in after-days to 
original researches. His labours^ however, as a lecturer^ 
and above all as a clergyman, were directed with such 
success, that their effects will not be lost during this 
or the next generation^ and investigations which would 
have redounded to his credit as a botanist have fallen 
into other hands, which were utterly unequal for the 
task which he accomplished. He attained perfection 
in his own especial \ ocation, and we have, therefore, no 
rijrht to regret that he followed out the course which 
was indicated by Providencei rather than one which we 
might have chosen for him ourselves.*^ 

It has been already observed, that during the chief 
part of the period of his residence in Cambridge, 
Professor lieuslow was obliged to take pupils, iroin 
the straitness of his income as a married man. This 
employment took up much of his time, and it is a 
marvel that under such disadvantages he could find 
leisure to do so much in other ways. He himself 
(jbscrves that ''five or six hours a day devoted to 
cramming men fur their degrees is so far apt to weary 
the mind as to indispose it for laborious study, espe- 
cially if we happen not to be gifted with talents or 
energy sufficient to overcome such an obstacle/'* He 
here, in his usnal modest way, ignores the fact of his 
li;ivinL^ possessed any such talents or energy as he 
alludes to, though assuredly without such endowments 

* Address to the Members of the University of Cambridge, 
p. 17. 
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he never could have attained the high position in 
science he afterwards occupied. 

These pupils were generally undergraduates at some 
of the colleges ; but oocasionally he received boarders 
into his house, either preparing for the University, or 
for the sake uf kis teaching independent of a univer- 
sity education. 

It was in company with two pupils of the latter 
kind^ that he and his family went to Weymouth 
during the long vacation of 1832^ and took a house 
there, which he continued to occupy some months. 
Greatly did he seem to enjoy the i*elaxation aflforded 
by such a trip, and the new £eld it opened for scientiiic 
researches* Portland, of course, was often visited, and 
its geology explored; while he collected freely the 
marine animals which are to be found so plentifully in 
Weymouth Buy, and on the adjoining shores. He 
seemed at that time, and just for the season, to have 
busied himself almost entirely with zoology rather 
than botany. He kept several fishermen in pay to 
bring him the refuse of their nets, from which he got 
together a large and valuable collection of Crustacea, 
mollusca, star-fisb, echiuidffi, corallines, and other 
marine productions ; many of which were placed after- 
wards in the museum of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, while others were given to myself and different 
friends. The disinterested way in which he would 
collect for others, or give them the best of his speci- 
mens, without retaining any for himself beyond dupli- 
cates — a feature this which particularly characterized 
him throughout his whole scientific career — ^was never 
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more displayed than on this occasion. It was at the 
time when ] was collecting materiaki for my manual of 

British vertebrate animals, published a few years after- 
wards; and knowing that I was anxious to obtain 
examples of all the British fishes that could be easily 
procuied^ I cannot say to what cost or trouble he did 
not go in order to make as perfect a eollection of 
the species of lish iound on Lliat coast as he possibly 
could. He was constantly keeping up the attention of 
the fishermen to bring him especially any of the rarer 
kinds that might fall into their hands^ while he was 
ever on the look-out himself in the market, or when 
the boats came in. Yet he knew little or nothing of 
ichthyology himself, he had never attended to it 
before, and he took no further interest in the subject 
afterwards. It was solely to assist me in the work in 
which I was engaged ; and the many Yalnable speci- 
mens he brought home, all carefully preserved in 
spirits, may be seen to this day in the museum of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society^ where, after having 
served my purpose for examination and description^ 
they were finally deposited. 

On the 12th of November, after his return from 
Weymouth^ at one of the meetings of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, he gave an account, illustrated 
by drawings and diagrams, of the various observations 
he had made in geology and natural history during his 
residence there, having previously delivered a lecture 
on tiic same subject to the people of Weymouth them- 
selves. 

It was in the early part of the same summer of 
1832, in which he was at Weymouth, that Professor 
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Henslow had the offer from the Lord Chancellory at 
that time Lord Brougham^ of the Yiearage of Cholsey- 
eam-Moulsford in Berkshire. This living, which is 

set at the value of ii340 per annum, and which was, 
consequently, a considerable addition to his income, he 
at once accepted. He did not, however, leave Cam* 
hridge entirely, simply passing the long vacations 
among his parishioners while he continued to hold 
that living, — which he resigned on gettinir the Uving 
of Hitch am, — and residing for the remamder of the 
year in the University. 

Before speaking of the time in which, a few years 
afterwards, he quitted the University altogether as a 
residence, it is necessaiy to make some allusion to a 
subject, quite foreign to natural history, which for 
a certain period occupied much of his thoughts, and 
led him into a course of action, which, if some of his 
friends disapproved of, they could not all the same hut 
admire the eonseientious sense of duty, as he judged 
it, under which he acted. I allude to the decided line 
he took in poUtics in 1835. 

Professor Henslow was originally a Conservative, 
and a supporter of Lord Palmerston, who, for many 
years, was one of the members for the University. 
When Lord Palmerston changed his politics on the 
going out of the "Wellington administration, after the 
accession of William IV*, and joined the new reform 
ministry. Professor Henslow changed with him. Of 
course, the latter laid himself open to some attacks by 
this tergiversation, which he bore most good-humour- 
edly, aiid without the least flinching. "As he had 
always been a ^m supporter ot Lord Palmerston in 
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the Universityj it was not unnatural that he ahonld 
take the same politieal views of the neeesritiea of the 

tinu's, after the Duke of Welling ton's dcclcimtiou 
against reform in any shape whatever, without really 
deserving the imputation of self-interest. But even 
aapposing that self-intereat had anythmg to do with 
the change^ it is quite certain that, when the Rubicon 
was passed, he was a sincere Liberal, and that the 
steps he took in a political direction, subject as they 
undoubtedly were to misconstruction^ were taken out 
of a good consciencej and in the sincerest conviction 
that they were a part of his duty*'' * 

One of these steps was the prominent way in which 
he came forward, on the occasion of the boroug^h 
election of 1835, to inform against some of the agents 
on the Conservative side who had been guilty of 
bribery* 

In an " Address to the Reformers of the Town of 

Cambridge,'* publiilicd by him the year previous, after 
a contest lor the town between Tx>rd Monteagle (then 
Mr. Spring Rice) and Sir E. Sugden, he had himself 
said that, perhaps, there might be some among them 
who (did) not consider it becoming the character of 
a clergyman to put himself very prominently forward 
in election matters." And, as a general principle, 
he thoroughly coincided in such an opinion/^ Ue 
proceeded, however, to state under what circumstances 
he was induced to do so in that instance* He thought 
there had been some want of fair play on the side of 
the opposite party. He says, in justiticatiou ui' hnii- 
self, " Independently of my desire to see the cause of 

* The remark of a friend. 
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the Beform candidate triumphant^ I clearly perceiyed 
that a great 'moral struggle' had commenced, and 
that if we were to prevail, it could only be by a 

strenuous resistance to every kind of appeal that was 
being made on the part of our opponents to the weak- 
ness and to the corruptions of our human natnre; and, 
therefore, as a clergyman, I felt it a befitting occasion 
for attempting to strengthen, both by advioe and by 
example, the weak or wavering minds of those whom I 
knew to be with us at heart, but who were hesitating, 
from some deficiency of moral courage, between obedi- 
ence to the dictates of conscience and submission to 
the powerful influence in operation against them/' 

On the above occasion his interlerence was restricted 
to private reasoning with parties whom he considered 
as having been unfairly influenced in the decision of 
their votes, and to publicly putting forth his views on 
the subject in the pamphlet referred to. But the year 
following (1835) he took a much bolder step, though 
entirely from conscientious motives. At this election, 
the candidates were ^'Lord Monteagle, Professor 
Pryme^ and Lord Justice Knight Bruce — the contest 
between Mr. Pryme (Liberal), and Sir J. L. Knight 
Brace (Conservative), being very severe." Bribery 
was resorted to, and clearly proved against some of 
the agents on the Conservative side. The Whigs 
wanted to bring the offenders into court ; but no one 
would incur the odium of informing against them, 
many, perhaps, declming under the apprehension it 
might tell unfavourably on their interests in other 
ways. Professor Hen slow, though he did not join in 
the squabbles of the town factions that arose out of 
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this circumstance, nor indeed take any part in tlie 
matter beyond allowing his name to be used in this 
way, boldly offered himself as the nominal prosecutor, 
not afraid to do an v tin no: he conceived to be for the 
public good, and williog to bear the brunt whatever it 
might be. The abuse and persecution which he had 
to sustain in consequence of this prooeeding^ is well 
known in Cambridge and has been often spoken of. 
Not only was the cry raised of " Hen slow, common 
infurmer,^^ whenever he appeared in the streets, but 
the same obnoxious words were placarded upon the 
walls in such large and enduring characters, that e^en 
to this day, * more than a quarter of a eentury after 
the transaction, they are still distinctly legible in some 
places. They were seen, and " smilingly pointed out 
to a friend,'^ by the Professor himself within a year of 
his death, and I have, since his death, seen and read 
them myself. " His services were, however, deeply ap- 
preciated at the time, for he received three handsome 
testimonials : one from the town of Cambridge ; an- 
other from the town committee for the suppression of 
corruption ; and the third horn a committee of noble- 
men and gentlemen/' 

The above circumstance deserves to be recorded 
mainly as exemplifying the moral courage which dis- 
tinguished Professor Uenslow, not merely in this in- 
stance, but in otJier instances also, as will appear 
afterwards. He had strongly advocated this virtue in 
his ''Address to the Reformers" before quoted. He 
says, in recollection no doubt of his liaving had the 
courage to change his own politics a few years previous : 

* Written in July, 1861. 
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" I wottld bave every Tory consistent, and every 

Radical consistent, and every Whig consistent, until 
either of them shall have become convinced that he 
has been in error^ and then I would have him change 
bis politics^ regardless of every risk, and despising the 
shame which the world will heap npon him. But 
what I would have every man strive to possess is 
' moral courage/ sufficient to declare his own opinions 
unhesitatingly in the face of the world, and adequate 
to maintain them unflmchingly against all influence 
whatever. .... A man of strict moral courage 
will hazard everything lather than act against his con- 
science." He did not give this latter advice without 
following it himself. Having once determined upon a 
particular line of action, which he never did without 
first maturely weighing it on all sides, and being 
thoroughly satisfied that it was both right in itself, 
and the right thing for him to do, — no fear of losing 
popularity, no obstacles thrown in his way, no clamour 
or even threats from without, could turn him from 
his purpose. He went forward, utterly regardless of 
what the world might think or say, and never de* 
sisted till he had gamed his point and earned out bib 
designs. 
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Some think that it was owing to Professor Henslow^s 
zeal and activity in the above affair, and as a reward 
for his political services^ that he received two years 
after from Lord Melbourne, the then Prime Minister, 
higher preferment in tb<' Church. Others deny this, 
and allege that it was through the interest of Dr. 
Allen, Bishop of Ely, who had been formerly tutor to 
Lord Melbotumei and who, appreciating the talents 
and the character of the Professor, was anxious to 
obtain something for him that should not take him very 
far from the University, agreeably to the Pruiessor's 
own wishes. Be this as it may, in 1837 he was pre- 
sented by the Crown to the valuable living of Uitebam 
in Suffolk, worth upwards of £1000 per annum. He 
did not immediately cease to reside in Cambridge. 
Da 1111 that and the following year he only spent the 
summer months at Uitcham; but in 1839, finding 
that the duties of so large a paiish could not be pro- 
perly attended to except by living constantly amongst 
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his people, he came to the determination to quit the 
University altosrcthcr; and from that year to the 
period of his death the recto ry-iiouse at Uitcham wa;i 
his sole residence^ from which he was scarcely ever 
away^ ezeept when called by his professorial duties to 
lecture at the University. 

The University had much cause to regret the 
removal of so distinguished and useful a member 
of its body. Independently of that generous and 
warm-hearted disposition, which had gained him so 
many friends, and which threw such a charm over 
his society to be enjoyed no longer, there was the 
withdrawal of that stimulus which he had so un- 
ceasingly given to the cultivation of the Natural 
Sciences. There was a manifest failing from that 
time of the interest felt in such subjects. The 
breaking-up of the Friday evening smries, where all 
the resident naturalists had so habitually congregated, 
and which had beeu a source of so much enjoyment 
and instruction! told sadly in after-years upon the re- 
duced numbers of young men who devoted themselves 
to Natural History pursuits. It was in order to supply 
the place of these evening meetings, that some of the 
scientific men who had attended tluMu, and felt the 
blank occasioned by their discontinuance, instituted 
the Kay Club in the spring of IS^7, ''for the culti- 
vation of Natural Science by means of friendly inter- 
course and mutual instruction.'^ This Club, which is 
named after the cclel>iaLed naturalist, John Ray, 
formerly a Fellow of Trinity College, still continues. 
It consists of twelve resident members of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge^ besides six associates chosen from 
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the undergraduates and Bachelors of Arts, the meet- 
ings being held weekly at the rooms of the members 
in rotation. It was stated by the secretary in 1857 
that ^ the members and associates have worked cordially 

together; and that the objects of the Club have been 
attained iu as great a degree as its founders conceived 
to be possible/' Still there were other influences 
besides those arising out of his evening meetings, 
exercised by Professor Henslow for the encouragement 
of Natural History in the University. Tiierc was the 
man himself, whose place no one could supply, with 
his engaging conversation, ever present and ready to 
say a word in behalf of his favourite sciencej and ever 
on the Iook<-oat for oliher minds which he might impress 
with a feeling of interest for it similar to his own. 
The altered circumstances, when he went away, appeared 
manifestly in the diminished number of students at- 
tending his botanical lectures. The MUng-off com- 
menced just about that time; and thoughj as before 
noticed, it was partly due to the additions made to the 
examination for a common degree, Professor Babington, 
his succcbsor in the Botanical Chair, thinks that it was 
also due to the discontinuance of his evening parties^ 
followed soon after by the diseontinuanoe of his 
residence in the University. 

But Professor Henslow himself only exchanged one 
field of usefulness and activity for another. The same 
energetic endeavours to do good, to direct the minds of 
the young especially^ the same desire to nuke hunself 
the friend of all, accompanied him into his new 
locality. He was now^ about to cutcv upon a sphere of 
life in many respects totally different from what he 
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had been previously used to. He had^ indeed, been 
aocostomed to ministerial duties in Cambridge* But 
bis position there as curate in a town parish, where he 

had simply to act under the directioa of another, a 
pious and exemplary clergyman, who at that time was 
the incumbent, and always resident himself^ was quite 
distinct from that which he was now called upon to fill. 
At Hitcham^ he was about to take the sole charge of a 
large and neglected rural district, in which it would be 
necessary to exercise all his powers of judgment, skill, 
and sagacity, — all his patience and perseverance, in 
order to effect necessary reforms, to put things upon a 
better footing, and nose the moral and physical as 
well as the spiritual condition of its inhabitants. Pro- 
fessor Henslow was deeply alive to the responsibilities 
of his new situation, and at once applied hiuiself to 
the work set him to do. He would seem to have 
considered with himself in what way he could best 
bring his energies to bear upon it, and to what extent 
especially he could avail himself of those instruments 
for good which he possessed in his scientific acquire- 
ments, in aid of the ordinary teaching which devolved 
upon him as a Church minister. 

Before stating in detail Professor Henslow's schemes 
for the amelioration of his people, it will be proper to 
say something of the parish of Ilitcham itself, and its 
inhabitants as he found them when he first went 
there. 

The village of Hitcham, which consists mainly of 
one long straggling street, is situated on the road 

from Hadleigh to Stowmarkct, being distant from the 
former town about six miles, from the latter town 
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seven. It is fourteen miies from Bury, and the same 
distance from Ipswich. The parish is said to have 
" contained, at tlie time of Professor Henslow^s settle* 
ment in it^ rather more than a thousand persons, 
scattered over an extent of 4117 acres of land. The 
real property in the parish was assessed at ,€6000 
a year, yet there was only a dame-school in the village. 
The unemployed and vagabond labourers were so 
numerous that the poor rate in 1BS4 amounted to 
£1016, being an average sum of 279, for every man, 
woinan^ and child in the village.''"' Moreover, it is 
stated that " parish relief was not unfrequently levied 
by bands of forty or fifty able-bodied labourers, who 
intimidated the previous rector into instant complianee 
with their demands/' With this state of things was 
associated, as may be imagined, a people sunk almost 
to the lowest depths of moral and physical debasement. 
Ignorance, crime, and vice appear to have been rife, 
even to a degree beyond what was too generally pre- 
valent at that time among the Su&lk peasantry. The 
worst characters were addicted to poaching, sheep- 
stealing, drunkenness, and all kinds of immorality. 
Even witchcraft is said to have been practised by them. 
Others, if they did not join in such misdemeanors, 
were more fond of idleness than work, and lolled about 
on the banks and roadsides, dead to all sense of moral 
shame, so long as they could live at the parish expense, 
without anv exertion on their part to maintain them- 
selves and their families. Their houses are described 
as having been many of them Uttle better than hovels, 
in which the common decencies of life could hardly be 
carried out. The Church was all hut empty upon the 
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Sunday, and but little respect paid even to the marriage 
and baptismal rites. There had, indeed, been a resi- 
dent rector before Professor Heuslow, but lie would 
seem to have been one of those easy-going men^ of 
which there was formerly a large sample in the Churchy 
who contented themselves for the most part with doing 
their Sunday duty, leaving the people to themselves 
during the week^ and making no exertion to promote^ 
in other ways than what the law obliged them to^ 
either their temporal or their spiritual welfare. 

Snch was the moral waste which Professor Henslow 
was called upon to till and cultivate. Such were the 
evils he had to correct, such the people he had to deal 
with. The prospect would have disheartened many 
clergymen. His difficulties were the greater^ as there 
were no influential persons in the parish to aid him 
in his attempts to correct what was wrong, and esta- 
blish what was right. The farmers, who ought to 
have backed him up, were intellectually but little 
raised above the labourers they employed; and, with 
that obstinacy and prejudice which so often charac- 
terizes men of their class, — when they are much shut 
out from the world, and alike ignorant of and indif- 
ferent to what is done elsewhere for the amelioration 
of the poor, — instead of approving of the steps he 
took to raise the condition of his parishioners, doggedly 
opposed him in all his schemes, and threw every ob- 
stacle m his way they could. But the new rector was 
not a man to flinch or go back at the sight of diffi- 
culties. What he purposed, he was determined to ac- 
complish, if possible. His aim was to recall his flock 
from sin and idleness to habits of soberness^ honesty, 
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and indnstiy ; to give them a love of independenee, 
and to teach tbein to respect themselves, as well as 
those w ho were placed above them in life. 

Moral and religious lessons would in the first in* 
stance have been utterly lost upon them. It would 
have been throwing pearls before awine. He wisely 
began with trying the expedient of winning them 
over by kindness and conciliation. He did what he 
could to amuse them. Ue got up a cricket club^ 
and encouraged other manly games of a like cha^ 
racter* He also brought into play some of the re- 
sources he possessed as a scientific man. He had an 
annual exhibition of fireworks, which his knowledge 
of chemistry enabled him to let ofi" on the rectory 
lawn^ and which have always a great attraction with 
the lower orders. On other occasions he would pro- 
duce some of his natural and artificial euriosities, 
which, if they stared at in the first instance with that 
vacant look which betrays the ignorant and unedu- 
cated mind, they in time came to take more interest 
in, coupled with the desire of learning a little about 
their history and uses. No man knew better than 
Professor Henslow, how to adapt his language and 
illustrations to the capacities of his hearers, or how 
to gain the attention of those who were naturally least 
disposed to enter into his pursuits. If some of his 
parishioners took him^ as was said, at first for a con- 
juror^ in a few years they fully appreciated his talents 
and extensive knowledge, as well as the advantages 
they had themselves derived froui iiis teaching. 

But Professor Henslow passed on to other means 
of improvement. He lost no time in establishing a 
better school than had hitherto existedj aware, as^ all 
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clerg3'men are who are solicitous about their flock, 
that to secure good wholesome teaching for the rising 
generation is one of the first things to be done in a 
parish where the adult population has been bred in 
ignorance and vice. It is unnecessary^ perhaps, to 
state much on this head, as, with the exception of 
botanical lessons being after a while introduced into 
the school, as one efficient means of developing the 
faculties of the children^ and getting them to take an 
interest in the works as well as in the Word of God — 
on which more will be said hereafter — ^there was 
nothing difiPerent in the mode of education in this 
school from what there is in the schools of other 
places. It may be just observed, that it was almost 
entirely due to his own liberality that Professor Uen- 
slow was able to put the school upon a better footing. 
He met with little support from any of his parish- 
ioners ; he had to bear the greater part of the expense 
himself in the erection of the school-house and the 
payment of a teacher^ and it was only by very gradual 
steps that it was brought into that improved state in 
which it might be seen of late years, and which 
brought some individuals from a considerable distance 
to visit it. 

To return to the labouring men of the village. 
Having in some measure gained their confidence^ and 
won their hearts in the manner above alluded to, Pro- 
fessor Henslow next introduced ploughing-matches as 
a means of further encouragement to apply themselves 
to the work which tJaeir condition required of them, 
but which, hitherto, they had only lasily undertaken, 
or not undertaken at all. These matches were esta* 
blished in 1838, much to the satisfaction of the most 
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deserving labourers, who entered into them with a 
good spirit, but not to the satisfaction of the farmers, 
who viewed them with an eye of jealousy when the 
prize fell to any of their neighbour's men, and. not 
their own ; and who interfered in such a way as " to 
render fair play impossible/' They were consequently 
abandoned at the end of eleven years, and exchanged 
for the allotment system, a yet more elQIcaeiotts means 
of raising the condition of the labourer, but which, 
from the fierce opposition raised by the farmers against 
this measure also, it was not till after long struggling 
and determined perseverance, that Professor Henslow 
succeeded in setting up. 

Professor Henslow saw from the beginning that, in 
order to bring about any lasting improvement m the 
condition of the iiitcham labourer, it would be neces- 
sary to enlighten the employers as well as the em« 
ployed, and to remind the farmers of the duties that 
devolved upon them as occupiers of the land. He has 
observed that, "All schemes, educational, recreational, 
or however tending to elevate (the labourer) in the 
social scale, are positively distasteful to some of the 
employers of labour, whom, nevertheless, we are bound 
to recognise as worthy men, not wilfully opposed to 
the comforts of those beneath them/'* This, and 
more than this, was the case with the farmers of 
Hitcham. They held their men in grievous subjec- 
tion. They viewed them as little better than slaves 
set to do their work, for whose temporal welfare they 
felt no concern. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
they should have left the rector to his own unaided 
* Gani, Chnni^ 1850, p. 691. 

E 
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efforts in establishing a better school in the parish^ 
while they set their faces altogether against the allot- 
ment system. Ignorance and prejudice have, indeed, 
often stood in the way of the latter measure. In 
many places the farmers are apt to think that the 
holding of an allotment will give the labourer a spirit 
of independence that will interfere with the service he 
owes his master. They grudge him a position, which^ 
> in their estimation, will bring him one step nearer to 
themselves, and weaken the authority they clami to 
exercise over him. 

Yet it is these small holdings that, above everything, 
tend to strengthen instead of loosen, the bond of con- 
nection between man and master^ and to make the 
former a more valuable and useful servant. The allot- 
ment finds the labourer employment in those hours 
which too many poor, for want of better occupation, 
spend at the alehouse, or fill up with vicious amuse- 
ments. It makes him cheerful and contented. He 
has bis own piece of land to fall back upon when 
other work is scarce, or not to be got. It brings him 
in also a small return, in addition to his wages, to be 
laid by against times of sickness and old age, when he 
is unable to work at all, instead of becoming charge- 
able to the parish. Nor is it true that it lessens his 
respect for his employer. It rather gives him an in- 
creased respect for both the farmer and the service he 
owes him, when intrusted with a smaU piece of land 
himself. He keeps a watchful eye over his own allot- 
ment, and it teaches him not to commit any breach of 
confidence in respect of the land he is set to cultivate 
for his master. Kor is it a boon only to the honest 
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and industrious : many striking instances are on record 
in which ^^au allotnj nt has been the means of re- 
claiming the criminal^ reforming the dissolute^ and of 
changing the whole moral character and conduct/' 

Perhaps every clergyman who has attempted to es- 
tablish the allotment system in his parish, has met 
with opposition, more or less, at first. I myself ex- 
perienced it when introducing it in my own parish in 
Cambridgeshire many years back. In my case^ some 
said the men would giye theb masters short time and 
easy work, in order to reserve themselves for working 
on their own account at the end of the day. Others 
alleged that they would even steal their master's seed 
to sow upon their own land. A number of similar 
futile objectionB were raised^ which in that instance 
the farmers soon discovered were quite groundless. 

iiut in the case of the Hitcham farmers, it was a 
very long time before these were influenced by any 
reasoning or arguments that could be adduced for 
their conviction. Previous^ however^ to speaking of 
the battle which Professor Henslow had with them 
about the allotment system, it is right to state what 
he had endeavoured to do for their interests, as well as 
for the interests of the labourers in their employ. 

He had, from the first, joined common cause with 
them as with others. He assisted them in theur agri- 
cultural operations, which his extensive general know- 
ledge enabled him to do, and taught them to farm on 
such scientific principles as would secure a more 
abundant return for their labours. He " had ocen^^ion- 
ally been present at the monthly meetings of the Had- 
leigh Farmers' Club, and had given them a few popular 
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lectmes on aeientific subjects connected with agricuU 
tttte.^' After a discussion at one of these meetings^ 
on the fermentation of manures/' he was requested 

to give them a lecture on that particular subject, 
which he accordingly did, at the Anniversary of the 
Club, on December I6th^ 1842. The lecture was so 
well received, that he was induced to follow up the 
subject of the theory of manuring, in a series of 
letters to the farmers of Suffolk in general, published 
in the first instance, from time to time, in the Bury 
Post, but afterwards collected into a volume, to which 
was prefixed the above Address to the Hadleigh Ciubj 
whOe a glossary of the more technical terms occurring 
in the letters was given at the end.* Both the address 
and the letters — which latter are fifteen in nurtibt r, 
dating from January 7th, 1843, to April 20th of the 
same year — are admirably adapted, as well in style as 
in matter, to the class of persons for whose guidance 
they are intended. They eonvey scientific truth in 
such a form, and in such language, as can hardly fad 
to amuse as well as instruct. A friend seemed to have 
rather taken the Professor to task for his " drollery/' 
as the former termed it, thinking it, I suppose, not 
quite suited to the dignity of the writer, or to that of 
liie subject on which he wrote. But Professor Hen- 
slow knew well the best way of "getting af those 
whose attention he wanted to secure, and that it would 
not do to confine himself to dry technical details, 
without now and then giving them a smack of the 
humorous, if he wished to make them attractive to 

* Letters to the Farmers of Suffolk, with a GloMSiy of 
Terms used, &c. 8vo. Loudon, 1843. 
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the particular class he addressed. In justification of 
himself on this point, he Bays> at the condusion of 
hiB preface^ I must be content to lose caate in the 
eyes of the more discreet if I have been unfortonate 

in selecting an improper * time to laugh ; ' but I shall 
not fear to give account of the few idle words in 
which I have indulged^ seeing they were intended to 
serve a special purpose^ which might not otherwise 
have been attained. In catering for the world's wide 
stage^ it may not be amiss to remember that our 
audience are not all called to sittings in the dress 
circle ; and a little sprinkling of broad iarce may serve 
better to point a moral for some parties, than more 
sober eomedy alone could have done/' 

In his address to the Hadleigh Club^ he had pro- 
posed to the funiicrs to make experiments for them- 
selves on the subject of manures, on a small scale, 
before venturing to operate on a large one in conse* 
quence of any suggestions he had offered. That they 
might be the better prepared for such an inquiry, he 
gave them a general view of the principles of nutrition 
in veerctables, upon which depends the right applica- 
tion of manures to increase the produce of the soil. 
He then treated of the leiative value of the different 
kinds of organic and inorganic manures. He mentioned 
the desirableness of ascertaining the extent to which 
farmers should allow the process of decomposition to 
be carried on in the dunghill, or whether they need 
allow the materials to ferment at all, before they are 
applied to the land/' And he commented upon the 
bad practice of leaving dunghills by the road^side, and 
suffering all the liquid parts, the most valuable for the 
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etopB, to ran to waste. He told them the preparation 
of manure should be watdied and attended to at home^ 

as caicfuily as the food prepared for cattle/' 

The main object of the letters, ia piu'suance of this 
subject of nianures, was to instruct the farmers how 
to perform the experiments above recommended so aa 
to insure success in the results. He says^ unless they 
experimented for themselves, they might *'be fifty 
years in detenninin^ some point of importance which 
might be settled in lii'ty months^ or hfty days.'' 

One experiment he strongly urged was to " test the 
value of Liebig's suggestion, that gypsum should be 
added to manure heaps to fix the ammonia.^' He ex- 
pressed a wish tliat this exj)criment should be iiied 
by every farmer in Sufiblk who felt any interest in the 
progress of agriculture;" and with the view of getting 
it tried by as many as possible, he was at great pains 
to circulate widely in the county skeleton forms to be 
filled up by the experimenters with the results at 
which they severally arrived. 

The number of farmers that responded to this call 
was small at first, but gradually increased. Professor 
Henslow, however, knew the difficulty of getting 
practical men to deviate from the courses in which 
they have long persisted, and was not discouraged at 
what he had every reason to expect. He persevered, 
though continually met by remarks that he was en- 
gaging in a hopdess task, in asking farmers to con- 
duct such experimental inquiries as he urged. One 
Sufiblk agriculturist declared ''that he was not 
acquainted with more than one farmer whom he con- 
sidered qualified for undertaking the expenmeut he 
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propoaed." A scientific friend wrote to him^ saying, 
"As for hoping to get resnlts registered by the 

farmers, if you succeed, you will cither prove yourself 
a magician, or else that your SuO'oik farmers are very 
different from the Shropshire ones whom I have been 
accnstomed to.'' Others said he would not find fifty 
persons in Suffolk (fifty was the number he wanted to 
get) who had sufficient public spirit to co-operate in 
the way he sugsrcstcd. And after a certain number 
had already come forward, it was insinuated that 
though willing not many would be able to fill up 
the schedule in a satisfactory manner.'^ One landed 
proprietor out of Suffolk even declared '^that he never 
yet knew a faiincr who could correctly fill up a 
schedule of any sort." Some of the old farmers in 
the neighbourhood, who had lived and prospered under 
the system of farming into which they had been ini- 
tiated half a century or more back, thought the Pro- 
fessor a meddling fellow, and laughed at the idea of his 
being able to tell them anything worth their attending 
to. This last was simply ignorance and prejudice 
combined. But there was yet another suggestion of 
evil surmise/' which Professor Henslow was more 
careful to answer. It was feared in one quarter that if 
" the experiment should fai/j such a result would pro- 
duce a bad effect, by shaking whatever confidence '' the 
fiurmers might before have been disposed to place in 
the recommendations of seimitific men." ^ J hope it 
will succeed/' said a gentleman who first suggested 
this possible contingency to the I'rofessor. The Vro- 
fessor's reply to this was characteristic of the man, who 
never was afraid to meet the truth in any shape. 
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Eeally, Farmers of Suffolk/' said he, I am half 
inclined to say that I hope it may not succeed, if I am 
so little likely to be understood, that you suppose I have 

formed any decided opinion about its success or failure. 
If I had wished to play the conjuror, or had cared to 
count upon your applause by foretelling success, I dare 
say I could have contrived some ei^eriment in which 
success could have been secured, or at least not left 
very doubtful. Perhaps some of you might then have 
been persuaded to consider me an agricultural Solo- 
mon, and would have allowed me to dictate to you any 
wild schemes or plans for agricultural improvements, 
without any attention to common prudence or circum- 
spection on your parts. But I hate all such ma- 
noeuverings and underplots, as I would detest the pious 
lures and frauds put forth to prop or propagate an 
unstable faith. Look back through my letters, and 
you will see that the object and end which I have pro- 
posed to myself has been the suggesting to you the 
necessity of 'experimental co-operation;' and that 
what I chiefly aim at in our present experiment is, to 
show you how ' experimental co-operation ' should be 
carried on. It would be very presumptuous and veiy 
unphilosophical in me to say beforehand, that I am 
positive of what will be the result of our experiment ; 
but 1 do say that I am positive the experiment cannot 
fail in producing some good result; and that is all 
that a wise and cautious philosophy would have us 
look to. Let us first see what the result may be, and 
then let us speculate afterwards upon what that result 
may teach us. With this determination, the experi- 
ment cannot fail — it must teach us something. And 
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80 of every experiment oondncted on eorrect princi- 
ples — it never fails. However it may fail in })roducing 
that particular effect winch the experimenter may 
desire, or fancy he can secure^ yet, even if he should 
be completely baulked in his ezpectationsj the ex- 
periment has assisted him in discovering the truth ; 
anditwill^ in consequence, teach him either to cleave to 
the 'old ways/ or to turn to the 'new ways/ accord- 
ing as he tiuds that the one or the other practice will 
be?t serve his purpose/' 

What the mult proved^ in the end> to be in the case 
of the particular experiment here recommended to the 
Suflfolk farmers, is not mentioned in the " Letters/' 
It is stated, however, that no less than sixty-nine 
farmers sent in their names as willing to conduct the 
inqidry^ and received schedules to be severally by them 
filled up. This was a larger number than Professor 
Henslow reckoned upon, and it showed that there was 
at least more "public spirit in the county than one 
of his objectors anticipated. In some instances in his 
own parish the Professor was himself present to super- 
intend the necessary preparations for having the ex- 
periment properly carried out. He has given an 
amusini^^ account of the proceedings on one of these 
occasiuus, and the w^hole testifies to the readiness with 
which he would spare neither time nor trouble in 
order to be useful to his neighbours, though in a 
matter which in no way appertained to his immediate 
profession as a clergyman. 

And there can be no question as to the good that 
resulted from thus stirring up the farmers to a more 
methodical and scientiiic way of conducting their 

Ed 
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agrienltnral operations. It helped to put them more 

upon a lot)! nil:; with the age. It served to opeu their 
eyes to the necessity of no longer persisting in old 
practices, if it could be shown experimentally that 
those practices were bad. Professor Henslow did not 
want to make them all philosophers ; but he wanted 
to make thcin willmg to co-opcratc m any experi- 
mental inquiries which scientific men suggested. 
Science and practice must go hand in hand: each 
must recdve assistance from ibe other. The time was 
come when, as the Professor stated, The art of hus* 
bandry should be converted into the science of agricul- 
ture." Science was extending its domain far and 
wide. Its influence was being daily more and more 
felt in the arts and manufactures. And it was now 
claiming to be attended to in places from which it had 
been hitherto shut out^ and to have its voice listened to 
by those who had long turned a deaf ear to its sug- 
gestions. It was evident that if farmers continued to 
go on in the old jog-trot system, they would speedily 
be left behind in the race. All their operations are 
dependent for success upon the knowledge of certain 
first principles in chemistry and vegetable physiology, 
it might be added of geology also, without which they 
may^ perhaps^ secure a certain return, but can never 
get from the land all that the land is capable of yield- 
ing under a more judicious treatment, conducted by a 
better-educated class of men than fanners generally 
are. 

There is reason to thinks from the various commu- 
nications addressed to Professor Henslow on tbe sub- 
ject, that these letters had a wider influence than any 
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he ever anticipated* By tbe cireolation of the weekly 
press in which they were first published^ their infiu- 

ence extended uui oi' Suffulk^ and attracted the atten- 
tion of not a few proprietors and occupiers of iund in 
other parts of England. Professor Henslow^ however, 
did not carry on the subject further. As he reason- 
ably observed, it would have taken up too much of his 
time, and called him too much away from higher and 
more important duties. He was content with having 
opened the way. He left it to others to propose other 
experimentSj to be tried by the farmers. He himself 
*' nude his bow to them aa a chemist/' though he 
might stUl gratify an itching for diseussing some 
botanico-agricultural question or other/' as he saw 
occasion. In his own humorous way of expressing 
it, he had concentrated his fire upon a single point, 
never slackening till a breach was made, but he could 
not pretend to maintain so rapid a discharge as before, 
aiLcr that the chief outwork had been gained. 

There were other matters discussed in the above 
letters besides the management of manures. There 
was good advice given respecting the ^'stripping off 
the leavea of Hants,'' in reference to a practice adopted 
by some persons of pulling off aU the leases of their 
])otato crops in order to increase the size of the 
tubers. Professor Uenslow showed that the result of 
one experiment he mentions, rendered it highly pro- 
bable that the practice was not advisable, though it 
might possibly be beneficial for certain purposes in the 
case of some other crops. He referred especially to 
the case of mang:el-wurzel. In some places, he was 
informed, the leaves of this plant were pulled two ur 
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three times during tke period of its growth^ whilst in 
other districts the practice was to pull thmn only a 
short time before the roots were dug up/' He sup- 
posed this would not be done unless some advantage 
was perceived. Yet science and practice seemed here 
to be at variance. He took the question up in a 
botanical point of view. And he went on to state 
what the functions of the leaves are in connection with 
the nutrition of plants in general. He contradicted 
'* tlic very commonly-admitted uutiou that the root 
directly nourishes the leaf, and not the leaf the root/* 
Still he suggested that further experiments should be 
made with reference to the particular case of mangel- 
wurzdj and this was another instance in which far- 
mers, if they wish to get at the real truth, should co* 
operate in carrying out an inquiry.* 

The Letters " conclude with a judicious appeal to 
the country gentry and the ''rural clergy ** to use 
their endeavours to promote a more inquiring spirit 
among the fieurmers in their respective neighbourhoods, 
;ind Lo secure their co-operation in taking such steps 
as may tend both to promote agriculture, and to raise 
the general intelUgenoe of the agricultural com* 
munity. 

But there is one step towards bringing about this 

desirable end, to which Professor Henslow had already 
called the especial attention of his own farmers at the 
meeting of the Hadleigh Club ; which forms the cou- 

* Acci nlinp; {o recent experiments by Professor Buckman, 
of Cirencester Agricultural College, it would appear that 
Stripping the leaves off mangel-wnzzel leisens the weight of 
the root crop by nearly one half.— See Biep, Brit, Atws^ 1860, 
p. 38. 
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eluding part of his Address to that body, prefixed to 
the volume of letters, and which, from its importance, 
deserves to be recorded here. It respects the duty 
which the fanner owes to the labourers in his employ- 
ment*. After speaking of manures^ he adds, — 

"Before I sit down I shall venture to say a lew 
words upon another subject on which I feel myself 
much more qualified to give an opinion than upon how 
your crops should be managed. There is a description 
of culture which requires its special manure, and in 
which I conceive you are as deeply interested as in any 
which you carry on in the fields. You have the pro- 
per cultivation of your labourers to look to. This is 
not the place, nor is this a befitting occasion for me to 
appeal to you on any higher grounds than mere 
worldly policy, for recommending attention to their 
moral, intellectual, and social condition. One of the 
best manures which you can provide for the descrip- 
tion of culture I now allude to^ is to secure your 
labourers constant employment. I shaU not enter 
upon the wide field which this question embraces ; but 
I put it simply to you as a matter of worldly policy to 
do so. I am no prophet ; but it needs no prophet to 
foreshow you what will certainly come to pass if your 
labourers are thrown out of employ. If profits are to 
depend in future upon increased produce, and not upon 
high prices, then must there be an increase of general 
intelligence among your labourers, to enable you to 
take advantage of improved methods of culture; and 
there must be increased labour, also, to carry them out. 
I recommend to your serious attention that glorious 
maxim of the wisest of earthly monarchs, 'There is 
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that soatttTcth and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet^ but it tendeth to 
poverty/ " — Prov. xi» £4. 

These remarks were made when Professor Henslow 
was himself labouring to improve the miserable con- 
dition in \\ hich he found the Hitcham poor on his first 
arrival m the j)arish ; and when, from what he saw im- 
mediately about him^ he had reason to believe that the 
same poverty and misery prevailed elsewhere. The 
warning was much needed, and well-timed. There 
had, Diany years previously, been riots and insurrec- 
tions throughout the kingdom among the labouring 
classes, who, in some cases, smarting under the real 
evils they endured^ in others misled by artful and de- 
signing men, wickedly attempted to redress themselves 
in defiance of all law and authority. And within two 
years after the delivery of the above sentiments, there 
was a repetition ot the same outbreaks, accompanied 
by crimes of the deepest dye. The villagers, from 
want of employment, and low wages, became discon^ 
tented, and, blind to their own interests, at the same 
tnuc harbounni^ a vnidictive feeling towards their 
employers, they sought the destruction of the very 
property which could alone give them work. Scarce a 
night passed during the winter months, at one period, 
but the sky was lit up with incendiary fires, not merely 
in Suffolk, but in other of the Eastern counties. The 
alarm became general ; and as the guilty parties 
showed little discrimination with respect to the objects 
of their attack, no farmer felt himself secure. 

If the farmers were not themsdives entirely to blame 
for all this, a great deal rested on their heads. Other 
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causes may haye coxubmed to bhug it about^ but cer- 
taioly things would never have come to such a pass if 
the labourer's position in society had heen duly zecog- 
nised by his employer — if his education had been 

more cared fur, and no liiiidraiices been thrown in the 
way of the advancement of his physical and moral 
condition. It must have been some consolation to 
Professor Henalow to think that he had spoken out on 
this sabject on the occasion above referred to^ and that 
he had himself done^ and was still doings so far as his 
influence extended, all he could to amend the evil. 
Now, however, that it was at its worst, the year 1844, 
he gave wider cireulation to his opinions. He pub- 
lished, in the month of August in that year, a 
pamphlet, entitled, " Suggestions towards an Inquiry 
into the present Condition of the Laboaring Popula- 
tion of Sutfolk,^^ besides which he made a series of 
appeals to the landlords, the farmers, and the public 
at large/' on the same subject, through the channel of 
the weekly press. With the view of raising the con- 
dition of the labourer, the great point he insisted 
upon was, that ^'justice should be done to the land; 
in other words, that no person should hold more land 
than he had capital fully to cultivate/' He stated 
that, *^ if the land were weU tilled, there would be no 
surplus of labourers, and, consequently, no want of 
employment; and that the possessors of the soil were 
bound to take care that its capabilities for employing 
and feeding the population should be duly called forth. 
As an illustration of the distress to which the labourers 
had been reduced by the contrary system, he entered 
into statemciiiii to show that in the parish of liitcham 
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not above three-fourths of the number of hands were 

employed that might be engaged on the land, and that 
the employment of an increased number would be to 
none so beneficial as to the occupiers themselves." 

This advice^ bo freely tendered^ waa^ no doubt^ un- 
palatable to manyj but it struck at the root of the 
evil,- and it had its fruit in the end in his own neigh- 
bourhood at least, if not elsewiitrc. The Hitcham 
farmers seemed, after a time^ in some measure awakened 
to a sense of their duty; a better spirit and feeling 
subsisted between them and the men in their employ, 
and, at the period of Professor Henslow's deaths it is 
said that there was no redundancy of labourers in the 
parish. 

But^ before this improved state of things came 
about, he had succeeded in establishing the allotment 
system^ to which, as before observed, there was a 
strong opposition raised on the part of the &nnerB^ 

and to which subject it is now necessary to revert. 

It was in 1845 that Professor Henslow first drew the 
attention of his parishioners, and the public generally 
in that part of the country, to the Allotment System, 
by the publication of An Address to Landlords, on 
the Advantages to be expected from the general estab- 
lishment of a Spade Tenantry from among the Labour- 
ing Classes/' In this pamphlet he set forth the great 
improvement that would be likely to follow the intro- 
duction of the allotment system in the condition of 
those classes. He noticed that ''a want of constant 
employment among a certain portion of the labourers 
was producing a vast amount of evil to the whole 
class/' This evil he traced back to the fountain. 
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head ; aad it seemed to him morally certain that the 
labourers might be very easily restored to a state of 

comparative comfort and independence, provided all 
landlords were sufficiently attentive to the great ' moral 
duty' which attaches itself to the possessors of landed 
property/' He had previously spoken on this subject 
in his address to the Hadleigh farmersj as also in his 
communications to the Suffolk papers before alluded to. 
Hut he here dwells npon it agaiiij at the same time 
making extracts from other works^ in which the above 
duty is recognized and clearly set forth. He wished 
these ''two broad facta to be kept in view, — ^''that 
the labourers (as a class) were not enjoying the hope 
and comfort they ought to possess in our free, favoured, 
and Christian country ; and that this system of spade- 
culture had heen shown to be capable of most mate- 
rially improving their condition/' He thought there 
was sufficient evidence ''in favour of the labourers 
being allowed some more direct interest in the soil 
than thev at that time possessed;" adding, "Wherever 
the labourers are so completely prostrate at the feet of 
their masters, as they aie in some of our villages, we 
shall look in vain for that wholesome independence of 
spirit which was so notoriously the attribute of our 
free peasantry in times not very long gone hy" He 
observed, that some farmers were " not so sensible as 
they ought to be of the just claims of their labourers 
and that several^ as was well known^ actually took 
advantage of their helpless condition^ — "becoming 
tyrannical aud liard-hcartcd to an extent that could 
scarcely have been expected of protessing Christians.'^ 
He did not mean to consider the aUotmeut system as a 
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panacea for all the evils that oppressed the labouring 
classes^ but it held out to them a veiy considerable 
resource^ which might even be made something like an 
equivalent for the glaring insufficiencies of their system 
of" servitude at tliut time. 

Earnest as the above appeal was, and multiplied as 
were the arguments adduced by Professor Uenslow in 
fsvour of the project he wished to carry out, they 
made but little impression upon the Hitcham farmers. 
With one or two exceptions, they continued to hold 
out for years in the most obslioate manner. Their 
selfish ideas still stuck to them : they would listen to 
nothing. Professor Henslow^ however^ did not go on 
waiting for ever for their consent before commencing 
the system he was so anxious to adopt. In an 
" Address to the Inhabitants of the Parish/' circu- 
lated among them in Easter week^ 1849 — ^when some 
charity lands in the parish, which he was desirous 
should be laid out in allotments^ were to be cdet — ^he 
again drew their attention to the subject, and from 
that time took tlic matter seriously m hand. There 
were then but two allotments in the parish, which he 
had let out of his own glebe land. But so ener- 
getic were the measures he adopted to increase the 
number, and so popular did they become, that, in 
a similar "Address** to his parishioners the year 
following, he was able to announce the addition of 
"fifty others, of one quarter of an acre each," be- 
sides numerous appUcants, still on the list, desirous 
of possessing an allotment when they could have 
one. 

The farmers, finding the ground gradually giving 
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way beneath their feet^ rose up, detennined to defend 
their own position to the last^ and to make a firm stand 

against the innovations thus introduced mto the parish. 
Thinking to crush the whole system, they assembled 
in strong numbers at a vestry meeting held in March, 
1852, and attempted to exact a pledge from each other, 
which many gave, that they would refuse all employ- 
ment and show no favour to any day-labourer who 
should hold an allotment/^ This resolution did not 
at all disconcert the rector. The storm raged about 
him, but he was proof against its violence. His moral 
courage was not to be subdued by any such ungenerous 
treatment of those whose cause he advocated. It 
rather waxed the stronger, from tlie righteous indig- 
nation felt at such conduct. He persevered, without 
losing either his patience or his temper. He calmly, 
but in as determined an attitude as that assumed by 
the farmers, stuck up for the rights of the poor. He 
declared himself to be their champion ; and, in a short 
printed statement which he circulated in the parish, he 
conveyed to the farmers a severe and cutting rebuke for 
their selfishness and illiberality. He told them plainly 
that his mind was qiute made up, that nothing 
should deter him from carrying out his intentions, 
and that he should treat with the utmost indifference 
anything they said in dictation to himself, or in con« 
demnation of the course he pursued. 

This declaration seems to have had some effect upon 
the Hiteham farmers, who, finding it was impossible 
any longer to hold the ground for which they had so 
long and so obstinately contended, at length withdrew 
their opposition. They must, alter a time, have seen 
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their mistake. They mu8t have been made seDsible of 
the marked improvement which took place in the 
parish, and in tiie general conduct of the people^ from 
the period of the allotment system coming into ope- 
ration^ as I have been informed was decidedly the case. 
At the time of Professor Henslow's death, the allot- 
ments amounted to nearly 150 in number. The 
scheme had been matured, and had brought forth its 
fruits ; and at the annual shows for the distribution of 
prizes to the best and inost industrious cultivators of 
the soil, the Hitcham allottees are said to have often 
distanced all competitors in the excellence of their 
produce/' 

Professor Henslow's moral courage has been already 

alluded to in a former part of this memoir. It was 
quite as much called for, and quite as ready to show 
itself, on the occasion just mentioned. It is not every 
clergyman that will boldly stand up against a body 
of fanners, who have long had their own way in 
everything, and who look upon the parson as one set 
to attend to the souls of his people, but as having no 
business to meddle in the general affairs of the parish. 
It requires, indeed, some discretion and judgment to 
know to what extent it is advisable to go, in the 
attempt to carry out any particular measure, when it 
causes an interruption of those amicable feelings that 
should subsist between the clergyman and his parish- 
ioners. Yet no one can otherwise than applaud the 
course which Professor Henslow took in the matter of 
the Hitcham allotments. Whatever may have been 
the case with his opponents, he himself was never put 
out. There was no breach of charity on his part. 
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He bore no ill-will to any one. lie simply acted from 
a high sense of duty ; firmly maintaining his ground, 
when a principle was attacked, but open to conciliation 
the moment his adversaries gave way* 

It is necessary now to advert to some other schemes 
adopted by Professor Henslow for the good of his 
people. One of these was the institution of Horti- 
cultural Shows, at which there was a distribution of 
prizes, as alluded to above, when speaking of the allot- 
ment system, to the best and most industrious of the 
allotment tenants. These shows, of which there were 
two in the season, lu tlic months of Jul) and Sep- 
tember, took place on the lawn before the rectoi-y- 
house. They were first established in 1850, and 
there was a recurrence of them each year daring the 
lifetime of the Professor. They acquired great cele- 
brity, as well from the circumstance of the large num- 
bers that fiocked in from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood to witness the proceedings of the day, in addition 
to the people of his own parish, as from the drcum- 
stance of the detailed notices of each meeting which 
generally appeared in the county papers the week 
afterwards. The high o])inion that was entertained of 
their utility, was shown by the intiuence they had in 
causing similar shows to be got up in other places ; 
one especially that was established at Thornham Hall, 
Suffolk, by Lord Henniker. Besides prises for wheat, 
there were prizes distributed for fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, and honey. There were also sometimes prizes 
offered for works of mechanical ingenuity, such as 
figures of animals, &c., carved in wood. This was 
done with the view of encouraging the labourers to 
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spend their long winter evenings profitably, and to 
find tliem an amusing occupation. Tents were pitched, 
that for receiving the productions of the cottagers^ 
gardens being fifty or sixty yards long; and^ on one 
occasion, there were no fewer than ninety-seven ex- 
hibitors/^ A spectator, who went to visit the show 
held Sept. 28, 1853, speaking of the exhibition of 
vegetables and flowers by the villagers, says^ — it did 
great credit to the competitors, displaying an amount 
of skill in cultivation, which few who did not see it 
would helieve could exist in a remote country vil* 
lage." * 

Besides the tents for the more special purposes of 
the show, there was always one tent allotted to a mis- 
cellaneous collection of specimens in natural history^ — 
animals, birds, nests, rej^tiles, insects, &c., — ^in addition 

to specimens in the arts, some from foreign cuuutries, 
to illustrate the domestic furniture, clothing, and 
utensils of other nations, — models also, and antiquities. 
This the Professor called his " Marquee Museum/' the 
various contents of which were got together at the 
cost of no little trouble, to attract the attention of 
visitors, and to give an additional interest to the tneet- 
ing. On one occasion the dimensions of the trunk of 
the great mammoth tree (Wellingtonia) were traced 
out on the lawn, with a diagram showing its relative 
sise in comparison with other trees. On another occa- 
sion there was to be seen at the top of the tent for the 
villagers' productions, " a most elaborate model of a 
gentleman's house and garden, with flower-beds, walks, 
shrubberies, fountains and visitors, all carefully and 

♦ Gard, Chran., 18o3, p. 646. 
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beautifully modelled/' But it was not merely to gra- 
tify the eye that he catered for the company in this 
way. At intervals, to relieve the more routine business 
of the day, he would summon to the Marquee 
Museum as many as liked to come, and, for a few 
minutes at a time, deliver those little lectures, — lec- 
turets'^ he termed them^ — ^which so peculiarly dis- 
tinguished these shows, and which none hut himself 
could liavc SO felicitously adapted to the mixed audience 
before him. He knew exactly the kind of things that 
would interest his hearers, and the kind of language 
to use whilst explaining them ; and he had something 
ready for each. He would talk to the women about 
the Manchester cottons, or tell them the way in which 
they washed linen or conducted other domestic ope- 
rations in some places abroad. He would explain to 
them the action of the common pump^ or the way in 
which some of their common utensils were made, or 
show them differrat articles and curiosities, worked up 
for use or ornament by savage nations. The village 
blacksmith might learn something about ironworks; 
the glazier see dijQTerent kinds of glass, and hear the 
several processes hy which they were obtained. And 
all had their ideas raised above the productions of 
their own iieighbourljuoLl, by a sight of foreign jilants, 
birds, and other animals. Sometimes the Professor 
would produce living specimens of toads and snakes^ 
and teach his people not to repute as venomous^ accor* 
ding to the common superstition^ creatures which were 
perfectly harmless, and which it was wanton cmelty to 
destroy. The farmers he would lecture on the weeds 
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of agriculture ; or show them mumniy wKeat^ rice in 

the car, or samples of corn from the colouiesj or mag- 
nified representations of the funguses which produce 
the diseases in wheat ; at another time he would teach 
them not to trust to the moon when haymakings for a 
change of weather^ and try to remove other hindrances 
to the spread of knowledge and truth, arising from 
vulgar errors and viilfjar prejudices. 

The exhihition of these different articles^ and this 
familiar way of addressing the people^ served not 
merely to enliven the day^ but to cement the bond of 
union between the people and their instructor. It 
led them to regard him as their friend and companion, 
as well as their minister; and it gained for him a 
more attentive ear^ when at other times be had occasion 
to inculcate upon them lessons of a higher and more 
important character. 

Nor should it be omitted to state that, for the 
amusement of the lads and young folk who came to 
the shows, but to whom the holiday on the occasion 
was the chief attraction^ he was good-natured enough 
to set up swings and poles for gymnastic exercises, and 
allow them to play foot-ball and other games on the 
lawn. In short, the whole was a scene of festivity and 
mirth, harmony and goodwill, instruction and enter- 
tainment combined, such as, it may be safely said, has 
never been surpassed, if ever witnessed, in the gard^ 
of the village clergyman, and such as the inhabitants 
of Hitcham will long remember. All which was 
farther promoted by a plentiful supply of tea and 
other good things to the villagers in the evening. 
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winding-up with '^God save the Queen'' as z finale to 
the whole.* 

As a specimen of one of these days, I have annexed 
a programme of the Horticultural Show held on Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1860^ being the last that ever took place. 

HiTCHAM Lauulhers' and Mechanics' Horticul- 
tural Society. Second Show^ Oct. 3aD, 1860. 



''8 to 10 A.M. Specimens received on the rectory lawn. 
^' 12« Marquee museum ready for inspection. Lec- 

turets as opportunity offers later in the 
day. Among additions since the July 
Show, observe 
''1. Five unpublished lithographic portraits 
of their Royal Highnesses, the Princesses 
Alice, 1859 ; Helena, 1849 ; Louise, 1851 ; 
aud the Princes Arthur, 1859; Leopold, 
1859. 

^'2. Photographs of highly-magnified objects 
of Natural History; among which are a 
fly's toiigue and eye; Parasites (lice) of 
Man and Ox; Spider's claws; Saws of a 
Saw fly; fossil Foraminifera. N.B. The 

* Several interesting accounts of tbeae Tlorti cultural Shows 
have been published by different persons who have visited 
them, in the Oardeinera Chronicle; see vols. 1854, p. 620; 
1856, p. 646 ; 1857, p. 679 ; and 1859, p. 623. 

Perhaps the most detailed, as well as the most amusing, will 
be found in the Literary OaxOte of July 9, 1853, fiom. the pen 
of Mr. Xiovell Keeve. ^ 

F 
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Cbalk (in round nnmben^ 1000 miles in 
length, 500 in breadth, and 1000 feet 

thick^) has been mainly produced by these 
microscopic creatures ! Section of Fine- 
wood with circular disks on the cells. 
3. Magnified representationa of 151 forma of 
Snow Cryatala. 
''4. Caae containing living specimens of onr 
suicillcst British Mammal, the Ilaivebt 
Mouse. 

''5. Pearls from four British MoUusks, viz., 
Oyster, Periwinkle, Pearl-muscle, fresh- 
water Clam. 
'*6, For the sake of Children, yonng and 
old. A (Msc contiuiiing a ''Hcap^* of 
Shells and Corals; also, under a Glass 
shade, a new Device from the last Horti- 
cultnral Show in Fairy-land." 

" 1 P.M. Show-booth ready for inspection. 

" 24* Prizes to Village Botanists of the first class, 
for (1) Wild-fruit Posies; (2) Dried-grass 
Posies. N.B, The species to be named 
in each case, (8) Herbarium specimens. 
School Beport 

"8. Allotment Report. Prizes distributed for 
(1) Superior culture; (2) Hatcher Sweep- 
stakes; (3) Specimens exhibited at this 
Show. 

Thanks to the Judges, Donors of Prises, and 
all others aiding and abetting our pro- 
ceedings. 
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" 4i. Begin to lemove Specimens from the Booth. 

Not to forget to restore Cheque and Prise 

Tickets to the Stewards. 
«5. Ready for Tea. Ticketless Babies (0 to 2 

years old) and Ticketed Ditto (2 to 4 years) 

admitted as heretofore. 
^ 6. God save the Qneen. Good Night. May 

the occasion prove a blessing, without a 

single instance of ofifence against the laws 

of God or Man/' 
It will be observed in this programme, that at 2) p.m. 
prises are distributed to the village Botanists. This 
leads to mentioning the part which the school-children 
took in these meetings, in connrctiua with the subject 
of Botany, as taught by Professor Ueualow in the 
Village School. 

Without omitting other branches of knowledge^ 
some no doubt of more importsnce, he thought that 
Botany might, to a certain exteut^ be conveniently 
employed "for strengthening the observant faculties, 
and expanding the reasoning powers, of children in all 
classes of society.^' Independently of the value of 
botanical knowledge abstractedly considered, the study 
of it leads to fvirther advantages, and may be service- 
able m many ways. It gives children a habit of ob- 
serving nature, teaches them what kind of facts to 
notice, and how to observe correctly, so as to render 
their obaemtions of avail to themaelves or others. 
Even in the case of the children of the lower orders, 
it tends to make them more useful in the several 
callings they are likely to exercise in after-life. Young 
women in service, who often have the care of the 

f2 
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children of the rich^ — ^lads employed either in the farm 
or garden^ — still more^ those who may be engaged as 
})upil-teachers in other schools, — ^all these have the 

opportunity, more or less, of turning such knowledge 
to account. It furnishes them also with uiiiucent and 
rational amusement in those leisure hours, which so 
many servants and poor idly throw away when their 
required work is done. Above all, it tends to raise 
their thoughts to the contemplation of the Creator, 
and to make them mindful, as well as observant, of 
that infinite wisdom and goodness, of which they see 
everywhere around them such abundant proofs. 

But in order to obtain these beneficial results, 
botanical lessons must not be confined to tellmg the 
children the names and properties of plants, or how 
they may be artificially grouped, but must be directed 
to teaching them their structure, and their true aihni- 
ties as dependent upon that structure. This was what 
Professor flenslow strongly insisted upon, and made 
the groundwork of the lessons given in his school. 
Nor can it be effectually carried out without employing 
" rertam technical expressions,'^ which alone convey 
'* scientifically accurate ideas.'^ Accordingly, his first 
step was to get the children thoroughly to master these 
necessary terms, and to understand their meaning. 
His habit was to attend the school regularly every 
Monday aftenioun, i'ov the purpose of giving a lesson 
in Botany, from an hour and a half to two hours in 
length. The botanical pupils were all volunteers, and 
limited in number to forty-two. They varied in age 
from eight to eighteen, and mostly entered with great 
spirit into the work set them, seeming thoroughly to 
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ChUdren wishing to learn Botany will be placed in the Third Class, when 
thflj ahall have learnt to spdl correctly the fbUoviog wwdi : — 



Class. 
{L £xerei$e,) 

I. Dieoftgrledoiu. 



/I 



Division. 

(II. Exerem.) 
. Angieqpennoiu. 



2. Monocotyledons. 

3. Aeotytedonft. 



2. QymnoBpeniMMEUi. 

(III. JBrem«.) 

1. PetiOdd. 

2. Glumaceous. 



Section. 
(lY. Exerc'm.) 

'\. ThalamifloraL 
2. Calycifloral. 
■ 8. GoToUiflonl. 
(V. Exerciit,) 
4. Incomplete. 



1 1, Sapwior. 
{ 2. Inferior. 



Children in the Third Class, who have learnt how to fill in the first column 
e< tiie Flocal Schedule, and to speU oonectly the following words, vill be 
raiaed to the Seoond GUum : — 

cSpeir^^ i Ovxi\&&), Style, and Stigma. 

Stamens, of Filament and Antlier (with Pollen). 



Children of the Second Class who have learnt how to fill in the second 
colnmn of the Floral Schedule, and to Spell oorreotlj the following words, will 
be raised to the First Class : — 



C. Aloiio-di-j&c.jtopoly- V. C. 

phyUous, -sepalous, o An A 

•petalons, -gynous. ' „ 

V. Mon-di.« &c., to poly- g ^9"^ ^ 

androus, -adelphous. «' 

pi.,tetrar,dynamoa8. ^ 
Syngenenons. 



V. 

5. Pent- 

6. nox- 

7. Hept- 
6. Oct- 
9. Rnne- 



a- 



V. 

10. Dec- 

11. Endec- 

12. Dodec- 
20. IcoB- 
00. Poly- 



0. 



a- 



Chiklren of the First Class will learn to fill in the third column of the 
Floral Schedule, and to spell correctly the following words : — 

Hypogynous. Porigynous. Epigynous. 

BpipetalonB, Gynandrons. 

Monday Botanical L coD O no at 8 p.m., at the School, to indnde^ 

lot. — ^Inspection of a few species, coneecutively, in the order on the 
plant-list. Anything of interest in their stnietnre or properties will 

then be noticed. 

2iid. — Hard word exercises. Two or three words named one Monday are 

to he correctly spelt the next Monday. 
3rd. — Specimens examined, and the piirts of the flower laid in regular 

order upon the dissecting-boards. The Floral Schedule to be traeed 

upon the slates, and filled up as far as possible. Marks to be 

allowed aooordiDg to the following scale 
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St 

f.- 

n. - 



No. 



jC. P. 

) c. s. 

orP. L. 



1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 



OOHBUOK, PbOVOKTION. 



a-, nono-, fte., gynom 2 



an-, mon-, &c., androus 2 
mon-, Lc.y adelphous 3 
Di-y tetea*, djoftmous 3 

S^Tigenesious 2 



a-, mono-, &c. , petaltms 2 
a-, mowhf Ico.) Bcpaluus 



A]>HB8I0N {InBBSVIOK). 



Superior or Inferior 2 



Classifica- 

XIOM. 



Hypo-, kc. , gynous 4 ' 
EpipetalouB 4 

GjiKindrous 3 



A", mono-, Ice., pLjUous 2 j { nor 



Hypo-, &c., gynous 4 
) Inferior or Sape- 

2 



Class 1 
Division 2 
Section 8 

Order 4 
(Jenus 3 
Species 2 



4tli. — Qaestions res])eotiTi<r liloot ; Sterna and Buds ; Leaf and Stipules ; 
Inflorcsccnoe and Biaota ; Flower and Ovules ; Fruit ; Seed &ad 

EmLiyo. 

MeffulaUons respecting Jiotanical Prizes and Excursions. 

Prizes awarded nccordin^r to the joint ntimher of marks oLtained at ^Fonday 
Legik)ua, from Schedule Labels filled in at home, and for species Urst found in 
flower during tbe season. 

Botanical Excursions attended only by those wlio obtain a sufficient number 
of marks at Monday Lessons. Two Pic nic Exrnrsions durinir tlie snrnmer, 
within the precincts of the parish, open to children in ciich of the three 
Glasses. Other Excnraions within the parish are open only to those of the 
Second and First Class€H. An Excursion to a distance from the pariah for 
those of tlie First Class only who obtain the requisite marks. 

The First Class may attend (at the proper season) at the Eectory on 
Sundays, after Bivuie Service in the afternoon. Objeeta of Natural Histoxy, 
in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, will then be exhibited, and 
such accounts given of them as may tend to improve onr means of better 
appreciating the wisdomi power, and goodness ot the Creator. 

A oopy of the above adieme is given to every child, however young, who ia 
ambitioua of b«ng daased as a volunteer Botanist. 

Example of a Floral SclieduU filled up. 











CL. Dicotyledons. 


P. 
c. 


1 

2 


Monogynous. 


Superior. 


Div. Angiospermous. 


St. 


6 


Tetrad vuauiouti. 

•> 

Houndrous. 


Hypogynous. 


Sec. Thalamifloral. 


C. P. 


4 


Tetrapetalous. 


Hypogynous. 


Ord. Braijsicanths. 


0. s. 


4 


Tetxasepalous. 


Inferior. 

m 


0en. Wallflower. 


Harbi£z Sswell, No. 7. 




Sp. Common. 
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oijoyit. They were divided into three elasses. A cer- 
tain number of words, however, expressive of the ch&> 
rseters of some of the leading divisions under which 

plants are arranged, were given them to spell correctly, 
before they were allowed to enter even the lowest of 
these classes. When they had gained their place in the 
third class, other words, designating the different floral 
organs of plants, were given them to spell in like man- 
ner. There was also put into their hands what was 
called the " Floral Schedule/' a portion of which they 
were required to till up, , When able to do both these 
things eorrectly, they were raised to the second class. 
Higher lessons of a similar character were then set them, 
which they were equally to master before being raised 
to the first. All this, however, will be rendcrt d iimch 
more intelligible by an inspection of " The Printed 
Scheme for Monday Lessons,'' a copy of which is given 
on the annexed Table. A copy of the same scheme 
was given to every child, however young, who was 
ambitious of being classed as a volunteer botanist." 

It will be seen that the first thing mentioned in the 
Monday Lesson is the 'inspection of a few specie!«j 
consecutively, in the order on the plant-list/' This 
refers to a printed list, drawn up by Professor Henslow, 
of all the plants growing wild in the parish of Hitcham, 
with the addition of a few comuiun tiK s in plantations. 
The numbering of the orders, genera, and species in 
this list agrees with Hooker and Amott's British 
Flora,'' the orders having ''been Anglicized by chang- 
ing the terminations of the genitive eases of their 
typical genera into ' anths ' (flowers) ; as llaiuuicul-i, 
Eanunculanths, &c." A copy of this Plant-list was 
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''given to every child who had fought its way into the 
third class, and could wnte down from memory the 
thirteen words of the five ezerciaes at the top of the 
printed scheme.'' 

Before speaking of the way m which this plant-list 
is used, it is necessary to refer to some of the appa- 
ratus with which the Hitcham School w as furnished. 
There was what was called the plant-stand and 
laheLs." This consisted of a framework, cheaply con- 
structed of eight ihin strips of deal, open in front 
and behiiidj and closed at the ends, each of the end 
pieces being three inches long and two inches wide. 
''The top is perforated to receive eighteen common 
east phials, one inch diameter. Sixteen plant-stands 
will carry half a gross of phials, rather more than the 
nnmher of wild-flowers likely to be obtained in blossom 
at the same time.'* The stands are furnished in front 
with "slit-strips,^' at the top and bottom, for the 
purpose of introducing the labels to be affiled to the 
plants. These labels are made of thin card-board, 
having the general terms — elass, division, section, 
order, genus^ species^ &c. — printed upon t]u'm_, aij::iiiist 
each of which terms, the particular class, &c., as the 
case may be, is to be inserted in manuscript by the 
children. ''The labels, which are not in immediate 
use, are methodically arranged in a box, and the 
numhers, indicating the order, genns, and species (as 
in the plant-list), are written at the back, near the 
top of each. If the labels are put away in an upright 
position in the box, they can very readily be arranged 
and referred to by these numbers.'^ 

" The children are required to hring fresh specimens 
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of all the wild-flowers they can procure, iu order to 
keep up the display; but only those who are well 
acquainted with their names are authorised to place 

them in their proper phials/' 

Next, there were the " dissecting-boards/' made of 
thin deal, twelve inches long and nine wide, one of 
whieh was supplied to each child. Across the upper 
half of each board is pasted a paper with four com- 
partments. Opposite these, the names of the four 
floral whorls, and their subordinate parts, arc printed 
(the whole might be in manuscript), together with the 
adjective terminations for expressing botanically the 
numerical and other relationa between them, noticed 
in the floral schedule'' in the printed scheme. 

*' Tlie dissecting-boards are numbered to con'espond 
with numbers assigned to the children. This aflbrds a 
ready method of referring from their exercises to the 
lists in which their merit marks are registered. To 
prevent copying, and to compel the children to depend 
upon tbcir own observations, a distinct position is 
assigned to each in the school-room; and those of 
different classes are so intermixed, that no two of the 
first and second class sit contiguous to each other. 

" A flower is handed to each child : a more difficult 
specimen being usually given to those of the first and 
second classes than to those of the third. The flowers are 
pulled to pieces, and the separate parts of each ^ floral 
whorl ' are placed in the appropriate compartments on 
the dissecting-board. A single glance shows whether 
this preliminary step has been properly performed. 
When these pullings to pieces (digmtied by the name 
of dissections) have been completed, and the children 
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have determined the number^ cobesion, and insertion 

of the parts in tlu; floral whorls, they next record upon 
their slates the results of their observations, and the 
inferences they have drawn froQi them.'' 

The scheme given in the Table above, will show 
how much of this schedole is expected of children in 
the second and third classes. The children rale their 
slates for this exercise before they begin to dissect, the 
elder often assisting the younger. As they severally 
complete it, they deposit their slates in one part of the 
school, and walk into a contiguous class-room, fitted 
with the usual school-^gallery, one bench above another. 
The slates are convey id to the rectory, and are in- 
spected the same evening. Errors arc corrected, marks 
assigned for merit, and a few comments made upon 
the slates in some cases. The slates are returned to 
the school on Tuesday morning, when the school- 
mistress, or the pupil-teacher, reads akud the re- 

Xiiarks." 

We come now to speak of the plant-list exercise. 
The class-room in which the children take their seats, 
after having filled up the " floral schedule as four as 
possible^ is fitted up with the plant-stands. It is 
further furnished with two or more suspending-rods 
of deal, six feet long, one inch broad, and half-inch 
thick, for exhibiting dried specimens from the school 
herbarium, diagrams, plates, and other illustrations, as 
occasion may require.^' 

''A few specimens from the herbarium are exhi- 
bited. These are selected in regular sequence. Where 
an order is so extensive that all the species cannot be 
exhibited at one lesson, a few specimens are brought 
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forward at one time, wbikt progreas is made with tbe 
orders next in the plant-list. It is advisable to confine 

a lesson to the details of a sintrle order or two, even 
though each may contain not more than one local 
species. 

The children are now told to look at the plant- 
listy and a copy of it is distributed to every two or 
three for the occasion. They place their fingers upon 

the order that was noticed the previous Monday. 
They then pass on to the next order, and repeat its 
name aloud, and are told to remember to learn how to 
spell it correctly before the following Monday, when 
they have to write it (together with the fioral schedule 
exercise) on their slates. If tiie order is correctly 
spelt, one mark is allowed for this part of their per* 
formance ; but a mark is taken away if no attempt has 
been made approaching to accuracy. Attention is then 
called to the few (say half-a-doaen) dried specimens 
from the herbarium suspended before them, and all 
who know their names repeat them aloud. Lookujg 
to the plant-list in their hands, they state how many 
genera and apeciea belong to the order about to be 
noticed. This kind of disciplme keeps up their atten- 
tion, and assists greatly in familiarizing them with the 
names of plants and their classification. 

The more prominent characteristics of the order, 
the more striking properties of some of its species, 
whether British or exotic, and anything interesting or 
useful, are then exhibited or mentioned. A few ques> 
tions, likely to elicit more or less pertinent answers, 
are interlaced, and, for the most part, inquisitive eyes 
and ambling lips prove the time has not been wasted.'^ 

p3 
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The above relates to the botanical lessons taught in 
the school* But, besides these^ there were the " home 
exercises/' required only from those who chose to 
undertake them. These exercises consist of the filling 

np, out of school hours^ what ai e called the 'Mabel- 
schedules/' in which are put dovvu, according to a 
printed blank form, the class^ order^ &c*^ of the 
several plants the children collect, together with the 
nnmber of each of the floral organs^ their cohesions^ 
insertion, &c., more on this head being required froni 
the elder children than from the younger. The forms 
are somewhat similar to those employed for the floral 
schedule in the scheme. A portion of the plant itself 
is sent in with the ezerciBe, to show that the plant has 
been really obtained, and marks are allowed, more or 
fewer, in proportion to the pains taken to have the 
exercises correct. 

I have been the more particular in describing Fro* 
fessor Henslow's method of teaching botany in the 
Hiteham School (and as much as possible in his own 
language), from the notoriety it has gained, and the 
success that has attended it as au educational mea- 
sure/^ It has been taken up by the Committee of 
Council on Education, and botany is now taught in some 
other schools in different parts of the country. At 
Marlborough College especially, as I am informed, the 
introduction of botany has been attended with great 
success. Botanical prizes were instituted here in May^ 
I860, by one of the masters, who applied to Professor 
Henslow fbr advice on the subject, and acted prin- 
cipally upon his suggestions. About eight scholars 
went in for the prizes, and the collections of plants 
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made by tbe snccewM candidatefl were very creditable 

Professor Henslow was to have assisted in forriung 
some botanical classes, but his death prevented this. 
He was also to have attended at tbe college, in order 
to elaiiime the coUeddoiis of the eandidates^the roles 
to be observed by them having been ehiefly drawn up 
by himself — but lur the same circumstance. 

Those who wish for further information on the snb- 
ject of teaching botany in schools^ should consult a 
little traetj published by Professor Henslow in 1858^ 
entitled ^'Illustrations to be employed in Practical 
Lessons on Botany; adapted to beginners of all 
classes." All the passages above marked in inverted 
commas are taken from this tract, where there will be 
also found figures, with more full explanations than 
I have given^ of the different kinds of apparatus used 
in the school. The tract was prepared for the South 
Kensington Museum_, and specimens themselves of the 
apparatus may be seen in that Institution. 

He also issued, for the Committee of Council on 
Education^ Department of Science and Art, " A Series 
of nine Botanical Diagrams/' intended chiefly for 
school-room purposes, for which they are admirably 
suited. They are of a large size, and coloured ; and 
for "scientitic accuracy, and general artistic effect," 
can hardly be surpassed. They serve to teach begin- 
ners how certain important technical terms are em- 
ployed. The illustrations repeat, as much as possible, 
the application of the same terms to parts exhibited 
under those different forms and associations by which 
plants are either naturally or artificially grouped into 
large classes, and their subordinate divisions and sec- 
tions/' 
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He was engaged, at the time of his deaths ou yet 
another work on School Botany^ the title of which was 
to have heen ^'Practical Lessons in Systematic and 

Econoiiiic Botany, Educatioual aud Instructional, for 
the use of Beginners in Village Schools and upwards/' 
This little work had been long promised, and was left 
in a forward state, bnt not ready for publication. 

The extent to which many of the village children in 
Hitcham, especially the elder ones, became acquainted 
w ith botany, the readiness with which they could name 
most of the wild flowers of the neighbourhood, refer- 
ring them to their right places in the systemi the 
leading divisions of which they had thoroughly mas- 
tered, the correctness with which they coald distin* 
giiiili and describe the several parts of each plant- 
while it astonished visitors to the school — afforded a 
proof of Profpssor Henslow^s skill in imparting scien- 
tific knowledge to minds that might be thought by 
some incapable of receiving it. It was, indeed| by the 
help of his school children, whom he had thus trained 
to habits of observing, and who not imfreqiiently 
brought him species that he himself had never found 
in the neighbourhood^ that he was able considerably 
to enlarge his catalogue of Hitcham plants. ' 

The children had been further taught to dry the 
plants which they found, and each to form Idr himself 
or herself a small herbarium. Mention has been made 
above of the school herbarium (much of which was 
got together by the children)^ when speaking of the 
plant-list exercise; and in the Illustrations'' tract 
many practical directions and useful hints are given for 
the help and guidance of children in this operation, 
with figures of the ^'collectmg portfolio^'^ — 'Vpacket of 
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drying papers/' containing the "plants under pres- 
sure/^ — the plant " ventilator/' to allow of the air pass- 
ing in sundry places through the packet^ — ^andj lastly^ 
the *' deal cabinet^*' of a cheap, and simple constrac- 
tion, to hold the herbarium when formed. 

Allusion has been made to the part which the chil- 
dren touk in the horticultural shows described above. 
This arose out of their botanical acquirements. They 
were invited to bring to the shows — ux addition to 
a selection of dried plants^ prepared as instracted — 
parcdis of fresh wild-flowers^ consisting of such dif- 
ferent species as the season and the neighbourhood 
produced. These were to be put neatly together in 
nosegays, all being properly named ; and prises were 
awarded to those children who displayed most skill 
,and taste in this operation, and who were most correct 
in assigning the right name to each plant. At the 
July show, in 1858, no less than fifty-six school chil- 
dren competed for " wild-^ower nosegay " prizes, and 
twenty-six received prizes. Some of the herbariaj too» 
exhibited by the children at these shows» were sur- 
prising. One pupil-teacher is said, on one occasion, 
to liuvt; " actually collected in rural strolls, and after- 
wards dried and correctly named^ more than 250 
S|)eriraen8 of plants." 

That the children took an eager delight in their 
botanical lessons could not be more strongly shown 
than by their grief expressed on the occurrence of 
an}i;hinf^ to cause an interruption of the lessons. Pro- 
fessor HensloWj in one of his annual addresses to his 
parishioners^ speaking of the school^ says^ No one 
who had heard the lamentations uttered upon my 
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announcing, at our last lesson before Easter, the neces- 
sity of six weeks' absence at Cambridge duties, could 
possibly have doubted the great interest the children 
take in these exercises/' 

1 am also glad to be able to give the opinion of one 
of Her Majesty's Assistant Inspectors of Schools, who 
twice mspccted tlic school at llitc;hani, as to the effect 
produced upon the minds of the childi'cn by lessons 
in botany. Ue says, in a private communication to 
myself, — 

That the botanical lessons, as handled by the Pro- 
fessor in his own National School, did draw largely 

upon the intelligent powers of his little pupils' minds 
there can be no question. The simple system to which 
he had reduced his plan of making the children break 
up the various specimens into their component parts, 
arrange those parts, observe their characters and rela- 
tions to each other, and thence arrive at conclusions j or 
themselves, was very far from being the mechanical 
process wbicli many, before witnessing it, might have 
supposed 'botany in National Schools' to represent. 
And I think it not at all unfair to say, that these 
diOdren, who, out of school, were (as I had many op- 
portunities of judging) much more conversable than 
the generality of children in rural parishes, owed a 
considerable share of the genearal development of their 
minds to the botanical lessons and the self-exercise 
connected with them.'' 

Professor Ilenslow had a playful way with children, 
whicli won their affections as well as their attention to 
what he was teaching them^ and which was one secret 
of his success. He would always speak kindly to them. 
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and eneourage them in different little ways. All who 
competed for the wild-flower nosegay prises^ though 
they did not succeed in p^etting a prize, were allowed 

a pinch of "white snuff,'^ as he jokingly called it — or 
sugar-plums. He generally had a snuff-box full of 
these sugar-plums in his pocket when he went into 
the village^ offering a pinch to any of the Httle chil- 
dren whom he happened to meet. 

A feeling of honest pride, if successful lu obtaiiiiTi^ 
a prize on so public an occasion as that of the Hor- 
ticultural Shows, stimulated the children to make 
further progress in the science they had been taught^ 
while it encouraged others to commence as stadentsj 
in the hope of bein^ one day able to deserve the like 
distinction at the IuidJ of the Professor. 

Another encouragement was the desire to be allowed 
to join in the botanical excursions nndertaken occa- 
sionally in company with their instructor. These days 
were very much relished and looked forward to. It 
will be seen, liowever, from the printed scheme^ that 
they were open only to those children " who obtained 
a sufficient namber of marks at Monday lessons.'^ 
Some of these pie-nic excursions were open only to 
the first and second classes, while the more distant ones, 
out of the parish, were reserved for children "of the 
first class only, who obtained the requisite marks/* 

On one occasion, by invitation from Professor Heu- 
slow's old eoUege friend, the ftev. H. Kirby, a dosen 
of the Hitcham village botanists " enjoyed a pleasant 
excursion to Great Waldingfield, where they met a 
dozen of his village school-children, and the joint 
party proceeded to ransack the neighbourhood for 
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plants.*' Several were found which do not grow at 
Hitcham^ and they were duly preaenred and exhibited 
at the next show. 

On another occasion Professor Henslow made an 
educational trip to London with a small party, coii- 
sistiag of himself and one of his daughters, the school- 
mistress^ two pupil teacherSj and two or three of the 
elder girls from the first class of his Hitcham National 
School. I cannot do better than give some particulars 
ot this trip as supplied to me by the same School 
Inspector before alluded to, who met the party in 
London, and who saw something of their proneedings- 
The trip took place on Monday the 16th of November, 
1858, and the party did not return till the Saturday 
afterwards. 

" During the week " (the Inspector writes worci) " the 
party visited, I was told, Kew Gardens, the Crystal 
Palace, and 1 believe the South Kensington Museum 
and British Museum. On Thursday in that week they 
met me by appointment at Clapton, in the girPs school 
of the London Orphan Asylum. Professor Henslow 
had applied to me to name a school, easy of access, in 
which they could see carried out into practice, and in 
a high degree of perfection, methods of discipline 
enforced by moral power, and accompanied with such 
standards of attainment in the children as would i'all 
within the compass of their own judgments to form an 
estimate of. This .was his idea of meeting, in a prac- 
tical manner, suggestions of improvement in his own 
school-teaching power, which had been elicited and 
canvassed between us at my recent visit of inspection 
at Hitcham. In return for the profit thus to be made 
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of this school, the Professor unflertook to give a lec- 
ture in the eveumg to the orphan children and the 
friends of the Institation in their school-room. The 
result was a most interestbg lecture, which broaght 
quite within the limits of their childish comprehensions 
a subject he entitled, * Vegetablct? the ultimate source 
of Food to Man/ He was, too, at the pains to bring 
with him a large box of specimens with which to 
illustrate his lecture. Hisyisit is still kept in grateful 
remembrance at that excellent Institution, in which 
everything is both done and received in a pure spirit of 
kindly affection." 

The cxcui'sions which Professor Henslow made with 
his littb dass of village botanists, were not the only 
ones he organized in his parish. There were others on 
a larger scale at certain times, open to aU his parish* 
ioners nch and poor, all well-conducted poor at least, 
who liked, and who had it in their power to join. 

It was in 18^18 that the excursions now spoken 
of were first planned and the success that attended 
them, and the enjoyment they afforded, had a powerful 
effect in strengthening the attachment between min- 
ister and people, as well as enlij^htcning the mmds of 
the class of poor for whose especial benefit they were 
set on foot. 

When Professor Hensbw ftst came to reside at 
Hitcham, it struck him as a bad feature in the habits 

of the place, that the labouring population had few 
opportunities allowed them for enjoying a day's holi- 
day beyond the one customary holiday at Whitsuntide. 
Plenty of hard work, without recreation for body or 
mind, was the usual life of the best labourer, and the 
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more especially^ if be were one of that description of 
men who ' do their duty in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call them.^ 

There were also many bad cbaracters in the parish, ' 
of debased habits, who chose for themselves^ in the 
way of recreation, only " the lowest and coarsest forms 
of self^indulgencey^' and whom he thought it would be 
very desirable to endeavour to reclaim ''by putting 
within their reach higher pleasures, and getting them 
to take an interest in gratifying and agreeable ex- 
hibitions/' 

It was this feeling which led to the display of fire- 
worksj and other amusements whieh he provided for 
them soon after his arrival, as before spoken of *, and, 

after a longer residence among his people, the same 
feeling led further to the idea of making excursions 
to places of interest witbin moderate distance, as, 
''when properly looked after, and aubjeeted to due 
eontrol, among some of the very best means at our 
command for affording rational and agreeable recrea- 
tion." 

Moreover, recreations of this kind instruct as well 
as amuse. We know how narrow and confined are the 
ideas of a poor maUi who has seldom been beyond 
the precincts of his own village. He can hardly form 
to himself any correct notion ot" other places, some of 
which he has perhaps heard of, but none of which he 
has visited. Churches and other buildings ^woods, 
hills, and rivers, and other natural productions, — are 
all measured by what he sees in his own neighbour- 
hood, and dwarfed down in his imagination to their 
standard. And not only this^ but he is equally igno- 
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rant of the ways and habits of other places. He 
becomes prejudiced in favour of customB to which he 
has been always used, and is slow to adopt any im^ 
provements suggested to him by those better educated 
than himself. Professor Henslow was desirous of 
ruhbiriG: off the rust that had been growuig for years 
over the minds of the Uitcham people from this cause^ 
and opening to them not merely agreeable sights^ but 
sources of knowledge from which they had been pre- 
viously quite shut out. 

The first excursion was to Ipswich in 1848. A 
party of about forty were invited to accompany the 
Professor, each having ''also permission to nominate 
a companion. Two or three of the £urmers asked to 
be allowed to join/' The following is Professor Hen* 
slow^s own account of this excursion, and the one 
made the following year. 

'' They visited the Museum (at Ipswich), and m- 
speeted the extensive iron-works of the Messrs. Ban- 
some ; and all returned well satisfied with the treat- 
ment they had experienced. The orderly behaviour of 
the entire party was so perfectly satisfactory during 
the whole of this somewhat experimental trip^ that I 
determined the following year to extend our operations. 
All who had been of the first party were now invited, 
each with permission to nominate a companion. I 
retained a veto in issuing the tickets, but found no 
occasion to exercise it in any case where application 
was made to me according to the prescribed rule. We 
were joined on this occasion by several of the farmers, 
to whom the good conduct of the party on the previous 
year had been reported. Our party now had reached to 
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110, indttding members of my own family, and all my 
servants. The proposal was to visit Harwich^ and to 
take a peep at the sea. The party were not prepared 

for all they had to expect. Scarcely any of them had 
ever seen the sea, or been in a boat. Dread of the 
water was a predominant feelings and some of the more 
faint-hearted stayed at home from this cauBe^ tbongh 
longing to join us. Even the railway was a novelty 
to several, and there was much whistling and shout- 
ing provoked on immerging into the darkness of the 
tunnel/' 

The two excursions above spoken of, were nnd^« 
taken mainly for the sake and advantage of a benefit 
ciub, the members of which defrayed the expense by 

devoting to that puipose the money that would have 
been otherwise spent in their anniversary club dinner. 
The third excursion, and the succeeding ones, were of 
a more general character, the expenses being defrayed 
chieiiy by Professor Henslow's setting aside in like 
manner the money which would have otherwise gone 
towards his tithc-aiulit dinner. The circumstances 
under which this arrangement was made, deserve to be 
stated more particularly, as affording another proof of 
bis moral courage, as well of his good sense. 

It had been the custom at Hitcbam, when he came, 
as in some other parishes in Suiiulk, for the rector to 
give an annual tithe-dinner to the farmers in one of 
the public-houses in the village. These dinners appear 
to have often led to mach intemperance, and to have 
been of a character not very creditable, either to the 
host or to the parties whom he invited. Professor 
Henslow thought it vei-y desirable to put an end to 
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them, and to substitute in their place something that 

might be productive of good instead of evil. Accor- 
dingly, in an address to the parish in September, 
1849, he announced his intention of discontinuing 
the dinner, and applying the money to the excursions 
in question. The sum thus saved was not, indeed, 
sufficient for defraying all the expenses of these trips, 
but it was augmented by other small sums willingly 
subscribed by the people themselves, and by the 
rector's own friends^ and the whole went towards what 
was from that time called the '^Becreation Fund." 
The change thus introduced was probably not much 
approved of by some who had been in the habit of 
indulging at the late rector's table. But this was 
not a point which Professor Hen slow stopped to con- 
sider. He at once determined what, in such a state 
of things, was the right and most judicious course to 
pursue; and if he incurred any ill-will in the first 
carrying out his plans, it gave way In the end to a 
unanimous feeling of satisfaction and gratitude through- 
out the parish, when the advantages resulting from 
the scheme he had set on foot were more duly appreci- 
ated. 

It was an important element in thcbe excursions, 
that the poor should contribute something towards the 
expense, which they seem to have done without the 
least grudging, deeply sensible of the advantage to 
themselves of the day's amusement. It shows the 
high estimation in which they were held by the labour- 
ing classes, when they were willing to pay in some 
instances eighteen-pence per head, independently of 
the loss of a day^s work* 
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And Professor Ilenslow's good-naturej kis desire to 
piOTide innocent and rational recreation for bis paiisli- 
toners^ Im delight in seeing them made happy for the 
day^ was never more conspienons than on these occa- 
sionn. He spared no ]Kims to make the excursions 
successful as well as entertaining. The whole plan 
was well considered beforehand, and eirery part of it 
systematically laid down^ so that there should be no 
delays, no mistakes, no confusion. He sometimes 
even went so far as to " print and circulate plans of the 
route^ with illustrations that should serve for remi- 
niscences of the chief objects worth seeing ; he 
arranged with the railway directors for cheap trainsy 
and with public and private individnals for admission 
to interesting places; and most generously were his 
exertions everywhere seconded by all parties/* 

The first excursion, after the establishment of the 
Becreation Eund/^ was to Ipswich and Landguard 
Fort in 1860; and the following copy of the Regu- 
lations issued by handbill on the occasion, is worth 
preserving, as showing the good-huuiouied spmt m 
which Professor Henslow got the excursions up. 

HiTCEAM EZCVBSION TO IpSWICH AND LaNBOXTAJUI 

Fort, on Tussdat^ 30th Jvlt, 1850. 



I. According to my expressed determination last 
y^, 1 am making arrangements for a village ex- 
cursion to Ipswich and Landguard Fort ; having re- 
edved assurances that we shall be welcomed at both 
those places. 

II. The auccesbful issue of such an excursion (pro- 
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vided no untoward accident sliould occur) will mainly 
depend upon a general attrntion to a few rules, which 
I here propose to those who wish to accompany me^ 

III. Every one ia to be in good hninoury aeconuno- 
dating towards all, and especially attentive to the 
ladies of the party. If the weather should prove un- 
propitious, every one is to make the hest of it, and not 
to complain more than he can possibly help« 

IV. Those who are invited on the present occasion 
are the occupiers of farms in Hitdiam, the resident 
members of the Stoke and Melford Club, and those 
who attend the adult class on Saturdays. Every one 
who joins the party may also name a friend, residing 
in Hitcham, for whose good conduct he will be re* 
^nsible. 

V. The ti«^ets to be issued will be limited to fSOO, 
at Is, 6d. each. All applications to be made at the 
Rectory on or before Friday the 26th. Should any 
tickets remain imappiied for after that day by the par- 
ties invited, those who have already received tickets 
may apply for more for other friends. By this 
arrangement I hope to accommodate all, or nearly all^ 
who may be wishing to take part m the excursion. 

YI. The party are to assemble on the platform at 
Stowraarket by half-past eight. 

VII. As the object of the party is not to be mere 
eating and drinking, but wholesome recreation to body 
and mind, the refreshments provided will consist of 
bread, cheese, butter, cake, with lemonade, and one or 
two pints of beer for those who may apply for an order 
to that effect when they receive their tickets. These 
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orders for beer are not to be transferred to other par- 
ties ; and if not needed are to be returned. 

YIU. Should any one be prevented at the last 
moment from joining the party^ 1«. of the money paid 
will be retorned ; and the remaining 6^. will be appro- 
priated towards the expenses that will have been in- 
curred, upon the supposition that such person would 
have been of the party. 

IX. Every one must contrive for himself how to get 
from Hiteham to Stowmarket, and back again. If he 
is not able to persuade any one to give him a lifb, he 
must consent (as others have done before) to wear out 
a little shoe-leather. 

J. S. HXNSLOW. 

Other excursions in subsequent years were made to 
Norwich, Cambridge, and Felixstow. In 1851, the 
year of the Great Exhibition, he even took a small 
party to LondoUj where he kept them three days, 
feasting their eyes not only with all the astonishing 
productions of art and science that were brought 
together in that palace of glass, itself no small object 
of attraction ; but witli a sis:ht of the Zoological Gar- 
dens, the Polytechnic, the Gardens at Kew, and various 
other lions in the metropolis. 

Few of the excursions appear to have been planned 
and carried out with so much precision and regularity, 
as the one to Cambridge on 27th July, 1854. In 
this instance, a Programme," or small pocket guide 
of eleven duodecimo pages, was actually drawn up and 
printed expressly for the occasion, in which all the 
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colleges, museamSy and other buildings and objects of 
interest in the town and University^ were marked down 
in the order in which they were to be visited^ followed 

bv short notices of the more remarkable ones, and a 
general description of the ways and practices of college 
life ; the dates of erection of the several colleges^ with 
their respective numbers of resident members^ besides 
various other particulars too numerous to be stated 
here.^ To give some idea of the pains taken, and 
the cost incurred, by rrofcssor Henslow, to instruct 
and amuse the whole party^ it may be added that 
there were distributed among them for the occasion 

250 of the above programmes. 
36 Maps of Cambridge. 
50 sets of plates of twelve colleges. 
More than 100 single plates of ditto. 

200 plates of some of the more remarkable plants 

in the Botanic Garden. 

The above excursions were carried on for eight years 

in succession, when it was found necessary to stop 
them, in consequence of some new regulations on the 
part of the railway companies, which came in the way 
of the required accommodation. They had, however, 
been productive of the highest advantages; and it 
may be inuigined with what delight and astonishment 
unlettered and untravelled villagers must have gazed 
upon the scenes and wonders thus laid open to their 
inspection. Nor could they fail to pick up much in- 
formation under the leadership of the Professor, who 

* A copy of the above little Tract is preaerved in the Public 
liibrarj at Cambridge. 

O 
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would at eaeh place stop from time to time, and gather 

around him a Hock of eager listeners, give his '^lec- 
turets," and explain to them everj'thing they saw. 
That the impressions left upon their hearts and minds 
by those days^ served in some measure to wean them 
from the debasing pleasures in which alone they had 
found any gratification when the new rector first came 
among tbem, may be reasonul^ly inferred from the 
remark which a labourer once made to Professor 
Henslow : — ** Our heads would not be so full of drink/^ 
he said, " if we had such things as these to occupy our 
minds/' He was alluding to the objects in a museum 
which had been visited in one of the villai^e excursions. 
Similar excursions have indeed been occasionally srot 
up by clergymen in other parishes for schools, but 
seldom perhaps for adults on the same scale, or to as 
great distances. Nearly 200 of the inhabitants of 
Hitcham, men and women, are said to have sometimes 
joined on these occasions ; yet, notwithstanding these 
numbers, whom Professor Henslow had to marshal 
and keep in order as well as entertain, they were so 
well disciplined, that there was never any accident, 
nor any act of impropriety committed, to mar the enjoy- 
ment of the day, or to pain the feelings oi tiie knid 
and indulgent friend who had procured it for them. 
It was " after one of these trips (that to Cambridge) 
that the farmers of the parish, unable to withhold any 
longer some expression of admiration, united in pre* 
senting the Professor with a silver cup.'* 

Such arc some of the excellent and useful schemes 
which Professor Henslow set on foot for improving the 
social and moral status of his parbhioners. They had 
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occupied much of his attention from the time of his 
first entering the parish, and it was only by continued 

perseverance, couibiucd with a rare degree of moral 
courage and patient bearing towards those who opposed 
him^ that he at length carried them out with that 
entire success they met witli in the end. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MINISTEEIAL J>UTI£8 AND MINISTERIAL CHAiiACT£R. 

It is unnecessary to speak of other insututions Pro- 
fessor Henslow originated in the village, such as the 
Wife's Society, Coal and Clotliiog Cluba, Medical Club, 
Loan and Blanket Fund, &c., none of which existed in 
the place when he first came to it. These are now so 
commou in all well-regulated parishes, that they call 
for no particular remark here. 

But it would be a great omission not to speak of 
him in his strictly ministerial character, and to say 
something of the way in which he discharged the 
spiritual duties that attached to him as a parish priest. 
And it becuoies the more necessary to do this, from 
its having been sometimes insinuated, if not openly 
alleged, that, while zealous in his endeavours to im- 
prove the social position of his people, and to impart 
to them secular knowledge, he neglected their religious 
teaching. It was hinted that he might have reclaimed 
some from criminal pursuits, and removed the igno- 
rance which stood much in the way of their moral 
advancement; he might have devised schemes for 
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wioning them generally over to more steady and iu- 
dustriona habits, bat that all this was not the ''one 
thing needful;'^ and that the ''one thing needful/' 

if not entirely kept back, was at least not brousrht 
sufficiently forward. In shorty the Parish Priest was 
thought to be too much merged in the Professor. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that such opinions, 
though very unfairly entertained, should have got 
abroad ; nor is it diiiicull iii some measure to account 
for them. The public generally heard of Professor 
Henslow simply as a Professor, who not only went 
about lecturing in the different towns of Suffolk, but 
who had introduced science into the village school. 
Botany was taught there, and no other instance had 
been ever heard of in which botany was taught to 
village ciiiidrcn. Naturally, therefore, it became a 
matter of notoriety in the neighbourhood. It gained 
the public attention. It was thought that the clergy- 
man who did this must attach extraordinary import- 
ance to such a subordinate acquirement, from which 
th ii was an easy step to the conclusion that hiicher 
subjects must be left out, or insufficiently taught, to 
make way for it. That this, however, was not the 
case, that the rcliirious instruction given in the Hitcham 
school was quite equal to any imparted to poor childreu 
in villai^e schools in srciiera], might be plainly seen by 
those who attended the examinations. In addition to 
the weekly examinations in the school-room, there was 
a yearly examination of the children on the lawn be- 
fore the rectory-house, the religious part of which was 
occasionally conducted by Bome of the neighbouring 
clergy. At these times the children always showed a 
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competent acqnaintanoe with Scripture^ and with those 
chief truths upon which the Christian life is hased. 

There was likewise, of course, the Sunday schooling 
before the services, in which the lessons were entirely 
of a relig-ioiis character, and given by the members of 
Professor Henslow's own family. 

And if botany was introduced into the school, it 
was not for the sake of the accomplishment itself, but, 
as before stated, from its being a subject well calcu- 
lated to educe the faculties of the children, and to 
sharpen their senses^ with reference to the uses to 
which they would have to put them when they grew 
up. Professor Henslow himself says, in a sermon 
preached in 1855, in aid of the parish school, " whilst, 
on the one hand, 1 am no advocate for imparting, 
merely for the sake of instruction, any knowledge 
which is unlikely to benefit those to whom it is given, I 
would never consent to abandon any form of teaching 
which is adapted to educate and improve those mental 
faculties which God has bestowed upon childreu ex- 
pressly that they may be rendered useful to their 
progress in after-life/' Nor should it be forgotten 
that the acquirement of this branch of knowledge was 
entirely voluntiiry. in no iusUiicc were the lessons 
made compulsory. Moreover, the circumstance of the 
greater part of the botanical work being done by the 
children out of school hours, removes surely all 
further objection to this science being taught them. 
Proficients in it as some of them became, it was, after 
all, simply one hour and a half to two hours in each 
week that w^as given up to the subject in the ^hooi- 
room itself. 
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But that the above remarks on the Hitcham school 

may not rest entirely on my own judgment, I am iilad 
to have it in my power to subjoin the opinions oi' those 
better able than myself to speak of its real character 
and merits. For several years previous to the death 
of Professor Henslow, the school was annually visited 
by a Government Inspector. These Inspectors were 
not always the same. But I am told tlu y fill expressed 
deeided approbation of the introduction ol iiotany into 
the school (the opinion of one on this point has been 
already given)^ while they found no such deficiency in 
the religious knowledge of the children, as might be 
attributed to the insufficient tcvaching of Scripture. 

The Assistant Inspector before spoken of makes the 
following remarks to me on this subject ; — " I had no 
reason to think that the botanical lessons interfered 
with a due study of the usual subjects of a National 
School. Independently of the botany, the Hitcham 
school ranked ivell among the better class of rural 
schools in the district I inspected. The Professor gave 
a just weight to aU the subjects of the school, in my 

opinion I have reason to think that the pro* 

portion which the children's knowledge of Scripture 
History, of the plain doctrines of Christianity, and of 
the Church Catechism, bore to the secular subjects of 
the school, was quite on a par with that of other like 
schools in similarly-constituted parishes/' He adds, 
''It is a fact that Professor HensloVs National School 
produced more candidates as pupil teachers than the 
school required for itself, and so they furnished another 
school, if not more schools than oue.^^ 

The above is in a letter to myself. In his official 
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Report on Hiteham Sehool to the Committee of 
Council on Education for 1858, 1 find the following 

statement by the aame Inspector: — "A very nice 
village school of intelligent and cheerful children. 
Beading good, ue, expressive as well as correct. Re- 
ligious instruction good. Writing fair. Arithmetic 
pretty fair. Needlework fair. Extra subjects pretty 
fair, and among them Botany excellent, this last being 
most thoruu^ihly yet simply taught, and by such a 
system that there can be no cram. As far as a child 
goes, it mast hmw what it does. The good moral 
effect of this study on the minds of the children is 
very apparent.'* 

In conclusion, on this subject, it may be stated that, 
on one occasion, an Inspector of Training Schools, 
having heard of the reputation of Hiteham School^ 
though not called upon by office or duty to visit it, 
came down on purpose to see the system of teaching 
Botany there, and highly approved of what was done. 

In reference to the general spiritual ministrations of 
Professor Uenslow in his parish, it may be remarked 
that these were not the parts of his character and daily 
life which would come before the public at large any 
more than the religious teaching of his school chil- 
dren. They are what every conscientious clergy uian 
attends to, and which therefore excite no particular 
notice beyond the immediate neighbourhood in which 
they are carried on. The private intercourse especially 
between a clergyman and his parishioners goes on 
noiselessly in the world. Its secret influence for good 
is felt only by those for whose benefit that influence is 
exerted. 
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That Professor Henslow was anxious for the growth 
of grace among his people^ and for their ohaerraDce of 
the exercises of reli^on upon a right principle, ap- 
peared clearly in uiauy of the sermons he preached. 
That he himself neglected no means by which he 
might raise the tone of Christian feeling in the parish 
is shown by the result of his endeavours to this end. 
There are persons in the village of Hitcham of good 
Christian life, who attribute all their religious know«i 
ledge to his teaching. His people were steady in their 
adherence to him^ — a steadiness which much increased 
during the later years of his ministry^ — ^and which 
arose mainly from his own steadiness in attending to 
all their wants, spiritual as well as temporal. He 
M'as almost constantly resident among them, lie was 
very seldom away, except during the period of his 
lectures at the University, and even at such times he 
often returned upon the Saturday in each week for the 
Sunday duty. For more than twelve years he was 
not absent from Hitcham for a single Sunday. He 
was unwilling to leave his congregation in the hands 
of strangers, whose teaching might not be in accord- 
ance with his own views, and which might have the 
effect of unsettling the minds of his parishioners. 
For the same reason he mostly refused his pulpit, 
when solicited, as he occasionally was, by other parties, 
to allow them to preach in his church for missionary 
and such purposes. He took as warm an interest in 
the mission-field itself as any man. He was as anxious 
for the extension of Christianity in foreign lands as in 
uur own country. But he alleged that his people wen* 
extremely ignorant^ that he was a better judge than 
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Strangers as to the best way of drawing their attention 
to that subject, and that, as often as he saw fit, he him- 
self preaehed missionary and other charity sermons, 

to which the poor always responded as liberaiiy as 
their means allowed. 

There was latterly the more occasion for Professor 
Henslow to keep a strict watch over the spiritual 
interests of his flock from the spread of much fana- 
ticism in the parish through revivalist meetings. These 
meetings had become very frequent in the neighbour- 
hood the year before he died, and had hem attended 
by the most distressing results. Whole families had 
been pained by the influence exercised upon the minds 
of some of their members by the pernicious doctrines 
inculcated at these meetings, which the parties had 
been tempted to join. In the case of certain indi- 
viduals the excitement thereby induced reached to 
such an extent as to end in insanity. Professor 
Henslow did all he could to cheek the evil effects of 
such misrliievous teaching. He spoke strongly upon 
the subject in the pulpit, besides giviug his advice in 
private to such as needed it. One young woman, 
who had been much talked to by a Revivalist, and for 
a short time made very wretched, expressed to one of 
the members of his fauiilv how uiuch she had had her 
fears relieved by reflecting on what her minister had 
told her, and which she found in exact accordance with 
the Bible. Many others said as mueh. This shows 
his readiness, as occasion ofieredt to " reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine.^' Nor was 
he less forward in admmistering consolation and sup- 
port in all cases of distress and suttering, whether 
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mental or bodily. It was affirmed by some tliat, in 
times of trouble, when they had no one else to Hy to, 
they never failed to find in him a sympathizing friend. 
One poor woman remarked to a sister of the Professor's^ 
what a comfort and blessing his ministerial visits had 
been to a sick sou of hers, who was dying ul u linger- 
ing disease ; as they had also been to three other 
children^ whom she lost after they had grown up. Of 
one she said, '* He saw her every day for a fortnight 
before she died/^ The Revivalists, , who on one occa- 
sion held a prayer-meeting in this woman's house, 
during the illness of the son above alluded to, made 
much of the happy state of this young uian^s mind, 
as if it had been due to their teaching. Whereas she 
said, her son could get no rest after it, and resisted 
all their efforts to have another." She added, ''I 
read the sauic prayers to him Mr. Ilenslow did : we 
don't hold to praying without a book; we can't under- 
stand them so well. I am often out luirsing, and I 
always read those prayers to the sick night and morn- 
ing." This woman was almost the first of the Hitcham 
people known to Professor Henslow and his family, — 
a simple-minded, aliccuonate creature, and one who 
would teii the honest truth ; her testimony, therefore, 
to the assiduity with which he watdied over the sick 
members of his fiock may be fully relied upon. Nor 
was it the sick only that he visited. He saw all his 
parishioners in their turns ; he listened to every eall 
for assistance and advice, and gave free access to those 
who sought him out for any occasional purpose at his 
own house. 

Professor Henslow belonged to no particular party 
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in the Charch : he was neither High nor Low in his 
religious opinions^ and religious teaching. He was 

no controversialist ; he adhered to no particular theo- 
logical system, and hud not of course, with his multi- 
farious pursuits, read so deeply in divinity as many 
other dergjrmen. He rather seemed to take his stand 
upon the Bible itself, which he daily studied, and with 
which he was thoroughly acquainted. The ground- 
work of his ininisterial teaching was in strict agree- 
ment with the Sacred Volume, as it was also with the 
Articles of our Church. 

At one period of his life he gave much of his atten- 
tion to the study of the prophetic books of the Sacred 
Scriptures, especially the book of Revelation ; and he 
joined a small circle of friends in the University, who 
met together occasionally to discuss some of the more 
obscure passages in those books. It was whilst en- 
gaged in those studies that he preached in Great St. 
Mary's Church, Cambridge, before the University, a 
sermon On the first and second Resurrection," which 
caused much sensation, from the circumstance of his 
being to such a degree excited by the subject, that he 
burst into tears in the middle of his discourse, and for 
some time was unable to proceed. This sermon he 
afterwards published. Later m life, however, he in a 
great measure abandoned these iuquiries, being satisfied 
that such mysteries were not to be explained without 
further light and knowledge than was to be attained 
at present; that their right meaning could only be 
evolved as the day drew on for their fulfilment : and 
that it was far more profitable to confine himselt 
chiefly to those parts of the Bible which had a plain 
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practical bearing upon every-day life^ which yielded 
the surest supplies of strengtb and consolation to the 
Christian, and which also furnished the Christian 

Tiiiiii-tcL- With the uio.st luiportant topics for public 
preaching and private exhortation. 

His Hitcham sermons were all more or less prac- 
tical. They were composed rapidly, and wiitten off- 
hand. Yet there was nothing in them to give the 
idea of their having been written in over-haste, or 
without sufficient thought. They were alike sound in 
doctrine and reasoning ; the language clear and well- 
chosen. There was a substantive weight about them, 
arising from the philosophical turn of his mind, far 
beyond what appears in a large number of published 
sermons, upon which probably much more labour has 
been bestowed. There were no vapid^ meaningless sen- 
tences ; — no common-places, no repetitions *, — no eking 
out of the matter to bring the sermon to its proper 
length. Scarcely a word could he struck out, without 
cilhcr iiDpuiiiiig thij scusc or weakening the argument. 
They were destitute of both metaphor and ornament. 
On the whole the style and language nearly assimi- 
lated to the style and language of the late Arch- 
deacon Hare, though free from some of the peculiari- 
ties of that author. If deficient in anything, Professor 
Hensluv,\s i-eriiions were deficient in warmth and ani- 
mation as regards the way in which he ti'eated his 
subject. Truths^ doctrinally important, and highly 
necessary to be enforced, were often too abstractedly . 
considered; little being said to lead his hearers to 
make a personal application to themselves of what 
they heard. Perhaps his sermons would have been 
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more attractive if more had been yielded to the cir- 
cumstances and condition of his hearers. They were 
addressed to a congregation for the most part but 
scantily educated, and yet they required in some 
measure an educated iniiid, — not so much to compre- 
hend them^ — as to be impressed by the lessons they 
conveyed. They were directed more to the under- 
standing than to the heart. The common people, it is 
well known^ like to have their feelings excited by the 
preacher, and unless this is done to a certain extent, 
though they may listen attentively to the sermon 
while being delivered, they seldom reflect much on it 
afiterwards. 

For this reason^ it may be doubted whether his 

public ir;imstrations in tiic clmicli liLid all the effect 
upon the poorer part of his tlock which his private 
ministrations had, and the truly Christian example he 
displayed in his every*day life. In like manner, his 
preaching was not after the best models of pulpit 
eloquence. His voice was loud and sonorous — at 
times over-loud — with strong emphasis ujiuu particular 
words and passages, where there did not seem to be 
occasion for the stress he laid upon them. Preachuig, 
certamly, was not natural to him in the way that 
lecturing was, in whieh he excelled. His manner of 
reading the prayers and lessons was much like that of 
his preaching. Yet, with all this, there was an ear- 
nestness about him which showed that his own heart 
was thoroughly engaged in the work, and that he 
exerted himself to the full extent of his powers. 
Whatever there might be in his mode of doing the 
duty capable of improvement, there was at least uo 
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coldness or foraaJism in it ; do ground for the charge 
that the spiritual interests of his people did not hold 

the tirst place in his consideration for their welfare. 

It should be remarked^ too^ that what has been said 
above respecting the matter of his sermons^ applied 
chiefly to sermons on general subjects. For he was 
much in the habit of that ezoellent practice of what 
has been called " local preaching," and which Taiey 
has made the subject of a particular charge, strongly 
recotninending it to the clergy. That is to say^ he 
would adapt his sermons to the prevailing tone of 
thought and opinion among his parishioners, and the 
particular circumstances of the place, according as 
they arose. He would not fail to notice anything 
that called for notice, and make it an occasion of 
advice, warning, cens]ire, or encouragement, as the 
case might be. If any erroneous impressions or opi- 
nions got abroad, in which the interests of religion 
were concerned, as in the instance of revivalism before 
alluded to, he would correct them publicly. He would 
sometimes plead in behalf of the labouiing poor — 
sometimes take up the cause of their employers. He 
would, of course, strongly advocate the importance of 
educating poor children, and insist upon the claims the 
school had upon the support of those who were able to 
assist it with their money, as also upon the duty of 
parents to remove all hindrances in the way of their 
children attending it regularly. On this latter point, 
he observes that, — 

*'The greatest obstacle with which they have to 
contend, who are desirous of seeing the youth of all 
classes duly educated, lies in the ignorance or indiffe- 
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rence of many parents to what education really means. 
Wholly uneducated persons are necessarily rendered in- 
capable of duly appreciating the blessings which a good 

education is calculated to couu r ujion every one who 
does not abandon himself to vicious practices, and so 
become both the willing slave of Satan in this world, 
and the foredoomed citizen of Hell hereafter. They too 
often fancy themselves not bound by any duty to their 
children to make the necessary sacrifices (however 
trifling these may be) to send them to school, or to 
keep them steadily at their books for sufficient time to 
profit by what they have to learn. Hence the most 
trifling excuses are made for interrupting their studies. 
They should understand that every such interruption 
weakens the eflforts essential to maintain a steady 
advance.' ' 

He seems to have been favourable towards a com- 
pulsory attendance of village children at school, 
between certain ages and at stated times, and much 

lamented the farmers taking them away so soon to 
work; concluding the sermon, from which the above 
passage is quoted, thus : — 

'^Although I trust something will soon be done, on 
the part of Oovemmeiit, to extend those advantages to 
the children of agricullural labourers, which the chil- 
dren employed in factories already enjoy ; and although 
I fear comparatively little good can be effected until 
some general scheme of national education shall be 
devised, still there can be no reason, but the contrary, 
for bur not attempting to educate as many children as 
may be allowed, by parents or masters, to attend our 
village schools, even though it be for too short a 
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period for many of them to receive as much mstraction 
as tbey ought.'' 

In the earlier part of his ministerial career at 

Hitcham, there was much unreasonable opposition on 
the part of the fanners^ as already spoken of, to some 
of the schemes he devised for the good and improve* 
ment of the parish. This^ too, was often met, as it 
deserved, with a just rebuke from the pulpit, conveyed 
in temperate language, but, at the same time, strongly 
expressive of his surprise and grief to witness the 
attempts made to hinder him in the dischaigc of his 
duty, on the part of those professing to be under the 
influence of Christian feelings and Christian principles. 
If the censure did not produce any immediate change 
in the outward behaviour of his opponents, it must at 
least have had the effect, in some instances, of making 
them inwardly ashamed of the course they were pur- 
suing. 

Or, again, if any unusual occurrence had taken place 

m the neighbourhood — a sudden or a violent death, or 
an accident to life or property, or if any crime had 
been committed, or his people had become addicted to 
any moral irregularity — such things were sure not to 
be passed over in his discourses. In like manner, in 
seasons of particular distress and hardship, he would 
enforce the moral right which the sufferers had to 
relief from their richer neighbours ; at the same time 
reminding his hearers of an over-ruling Providence, 
whose care extended to rich and poor alike, and who 
ordered all events for the good of those who look up to 
and trvist in God. 

No sermons are more attended to than those of the 
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above character, for they relate to matters which all 
understand^ and in which all are interested; and if 
drawn up in Christian language, and made the occa- 
sion of enforcing Christian traths and precepts, none 

are iiioic profitable to the hearers. Moreover, as they 
cau only be preached by clergymen who are habitually 
resident among their flock^ and who are thoroughly 
acquainted with all that goes on in the parish^ they 
testify to the conscientious solicitude felt for the moral 
and reliirious advancement of the people conunitted to 
their charge. 

The sermons of this kind, which Professor Henslow 
preached, are excellent in their way, and written in the 
plainest and most familiar style. Nor was he content 
merely with preaching them. He would often have 

them printed for g;eneral circulation in the ])arjsh, so 
that they might not only be read and tliought of after- 
wards at home, as well as listened to in church, but be 
the means of conveying the lessons they contained to 
those who were not present when they were delivered. 

There is one sermon, especially, on " Sudden Death,'' 
preached on the occasion of a man having died, as it 
would seem, by exposure to cold during a lit of drunk- 
enness, which for its plain language, sound practical 
advice, and solemn warnings, must have been heard 
with deep attention. The same may be said of another 
sermon preached " Oii the occasion of the Irish 
Famine," some passages of which contain as forcible 
an appeal to the feelings, as can possibly be desired. 
These two sermons, as well as others that might be 
mentioned, show the extent to which the preacher's 
own heart must have been warmed with the subject 
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before giving utterance to tbe sentiments he spoke. 
They are such as no clergyman could have penned, 
who did not feel to the full the responsibiiity of his 
sacred office—- who was not truly alive to the im* 
portanoe of rescuing souls from the ways of sin^ and 
bringing them back to God. 

After all that has been said in reference to Professor 
Henslow^s public ministrations in the church and 
parish^ it might have been thought unnecessary to 
touch upon the hold and influence which religion had 
upon bis own heart. Yet bere^ too^ doubts have been 
expressed, and insinuations thrown out, disparaging to 
his character as a Christian, iiidcpendently oi his ])ro- 
fession as a clergyman. Not that any have denied^ 
for a moment^ the unblemished excellence of his moral 
life, or the earnestness with which be laboured to do 
good in bis generation, and to make himself useful in 
the world. But it was surmised by some that this was 
mainly the result of temperament, and his peculiar 
turn of mind in the direction in which his chief occu- 
pations lay. He was thought to be too fond of science 
to busy himself with, or, indeed, to find much time 
for, personal religion. The philosophic cast of his 
thoughts, as judged of by his conversation, seemed to 
forbid ordinary association with the subject. He was 
strong in himself ; and it led to the idea that be felt 
no need of continual recourse to those private devo* 
tiona] exercises, which are the stay and support of all 
true Christians. 

Nothing can be further from the truth than all this. 
Those who knew him best, know him to have been one 
of the most thoroughly spiritually-minded men of his 
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profession. Nor is it possible for the public generally 
to be competent judges of the extent to which a man 
cultivates personal religion, which is so much a thing 
of the heart, when there is nothing at variance with it 
in his outward behaviour. Professor Henslow was not 
a man wlio talked about religion in ruixed society, or in 
ordinary conversation. He was no hypocrite ; and he 
shrank from assimilating himself in the smallest degree 
with those who have the name of the Saviour for ever 
upon their lips, without any corresponding sanctity in 
their lives. He was content to let his religion appear 
in the faithful discharge of the duties of his calling, 
and in that universal good-will and charity which be 
bore to others. And although he miglit not usually 
converse on religious topics, he could and did do so when 
a fit occasion ofPered. More often it was his friends 
rather than himself that led the conversation another 
way. His attain uictUs in science were so varied and 
extensive, his knowledge so accurate, and his reputa- 
tion as an authority in all scientific matters so widely 
established, that persons were glad to refer to him, 
and to get instruction from him whenever they could. 
He was equally ready to impart the information they 
sought. He imparted it, too, in so clear and simple a 
manner, and with such entire freedom from all affecta- 
tion and pride, that no one felt afraid to approach him 
for the purpose of getting either his opinion or advice. 
Hence it happened that, wherever he was, especially 
when there were present strangers who knew him by 
name but who had never been in his society before, 
questions were constantly being put to him connected 
with the pursuits which he followed up with so 
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much zeal and success. But if religion instead of 
science were made the subject of conversation, as it 
sometimeB was among his intimate acquaintance, he 
was quite as ready as others to join here also. Mr. 
Darwin, in his commanieation to this memoir hefore 
given, states that Professor Henslow had talked to him 
'*on all subjects, iiicludiog his deep sense of relijiion, 
and was entirely open." Mr. Berkeley also informs me 
that he had had many long conversations with him 
upon his religious views/' I have also had the same 
myself; and on occasions when any particular pas- 
sages of Scri[>uue were bruui^ht under his considera- 
tion, he would not only show himself fully competent 
to discuss their right interpretation, but he would 
afford convincing proof to his hearero, that he was as 
familiar with the Book of Revelation as he was with 
the Book of Nature. 

The real truth is, that he had not only thought 
deeply upon religion, but had habitually sought its 
help and guidance, and especially on all the trying 
occasions of life. Many instances are known to his 
own family of the secret communion he kept up with 
his Maker. His devotional ardour was, indeed, plainly 
manifested during the severe illness which preceded 
his death. But long before this, when he was yet in 
full health and vigour, there were circumstances at 
times which elicited from him those feelings which can 
alone exist in the breast of a truly religious man. He 
himself referred to a time some years ago, when he 

prayed God, that if he could be of any use in ad- 
vancing His scheme of salvation, He would make use 
of him for that purpose,'^ adding, *^ perhaps He has/' 
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And who that reflects on the snccess that attended his 
various undertakings for the good of his parish, can 
doubt that it was mainly due to his earnest prayers for 
spiritual direction ? He spoke^ too, of a special occa- 
sion for prayer shortly previous to his getting the 
crown liviiii^ of llitcham. It had been under con- 
sideration whetlier lie should not be appointed to the 
see of Norwich^ the bishoprick of which was then 
vacant, instead of to any lower preferment in the 
church. On hearing this, of which he had certain 
information from a friend, he retired into his chamber, 
and fervently on his knees prayed for some time tliat 
he might never be called to any such high office, for 
the duties of which he felt himself quite unfit, and 
that he might not be tempted to accept it if offered to 
him. When he found afterwards that he was to have 
the living of llitcham, and not the bishoprick, he 
thanked God for the issue, and regarded it as in answer 
to his prayers. 

Allusion has been already made to the period when 
his mind was in a highly excited state from being too 
exclusively directed to the subject of the prophecies. 
After having become convinced of the unproiitableness 
of such studies, when carried to excess, he seems to 
have settled down to calmer feelings upon religion, 
and to have restrained himself from giving utterance 
in public to anything that might savour of enthu- 
siasm^ or which might seem to indicate an over- 
heated imagination. But though he saw the mistakes 
he then fell into, he was only cautious afterwards not 
to fall into the like again. The strong impressions 
made upon him at that time were never bo eilaccd as 
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to beget the opposite extreme of lukcvvarmness. Scrip- 
ture was still studied, only for more practical purposes ; 
the flame of devotion was kept up^ only it barnt more 
steadily ; and this sobered condition of mind was pre- 
served for the remainder of his life. Some idea of 
the degree to which liis feelings were worked up at 
the above period may be formed from the way in which 
he himself spoke of it during his last illness. The 
conversation having turned to the subject of the fana- 
ticism which was then gaining gi'(^und in the parish 
from the influence of the revivalists, he referred to 
the day " when his own imasrination had been misled, 
and when the conflict of mind was so dreadful that he 
believed he was one night nearly insane adding that 
"be prayed fervently^ searched Scripture for himself, 
and asked advice from friends qualified to give it: 
among others, he went to consult Irving, whose 
avowed surprise at being unable to raise, by his 
prayers, a dead person, whose coffin he showed him, 
brought him to his senses/' One who retained so 
lively a recollection of the intensity with which re- 
ligion had once exerted its intluence upon him, was 
not likely, at any subsequent period of life, to regard 
religion as a vain thing, or that might be lightly dealt 
with, however much he might regret his former errors, 
or however seldom he might openly reveal what his 
altered sentiments upon the subject were. 

He seemed always to take a high view of the 
Christian Dispensation, regarding it as a ''law of 
liberty to a greater extent than many are wont to 
allow. Ue often spoke of the privileges granted to 
Christians, which many so far from adopting would 
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bind themselves in the very bonds from which Christ 

Lad set tlicm free. Thus fasting, when |)racLised ac- 
cording to the letter, he regarded as a falling back to 
Judaism. The Christian's fast, in his estimation, was 
a fiist from sin. Meat oommendeth us not to God.'' 
In like manner he considered the over-strictness with 
which some observe Sunday as showing a tendency to 
confound it with the Jewish Sabbath. He thought it 
foolish to lay restrictions upon things in themselves 
innocent, and that were not made the occasion of sin. 
" Unto the pure all things are pure.'' This may partly 
account for the opinions of some that he was not 
earnest in religion. He was earnest in respect of all 
that was inward and spiritual ; but outward ob- 
servances^ when not positively enjoined, and which 
seemed rather to belong to the Old Dispensation, he 
felt himself at liberty to pass by. Where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty." 

One great feature in his religion which always struck 
me, was the strength of his faith. There was with him 
a complete realization of those great truths of the 
Christian Revelation, upon which all right practice is 
based, and which supply the highest motives to action 
with the irue believer. He was so fully assured of the 
certainty with w^hich all the prouiiscd fruits of a 
sincere profession would follow, in the case of those 
whose Christianity was real and in the heart, that, 
from first to last, he entered upon the discharge of 
life's duties, and looked forward to life's end, without 
the slightest misgivings. "Is it possible," he asks, 
" that any sinner (using the term as applicable to all 
the sons of Adam) can be so privileged as to be able 
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to attain a state of mind so blessed, that be bas no 

lonircr any iLar about what shall be his fate hereafter ? 
Tiiis is not only possible to a chosen few^ but it is the 
high privilege of every one called to be a Christian/^ * 
His was^ indeed^ the faith which seemed able to remove 
moantfuns. It waa his strong faith which encouraged 
him to undertake what he did, much of which it might 
have been thought by some hopeless to attempt ; and 
which carried him through di^iicultieSj at the sight of 
which many would have turned back. It was the 
same strong faith to which may be traced the equa- 
nimity with which he took all the events and accidents 
oi liii , and tlie calmness with wlucii he reasoned with 
opponents, whose hearts had not been brought under 
the same principles as his own. iVnd this faith^ which 
was so conspicuous in himself, he impressed on others. 
He considered, with Dr. Amold^f that unbelief is at 
the bottom of all our evil;^' and the ground of his 
public prcacliin<r, as well as of his private exhortations, 
was — that if men would only believe, as they ought to 
do upon the evidence they had received, they would 
find no difficalty, by the help of Divine 6race» in doing 
what was right, and they would never miss of their 
reward. He says, in one of his manuscript sermons, 
"If men would only believe, as readily as they are 
inclined to hope this true,'' (that Christ has made a 
sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world,) 
''sin would soon cease to have that strong hold by 

which it retains so many in slavery Unbelief 

is the curse that weighs them down to hell. Men 

* Exinet from a MS. Sermon. 

t Life and Conespondenoe. 8th Edit, vol* L, p. 311. 

u 
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won't believe themselves to have been set free from 
sin. See how they persist in committing wilful sins.'' 
Agam^ What we ought to be is set before ns in Scrip- 
ture^ and that we may most certainly become (by 

God's help) if we will only believe it. But what we 
ought to be we never shall become if we will not 
accept the means and employ the methods by which 
God has decreed that we may attain success/' 

In equally strong language, on another occasion^ 
does he dwell on faith as enabling ns to bear the trials 
of life. Speaking of those who murmur and complain 
at God's afflictive dispensations, and who are ready to 
accuse Him of injustice^ he describes such impiety 

as a consequence of that sin which so easily besets 
us, a want of faith in God's promises. We do not 
believe that they are always fulfilled to us, in spite of 
whatever may be the seeming contradiction to their 
fulfilment. God cannot lie. His promises are fulfilled to 
beHevers under all circumstances whatever, even under 
the severest trials to which they can be subjected/' 

Yet with this strong faith there was a child-like 
huiMility of mind, which at once indicated whose dis- 
ciple he was, and from what sources his strength had 
been derived. He did not talk of his doings, nor 
refer to the good he had been instrumental in effectingj 
as entitling him to any commendation. Of course bis 
more open schemes of usefulness in his parish were 
known to all ; but what he did in his private minis- 
trations was known to few^ and this was one reason 
why he was supposed to do so little in this way. In 
one instance, in which he was informed of a neighbour 
who had stated publicly that he, the neighbour, had 
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been the means of eonverting a yoang man at Uitcliam 
by means of revivalism, Professor Henslow, who knew 

that his conversion was due Luamly to his own previous 
instruction given on the occasion of bis visitiug him 

during an affliction, very quietly observed, '* has 

no right to take the credit of that/' without any 
reference to what he had done himself. His humility, 
too, was as much shown in matters of science as in 
matters of religion. When he first came to Hitcham, 
an acquaintance of bis in another part of tlie country 
happened to be in tbe neighbourhood at the time, and 
it was remarked to the latter by one' of the residents 
there, that '* they had been almost dreading the arrival 
of the learned Professor,^^ think m*; he would be un- 
approachnhle, from the high po.sitiuu he occupied in 
the scientiiic world. " Oh,'' said the gentleman^ " yon 
need be under no fear^ for I never knew a more 
humble-minded man in my life.'' And it was not 
long after his arrival that they found how groundless 
their fears were. However learned he was, his Icai iiing 
was no bar to his miidng freely with all classes, while 
he condescended to instruct the most ignorant and 
illiterate who sought him out. On all occasions he 
under-rated his own abilities. He would listen to no 
praise or flattery whatever, and in his last illness gave 
particular directions that all letters that contained any 
should be burnt after bis death. 

Who will say that a man of such feelings and 
habits of mind as have been described in the preceding 
pages was not thoroughly imbued with the true spirit 
of Christianity ? tliat he did not live in the constant 
recollection ot tbe Divine Presence^ looking up to God 

H 2 
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as the Disposer of events, desiring to be led by his 
Providence and stren^hened by his Grace, and seeking 

alone to be accepted in the great day, when all huuiau 
aetions shall be inquired into, and the inmost recesses 
of the heart laid open, aad " every man have praise of 
God ? " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



IPSWICH MUSEUM. — LONDOV AND CAMBRIDGE 

UNIV£&SITI£S. 

Fbom Professor Henslow's long experience and great 
popularity as a lectar^, he was often called upon to 
lectare in some of the towns of Suffolk. Bildeston^ 

Hadleigb, Sudbury, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds 
had all the privilege, from time to time, of hearing: his 
addresses on different branches of science. He was 
also occasionally asked to lecture in more distant 
places^ but, with the exception of his lectures at the 
University, he generally declined going out of his 
own couiity for this purpose. In Loiidun iie lectured 
once at Buckingham Palace, having been invited by 
U.R,H. the Prince Consort to give a short course of 
lectures on botany to the junior branches of the Royal 
Family. ''These lectures were delivered vwd voce; 
they were, in all respects, identical with those he was 
in the habit of giving to his little Hitcham scholars ; 
and the same simple language and engaging demeanour 
that had proved irresistible in the village^ won over his 
Boyal audience to fixed attention and eager desire for 
instruction.'^ 

No town, after Cambridge, is so much indebted Lu 
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Professor Henslow^ as Ipswich. He will be long 

remembered there, not only as a kctarer, but for the 
services rendered by him to the Museum, whieh, from 
the time of his being elected President, was placed 
entirely under his diiectioa^ and which, for the admi- 
rable manner in which it is arranged by him, has justly 
acquired great celebrity. 

This Museum was established in connection with a 
proposed system for giving Instruction to the Work- 
ing Classes in Ipswich in various branches of Science, 
and more especially in Natural History.'^ At the first 
meeting of the subscribersy Professor Henslow had been 
elected an honorary iii ember, and in March, 1848, he 
was requested to deliver an Introductory Lecture in the 
Museum, the first President being the B.ev. W. Kirby, 
the celebrated entomologist. 

This lecture is an excellent specimen of one of the 
many popular addresses which he delivered at different' 
times at such Institutions. In it he draws the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the advantages and great impor- 
tance of science in general, as well as to the mutual 
bearing of the different branches of science on each 
other. He regrets how much it has been undervalued, 
not only by the illiterate and ignorant, but, in some 
cases, by those who have studied deeply other depart- 
ments of human learning. WheVeas, ''scieutiiic 
formation has its bearings even on the occupations of 
the profound critic and learned divine.'^ He observes 
that it sometimes helps us to a better understanding 
of Scripture itself, in cert;nn pasoages of which our 
translators have made great mistakes, from their igno- 
rance of the plants and animals found in those coun- 
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tries to which Scripture refers. He alludes to " those 
gross blunders which are so constantly made, even by 
otherwise well*ediicated persons^ concerning the nature 
and origin of many of the natural objects with which 
we are daily familiar the "many popular errors 
about insects;^' the prejudices entertained by our 
forefathersj and which still retain their hold upon so 
many minds, which a very moderate acquaintance with 
science would serve to remove ; the frauds and impo- 
sitions often palmed upon the poor, and^ sometimes, 
even ou "educated men," by quacks and other "igno- 
rant pretenders."'^ All these evils would be much 
lessened, if they did not quite disappear, were but 
natural history and the other allied sciences more duly 
appreciated and taught in our sehoolsj and were there 
an ^'establishment of an efficient system of national 
education/' which he so much longed to see. Yet, in 
this Address, as on many other occasions, he again and 
again reminds his hearers of the necessity of their 
making a certain degree of mental exertion for mas- 
tering the first rudiments of science/' He never en- 
couraged any to believe that the uiere listening to aii 
amusing lecture, or reading popular books, would 
alone make a man a naturalist. These things do but 
« smooth the road to further inquiry/' He must 
fixedly give bis mind to the subject in other ways* He 
must observe diligently for himself, while his senses 
and faculties must both be duly disciplined to enable 
him to observe correctly, and to turn to a right account 
the knowledge he acquires. This is excellent advice. 
Excellent, also, are the remarks with which he con- 
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eludes this Address respecting the supposed mterference 
of science with religion. 

" Some persons/' he says^ consider that these 
ponuits are calculated to exert a pernicious inflaence 
npon our hearts and minds^ and that they have a 
tendency to kad us asUay from higher and more 
worthy objects. Now, I would at once concede the 
point, to such as choose to moot it, that the highest 
estimate ol the Divine Power and Godhead which may 
he obtained from our closest observation of the works 
of the creation, cannot procure for us the least and 
lowest of those spiritual graces which require (as we 
believe) an implicit confidence in God's Word. But 
after having granted thus much to our unseientilic 
opponents (and they are avowedly our opponents), I 
would grant them no more. If they tell me (and I 
have been so tokl) that science is necessarily a snare 
and an obstruction to our spiritual progress, I tell 
them, in return, that I utterly deny and disbelieve 
their assertions* Whilst I freely admit some of them 
to be very far better judges than myself of how great 
a vaiicty of accurate interpretations may be put upon 
the mere letter of God's AYord, I claim full freedom 
for the exercise of private judgment concerning those 
spiritual things which the Bible is intended to teach 
me. This privilege I conceive to be the l^itimate 
birthright of that weighty responsibiitty laid upon 
every man, to take heed to himself as to whether he is 
standing or falling to his own master. To all who 
would refuse us this high privilege (were they the 
most learned of men), we may safely reply in the 
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words of the patriareb^ 'No doubt but ye are the 

people, and wisdom shall du' with. you. But I have 
understanding as well as you; I am not inferior to 
you : yea, who knoweth not such things as these ? ' " 
(Job xii. 2, 3.) Cm they, indeed^ suppose it pos- 
sible that a closer inspection of the lilies of the field 
than they haye an inclination to give them, will neces- 
sanly compel US to acknowledge that tliese good crea- 
tures of God have now lost somewhat in the couiparisou 
of their clothing with that of the richest garments 
ever woven for an earthly potentate? Do they, 
indeed, fancy that oar corrected estimate of God^s 
wisdom, and our improved appreciation of God's 
power, obtained by a stricter investigation of His 
works, must necessarily be tempting us to declare His 
goodness to be no longer unsearchable. His ways no 
longer past onr finding out ? What if they can hold 
up to us the uames of some men, glorious in the eyes 
of the world on account of their scientific attainments, 
who have, nevertheless, been disbelievers iu God's 
Word? how can they tell to what extent such un- 
worthy infidelity had been fostered, perhaps engen- 
dered, by the very o])positions, persecutions, and 
obloquy to which those men had been subjected by a 
prejudiced intolerance? May they not have been 
seduced into infidelity by the very conduct of their 
bigoted opponents, who would thus have thrust upon 
them their own poor puerile notions of what science 
ought to teach, but which their own more enlightened 
understandinp:s had shown them to be no otherwise 
than gross absurdity ? I do not say this in justifica- 
tion, or even in extenuation, of those infidel philoso- 
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phera who have lejected the Bible merely because tbey 
could not accept the precise interpretations which their 
opponents had chosen to put upon its teachings. 

They inighL liave done better for themselves. They 
are responsible for not having tried to do so. But it 
is a lawful question for us to ask, whether the too im- 
patient incredulity of one party is at all worse than 
the too nninquiring credulity of the other. Let us 
be mutually tolerant, mutually confiding, and then, in 
due course, we shall learn to see how impossible it is 
that either the works of God, or the Word of God, 
can ever be teaching us things contradictory to truth. 
How far the patient study of all God's yarious methods 
of revealing to us His holy will, may be actually neces- 
sary for mutually lluowiiig light upon each other, 1 
will not venture to suggest. Of this 1 am quite sure, 
that where the study r)f God's works is combined with 
a sure faith in His Word, the former can in no respect 
impair our spiritual possession of the life that now is, 
or deprive us of the enjoyment of one jot or tittle of 
those glorious promises which have assured to us a 
blessed immortality/^ 

The above Address, which was never published, was 
delivered on the 9th of March, 1848. In July, 1850, 
the death of the venerable Kirby left the Presidentship 
of the Museum vacant, and Professor Henslow was in- 
stalled as his suecessor in the chair at the ensuing 
anniversary. On this occasion, the late Professor £. 
Forbes came down to Ipswich, and gave a gratis lec- 
ture for the benefit of the Institution.^ The new Pre- 

■ This circumstance is alluded to in the Life of Forces, 
lately published, as follows ; — In Dec* 1850, Edward i^'orbes 
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sident now exclusively superintended the arrangement 
of the collections. He gave up to them a great deal 
of his time and attention, not merely assisting with his 
advice, but taking bis full share in the manual work 
that was called for, in order to turn the establishment 
to the best account^ and to bring it to the highest state 
of usefulness. 

Professor Henslow had thought very much on the 
subject of museums, especially such provincial museums 
of natural history a& arc now to be found in most of 
our large country towns. Having, too, himself collected 
largely in almost every department, and given up much 
of his consideration and spare time to the best mode of 
arranging and exhibiting objects for public inspection 
and public instruction, he was admirably qualified for 
directing others in this matter. The Ipswich Museum, 
as planned and arranged by him, and those under him, 
may be fairly taken as a model of what a country 
museum should be. It is too common in such institu- 
tions to receive everything that can be got together by 
prift or purchase, without rule or methoH, until a hete- 
rogeneous assemblage of natural objects is amassed, 
which may serve for purposes of amusement, but serve 
very imperfectly for purposes of instruction. Or the 
collection may be rich, perhaps, in certain particular 

w^t down to Ipswich to give a gratis lecture, for the benefit 
of the Museum there, on its anniversary meeting." A party 
accompanied him, consisting of " Van Voorst, K. Taylor, Bower- 
hank, Wallicb, Mitchell, and Laukester." " Henslow had to be 
installed as their new President.'* Forbes says, " I stayed with 
Bansome, who gaye a great dinner-party (on the oceasion), 
when it was pleasant to see the bishop, four or five clergymen, 
an<l n Imshel of naturalists, all dininir at the table of a quaker 
chemist and druggist." — Life, pp. 45 i, 482- 
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departments, and these may be well arranged, whilst 
in all other departments it is more or less deficient. 
Professor Uenslow saw this mistake^ and set himself 
to correct it. What a beginner of natural history 
wants in a museum, is a general view of the produc- 
tions of nature, so grouped as to show their mutual 
relations, in respect of structure and the several periods 
of the earth's history to which they belong, before 
selecting any one class for his own study. To obtain 
this end it is quite sufficient to have for display a 
single representative of each of the larger groups, 
choosing such objects as may be considered most typi- 
cal of the class or family to which they respectively 
belong. This will form an instructive series of speci- 
mens, which may be got tc^ether at no greater expense 
than most local institutions of this kind may be sup- 
posed capable of bearing. The shelves, too, of the 
museum will not be unnecessarily crowded with a 
multitude of closely-allied genei'a and species, which 
only large buildings can contain. If the space is very 
limited, and the funds of the establishment small, a 
museum may be nearly or entirely limited to such a 
series of typical objects, and yet be extremely interest- 
ing as well as instructive. 1 1 ilicre is more room, the 
extra space may be devoted to a special collection of 
all such natural productions as occur in the neighbour- 
hood, or in Great Britain generally, to the exclusion of 
other eoontries.* 

Edward Forbes had formed very similar views to those of 
Henslow respecting Provincial Museums, lie c jinphiined that 
they were " too often ambitious attempts at general collections, 
and, neceMurilj, failures. Too many of them are little better 
than curiosity diops. In their best aspect they are, with very 
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The Museum at Ipswich should be seen iu urdcr to 
judge of the admirable way in which Professor Hen- 
slow has there carried oat these views. Beginning 
with the elements^ so far as these are capable of ^bi- 
bition in a museum^ the collection proceeds with the 
most important and characteristic simple minerals, 
models of crystals, rocks, fossils^ and other geological 
specimens, all chosen so as best to illustrate the order 
of strata, and arranged according to age ; from tbese 
it passes on to the vegetable and animal kingdoms^ 
every group being represented in its torn as far as 
practicable, and a model or drawing, or a tracing 
from some published figure, being introduced as a 
substitute in those cases in which no specimen of the 
required typical species could be procured. For the 
guidance of others. Professor Henslow drew up, at the 
request of the Natural History Section of the liiitish 
Association, a Report " On Typical Series of Objects 
in Natural History, adapted to Jiocal Museums," in 
which a list is given of such species and objects as 

tew exceptions, far more costly and far less useful than they 
oucht to be.'* 

He would have ''a Provineial Natural History Museum to 
consist of three departments, for which three spacious rooms, 

if properly constructed, would suffice.'' 

"I. A Local CoUection, illustnitive of the Zoology, Botany, 
and Geology of the county or discnct. 

A Teaekififf (hUeetion, oonsistine of carefully-selected, 
well-Bixanged, and thoroughly-labelleir types of the Classes, 
Orders, Families, and leaJiug genera of Animals and Plants, 
of the series of s^eolo^-irfil formations and tlicir characteristic 
fossils, aud of Minerals — uo bupertiuous specimeus to be ad- 
mitted. 

A JUitcdUmeotts Collection, including fine or rare speci- 
mens of exotic productions not necessary for the teaching 
collection, remarlcable curiosities, and ethnological iliustra* 
tions. — Menwir of Edw. Forbes, pp. 513, 514. 
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form the best selection for such a purpose, the same 
having been supplied to him by different naturalists 
who had made different departments of the subject 
their particnlar study. This paper was published in 
the Iteport of the Association for 1855, and deserves 
to be well considered by curators of niuseumsi, and ail 
who take an interest m such institutions. 

The Ipswich Museum was not the only one bene- 
fited by bis contributions and advice. The Botanical 
Museum at Cambridge^ which was got together entirely 
by himself, and which would have been much extended 
but for want of space, has been already spoken of. 
But he was a great bencfacr ji ulso to the Museum of 
Economic Botany at Kew. Sir W. J. Hooker has justly 
alluded in bis guide-books to the important aid re- 
ceived from him in this Institution. Not only did he 
contribute hugely to its stores, by a free rciuiitance of 
the best and finest specimens he could supply of what- 
ever came into his possession deserving a place among 
its collections, but he assisted both in the general 
arrangement of the whole, and in the details connected 
with the operations of cutting, mounting, and ticket- 
ing thi' -pe( luiens, so as to adapt them best for public 
exhibition. The admirable way in which all this has 
been executed by himself, or from his suggestions, 
shows, like the Museum at Ipswich, his unequalled 
talents for such work.'' No extraneous aid of any 
consequence, I am informed by JJr. Hooker, has been 
obtained from any other source. 

The tact he had for preparing museum specimens, 
especially in his own department of Botany, was 
further shown on the occasion of the Great Exhibition 
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at Paris, (following the one iu London in 1851,] to 
which ''he oommunicated a most beautiful series of 
Carpological lUustrations, which excited the enthu- 
siasm of the Paris botanists^ and of which a duplicate 

set is now in the South Kensington Museum/^ 

And what he so much excelled in, he took delight 
in. He never seemed more thoroughly contented than 
when at work at his table, on a long winter's evenings 
with all his specimens and tools about him; now 
selecting the best specimen of each kind, or examining 
it with a lens ; or, in some cases paring it with a 
knife in order to show the interior ; — now cutting stifi' 
card-board with strong scissors of a peculiar make 
he had on purpose ;-^now moulding soft clay into 
a suitable form to serve as a stand for specimens 
that could not otherwise be so well inspected. This 
last was an ingenious method he devised for mount- 
ing and exhibiting any objects^ especially minerals^ 
which if left to themselves could not be made to 
present to the spectator that particular face in which 
resided their chief peculiarity. The clay was after- 
wards suffered gradually to harden, "and became a 
lirm support to the object. The cement employed was 
liquid glue, u e. shell lac dissolved in naphtha.''* 
Many specimens thns mounted may be seen in the 
Ipswich Museum. In such work he would be quite 
absorbed with his fanuly around him, taking little 
notice of what others were about. It was always evi- 
dent that his mind was quite as much engaged as his 
hands. He would seem to be turning over in his 



* See Report of Bzit Assoe. 1856. p. 461. 
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thoughts for what UBes each specimen might senre^ the 
impression it was likely to make on the spectator's 
eye, the instruction it was capable of affording, the 
desire it might kindle up to know more about it as 
also to become acquainted with other allied objects of 
similar interest. 

The educational element as connected with institu- 
tions for the exhibition of specimens either of natural 
history or the arts was always uppermost with him. 
He often regretted how insufficient the labelling gene- 
rally was in museums^ how much more instructive 
it would be if pains were taken to extend the informa- 
tion res2)ecting each specimen to something more than 
the mere name, and country from which it comes, to 
which in so many instances the labelling is confined. 
A few important facts connected with its history^ affini- 
ties, structure^ or uses to which it was put, according 
to circumstances, might be brought into a small com- 
pass, while it would greatly increase its interest with 
the public. This accordingly was what he always 
looked to in museums, more than to the absolute ex- 
tent of the collections themselves. I once went with 
him to see the Museum of the Bristol Institution. 
After examining it well, he remarked, Much has been 
done to reader this museum useful and instructive, but 
it is incomplete in its arrangement : the master mind 
has left it/* There were indeed few master minds be- 
sides his own in this particular department of natural 
history, ^lany museums have been well arranged for 
general display, but they have seldom yielded all the 
instruction they might have afforded, if the grouping 
and arranging had had an especial reference to this 
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end, for which perhaps few curators have sufficient 
judgment and experience, or if they possess these^ they 
are nat always able to bestow the requisite time and 
BtteDtion to do full justice to^the establishment con« 
fided to their hands. 

His great desire to see education more widely ex- 
tended, and especially a more general ditfuaion of the 
knowledge of the natural sciences, led him to take as 
much interest in schools and colleges as he took in 
museums. He was one of the original members of 
the Senate of the University of London, nominated in 
the Charter dated November 28, 1836, nn institution 
which he thought well calculated to promote the study 
of the sciences and other branches of literaturej among 
those dasses of men, who seldom find their way to the 
ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge. He 
acted as an examiner from the first nomination of the 
examiners in 1838 until 18G0, a period of twenty-two 
years : he then resigned that office, but continued a 
member of the Council till the time of his death. His 
examination papers are highly spoken of. Dr. Hooker 
has been kind enough to send mc the following remarks 
in respect of them, and his method of teaching botany 
in this University, which I give in his own words : — 

He was the first to introduce into the botanical 
examination for degrees in London the system of 
practical examination. He insisted that a knowledge 
of physiological botany, technical terms, minute ana- 
tomy, &c., were not subjects by wbicli a candidate's 
real knowledge could be tested^ for the longest memory 
must here win the day. Still less did it test the 
observiug or reasoning faculties of the men. Further, 
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any amount of book-knowledge on these sabjects was 

consistent ^vith tlie most profound ignorance of the 
very rudmieuLs of botany, and of the most elementary 
kaowledge of the parts of plants^ the relations of those 
parts, and the mutual affinities of plants. He there- 
fore insisted in all his examinations that the men 
should dissect several specimens^ describe their organs 
systematically, and be prepared to evplain their rela- 
tions, usesj and sigmhcauce, in a physiological and 
classificatory point of view ; and thus prove that they 
had used their eyes, hands, and heads, as well as their 
books. 

"By this it must not be supposed that he over- 
looked pure physiology and minute anatomy. At 
every examination he gave questions in these branches, 
but their knowledge of them was tested by practiee. 
In short he regarded the acquirement of an abstract 
knowledge of these branches as an accomplishment, 
which the tyro can only obtain by reading, and not of 
much educational value as a means of training the 
faculties. He complained of the methods of teaching 
botany adopted in London particularly, where, espe* 
cially in the purely medical schools, every branch of 
the subject is crowded into a three months^ course, 
and the men leave the class with a most indistinct no- 
tion of the very rudiments of the science, and with 
minds positively impaired by the cranuning they had 
undergone, instead of strengthened, as they should 
have been, by a judicious use of specimens, and by 
confininjr the course to what men of average intellect 
can acquire well in the time. ' They are badly taught * 
was his constant complaint: ^Botany has done them 
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more harm than good/ They will enumerate every 
variety of form of cells and fibre, and give a technical 
name for each with perfect Huency, and yet be igno- 
rant of the parts of a flower^ fruit, or seed, of the 
great divisions of the yegetable Idngdom; and they 
have not an idea how a plant grows^ and in what order 
its parts are evolved. 

" He was further one of the few who thoroughly 
appreciated the diverse faculties of young men. Him- 
self good at mathematics, classics, and the biological 
sciences, he yet elearly understood that with the ma- 
jority of men a faculty for acquiring one or more of 
these branches of knowledge n\ as dt llcient : in some, 
one was over-developed at the expense of the others ; 
and in his appreciation of the merits of candidates he 
bore this in mind. Still he always held that a man 
of no powers of observation was quite an exception; 
and that the lowest development of that faculty was 
capable of such further development as to fit a man for 
any calling. Its apparent total absence he regarded 
as equivalent to its totally neglected culture ; and this 
rendered the man unfit for a scientific or learned pro- 
fession. In whatever profession, then, botany was an 
appointed study, he regarded total ignorance of its 
elements (when tested by specimens) as an insuperable 
barrier to passing. In short, he unhesitatingly turned 
men for botany, if they were deficient, whatever their 
merits in other respects.'^ 

To his own University (Cambridge) he ever retained 
feelings of the strongest attachment. It was the place 
where he had received the most valuable portions of 
his own education, where he had first acqnued a 
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knowledge of the exact sciences, which so much aided 
him in his various pursuits in after-life, — where he 
had laboured for so many years to foster a taste for his 
own favourite study of natural bistoryj and where he 
had fonned so many acquaintances with men of high 
esteem, some eminent in science like himself. It must 
have bteii gratiiying to him to keep up a correspon- 
dence through life, as he did in some cases, with men 
who first imbibed their love of natural history from 
him, or who owed to his enoouragements the steadi- 
ness with which they had followed it up afterwards^ and 
whose knowledge of botany in particular had been 
mainly acquired in his lecture- loum. 

But it must have been a source of yet higher satis- 
faction to see at last the due recognition of the Natural 
Sciences as deserving a place among the subjects re- 
quired of the young men for examination for degrees. 
Me had always thought the coui'se of study at Cam- 
bridge too restricted. He was not one of those who 
decried either mathematics or classics, both which he 
had himself sufficiently mastered to know well their 
value and uses. Still less did he wish to interfere 
with any teaching calculated to insure a "religious 
education. But he thouirht that more consideration 
should be given to some other subjects, which, though 
publicly lectured on by certain of the Professors, re- 
ceived no sufficient encouragement from the University 
to induce the young men to take them up. It was in 
1846, when making lui a])})eal to the members of the 
University in behalf of a new botauic garden, that he 
first openly spoke his sentiments on this head. He 
says : — 
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" I claim to be as warm an admirer of so much of 
that sound learning and religious Lducatioii ;is is up- 
held by lis, as auy other sou of our Alma Plater. No 
one who has spent the same number of happy years 
within the precincts of our University as I have done, 
or who has experienced the same amount of kindness 
md friendship there, could ever wilfully cast a slur 
upon its residents without being grossly ungrateful 
for past enjoyment^ and wholly unfitted for any that 
may yet be in store for him. But it is the very desire 
to see our University improving, that induces roe to 
state what I believe to be a few plain facts, and to give 
exm-essioii to the opinions of one who for manv years 
took no inactive part m the encouragement of natural 
history to the little extent which his opportunities 
allowed him/' 

He then spealcs in reference to his own particular 
department of botany : — 

" I hope I should be among the last to reflect upon 
the resident memhers of the Senate for any supposed 
backwardness about upholding the particular science 
for whose encouragement I am more especially bound 
to plead. 1 most fully and gratefully bear my testi- 
mony, that from the time I first o€( ujnud the botanical 
chair, 1 have ever found the Senate ready to accede to 
whatever proposal I have made to them, from time to 
time, for rendering me assistance, dther in purchasing 
specimens for our botanical museum, or in providing 
the means for securing their preservation. But still 
I must consider the claims of botany arc not suffi- 
ciently apprectated among us. There are persons of 
great mathematical and classical attainments, who 
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have very erroneous notioos respecting the ultimate 
aim and oh j ret of this science. Many peraons^ both 
within and without the Univenitiea^ suppose its objects 
limited to fixing names to a vast number of plants, and 
to describing and classing them under this or that 
particuhir ^Rystem.' They are not aware that syste- 
matic botany is now considered to be no more than a 
necessary stepping-stone to far more important depart- 
ments of this science^ which treat of questions of the 
utmost interest to the progress of human knowledge 
ill certain other sciences which have been more gene- 
rally admitted to be essential to the well-being of 
mankind. For instance, the most abstruse specula- 
tions on animal physiology are to be checked, enlarged, 
and guided by the study of vegetable physiology. 
Without continued advances in this latter department 
of botany_, the progress towards perfection in general 
physiology miist be comparatively slow^ and uncertain* 
As regards the progress of botanical physiology, even 
chemistry itself must be viewed as a snbordmate 
assistant, whilst it is making us acquainted with those 
physical forces by which mere brute matter is regu- 
lated and arranged. Those forces are themselves to 
be restrained and modiiied by the instrumentality of 
vegetable life, in bodies whose appointed position is to 
prepare all the organic matter Aat is destined for the 
support of a still higher race of creatures in the gene- 
ral scheme of nature. We may feel quite confident 
that some of the arts we consider to be most important 
to man, snch as agriculture and horticulture, will never 
be perfected until the fundamental principles of vegetft- 
ble physiology shall have been satisfactorily elncidated* 
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Numerous indeed are the bearings^ direct and indirect, 
which botany holda upon other sciences, and upon 

various arts ! And, here, I cannot refrain from 
making some allusion to the station which botany 
might be made to occupy in an improved scheme 
of liberal education. But as this claim has been so 
fully recognized by Dr, Whewell, in his late publica- 
tion ' On Cambridge Studies/ I shall prefer remind- 
ing you of his opinion, to urging upon you whatever 
may be my own view/^ 

He then quotes passages from the above work, in 
which Dr. Whewell sets forth the grounds upon which 
he '^should much desire to see botany, or some other 
branch uf natural liistory, or natural history in 
general, introduced as a common element into our 
higher education, and recommended to the study of 
those who desire to have any dear view of the nature 
of the progressive seienees ; since it is, in fact, the 
key and groundwork of a large portion of those 
sciences." 

After which Professor Henslow proceeds as fol- 
lows 

" Very possibly, as some suppose, the time may not 
yet have arrived for these sentiments to meet vrith any 

loud response among us ; and certainly I am not to be 
considered a competent judge on this point. Still I 
trust you will allow me to remind you that we are 
very often blamed by persons who do not understand 
the peculiarities of our establishment, for not doing 
more than we at present attempt for the natural 
sciences. All know that to a limited extent some of 
them are encouraged; but they know also that not 
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one of them is patronized, like niatixematics and 
classics, by the stimulus of rewards for securing its 
diligent and successful cultivation. Wliat Br. Whewell 
has said at p. 224,* concerning the establishment of 
a general Tripos for students m the progressive 
sciences, apj)ears to nie well worthy of our most 
serious attention. Every one who has had much expe- 
rience in preparing pupils for an ordinary degree can 
bear testimony to the facts of there being minds natu- 
rally incapacitated for clearly and fully comprehending 
a mathematical problem. Now there are many persons 
with this want of mathematical ability, who will de- 
lightedly occupy themselves in one or other depart- 
ment of the natural sciences* It has long appeared to 
me a mifitalcen policy to bind down such persons to 
one particular rontinc of dull anxious plodding, with- 
out allowing them the opportunity, before quitting the 
University, of proving that they have not laboured 
unsuccessfully in the general field of human know- 
ledge. But I shall not dwell upon the various and 
numerous considerations which incline me to accept 
the view^ that has been already taken by Dr. Whewell, 
of the propriety of our adding botany, or some other 
branch of natural history^ to the general curriculum of 
a liberal education.^' 

These sentiments, though in agreement with what 
had been previously advanced by so high an anthority 
as Dr. Whewell, were not immediately taken up by the 
University. Great bodies move slowly/^ especiaUy 

* Alluding to the work above referred to—" Of a Liberal 
Education in general ; and with particular reference to Uie 
leading Studies of the University of Cambridge,'* 1846. 
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if at the same time ancient institutions; and it is 
seldom that they can be induced, till after many stir- 
ring appeals, to alter their ways, or to admit of any 
innovation in their existing practices. Nevertheless, 
within two years after the publication of Professor 
Uenslow's pamphlet^ the matter to which he adverted 
came to be more seriously entertained, and an attempt 
made to introduce the desired change. The news 
reached him whilst he was preparing his " Address " for 
the Ipswich Museum before spoken of, and in which 
he alludes to it. He first mentions a letter he had re- 
ceived from a correspondent, who made the same com* 
plaint respecting the neglect of the natural sciences at 
Oxford. The letter states, — ''Mr.*** ia an extremely 
agreeable and intelligent man in everything but natural 
history and science, of which he has a lamentably low 
opinion. He is a perfect specimen of the too partial 
system of education pursued at Oxford ; and as igno- 
rant of the origin and working af our most common 
manufacturing products and arts, as he is well in- 
formed on all matters of tinanccj policy, &c/^ Upon 
which Professor Henslow observes 

'' I fully agree with my scientific friend, that our 
Universities have been unduly negligent of the claims of 
science ; but I am truly '^appy to tind, from a printed 
communication just received, that an effort is being 
made at Cambridge in favour of adding some of the 
natural sciences to the hitherto exclusive system which 
has prevailed there. I am informed that a good deal of 
opposition is expected ; but tiic attempt is considered 
worth making if it shall only show the world that 
there are persons in the University desirous of pro- 

I 
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ixr^'ss. For myself, I consider the attempt well worth 
laakiug, if it shall ouly show us whether or not there 
is any prospect of a beneficial change being made in 
this direction.^' 

In full hope that the day was not far distant when 
he would see his own ikvourite science taken into the 
number of those subjects which would be i*equii( d of 
all candidates for a common degree, be lost no time in 
preparing and publishing a new Syllabus of a Course 
of Lectures on Botany, suggesting matter for a Pass- 
Examination in this subject.^' It was very hurriedly 
put together/' and intended " as no more tlian a rough 
ajjproxiniation to what he considered mi^bt be reason- 
ably expected of men whose time might have been 
pre-occupied in mastering the subjects already re- 
quired'' for that purpose. The Syllabus is dirided 
into the three sections of structural, systematic, and 
physiological botany, each of which branches of the 
scieuce he thought ought to be considered in di*a\ving 
up an examination paper. He imagined it might *' be 
found sufficient to restrict the questions of a pass- 
examination to the following topics : — 

1. Definitions and explanations of a given number 
(say about 200) of the most i ssential technical terms — 
a list of which may be inscxted in an Appendix. 

'*2. Diagnoses of the British families which have 
been selected under section 2. These should be leamt 
by comparing plants or figures with the descriptions 
tliut are given in systematic works, and ought not 
merely to be got up by rote. 

" 3. Any specimen, figure, or description of a plant 
belonging to one or other of these British families. 
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should be referred to the position it would strictly 
seem to occupy (upon inspection) in the systems of 
Linnsus and Jussieu, so far as they are set forth in 
the tabular view given in this Syllabus. 

4. A selection from the physiological topics dis- 
cussed under section 3." 

The above sketch had no reference to *^ Candidates 
for Honours'' in a Natural Sciences Tripos, in the 
event of such a Tripos ever being established by the 
University, which he probably at that time thought very 
doubtful, but simply to "the (so-called) non-readiug 
portion of the undergraduates/' who weie desirous of 
taking a common degreed 

The day, however, at length arrived, when he saw 
more than he at first ventured to hope for, in respect 
of a required examination in these scicuces, fully carried 
out. The "opposition'' that was expected, and which 
was at first shown, ultimately gave way; though it 
took some time to secure the success of the new 
measures, when they should be laid before the Senate ; 
and it was by very giiidual steps that the present 
system came into operation, only receiving its full de- 
velopment a short time before his death. 

The first step agreed to by the Senate, was to re- 
quire of every candidate for an ordinary degree, in 
addition to what was formerly required of him, that 
he shall have attended the lectures of one or more 
specitied Professors, and shall have obtained a certili- 
cate of having passed an examination satisfoetory to 
one of the Professors whose lectures he has chosen to 
attrad. Among these Profeswws was that of Botany ; 

I 2 
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but as it was left to the young men to make their own 
choice among eight Professors^ the new rule did not 
necessarily augment the number of botanical students. 
The Grace for this new regulation passed Oct. 31^ 

1848, bein^ the autuinu after the delivery of the 
Ipswich Museum Address, when he mentioned having 
received the first intimation of the subject being 
taken up. 

The next step was the institution of a Natural 

Sciences Tripos for such men as, having olFcrcd them- 
selves for honours, should pass the examination in the 
subjects to which that Tripos relates ; a place in this 
Tripos^ however^ not conferring a degree, which was 
still only to be obtained, and which it was necessary 
previously to have obtained, or at least passed the 
examination for, in the usual way. This Tripos first 
came into operation in 1851. The same year Professor 
Henslow published his "Questions on the Subject- 
matter of Sixteen Lectures in Botany, required for a 
Pass-Examination/^ in which he endeavoured to fix, 
more definitely than he had done in the " Syllabus*' 
of 1848, the amount of what might be fairly required 
for such purpose, the questions having reference to 
the course of lectures he had just been dehvering, a 
reference being also given under each question to the 
page of the syllabus bearing upon that question. 

At last it was decided by the Senate, on Februarv 
23, 1860, that all students who shall pass with 
credit the examination for the ^Natural Sciences 
Tripos,*^' having passed the previous examination, and 
what are called the ^'Additional Subjects'' (an exami- 
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nation in which is required of all candidates for 
honooTB}^ be entitled to admission to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts.'' 

The first year in which it was thus possible for men 
to get a deforce by passing in honours in the Natural 
Sciences Tripos, was 1861, being ten years after the 
institution of the Tripos itself. And one of the last 
acts of Professor HensloVs life, — ^his very last as con- 
nected with his Professorship and the University, — 
was to cxamme the candidates for honours in this 
Tripos, in his own department of Botany. The exami- 
nation commenced on the 4th of March, and lasted 
six days. The Tripos list appeared within a few days 
after the conclusion of the examination, containing 
the names of three men, one in each of the three 
classes, who were admitted to a degree accordingly. 

Thus at length, only a few weeks before his death, 
he saw the measure, which he and others had at heart, 
fully estahlished, and a great part of the reproach 
wiped away, which had so long attached itself to the 
University, for not giving more encouragement to 
the study of Natural History.* It may still perhaps 
be said, that it has no Professorship of Zoology, in 
which department Oxford has lately taken the lead. 
But it should be remembered, that but very few of 
the Professorships in Cambridge have been founded 

♦ « In the Christinas week " (of 1843) the late Professor 
Edward Forhes ]>hiM a visit of two days to Cambridge, and 
inspected the collej^es with Mr. Ansted and Mr. Babington. 
**I was greatly pleased with my yisit/' he says, " except in 
one thing,— to find that natural history is discouraged as mueh 
as possible, and regarded idle trifling by the thousand and 
one mathematicianH of that venerated University.*'—- Xi/^ of 
Edward ForheSf p. 355. 
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by the University itself, most of them being the 
foundations of Benefactors; and tkat where they have 
been so founded, it has not generally been till after 
the delivery of several courses of lectures on a })ar- 
ticular subject by some person who has come forward 
for the purpose, having the University's sanction, and 
upon whom, in consideration of such lectures, that 
body has aflterwards conferred the title of Professor. 
Even then, however, supposing that any one had leave 
to deliver lectures on zoology, and the lectures were 
approved of, it might be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
for the University to promise any salaiy to such indi- 
vidual, as Professor, under its present circumstances, 
when it baa been recently raising considerably the 
salaries of some other Professorships, and tliere might 
be no further funds available for such purposes. Until, 
therefore, an offer has been made by some private in- 
dividual to found and endow a Professorship in that 
branch of science, and the University decline the offer, 
it is, perhaps, hardly fair to throw blame upon the 
latter for its apparent neglect of the subject in ques- 
tion. In the mean time, " Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology with Zoology,^' are duly treated of in the 
course of lectures delivered by the Professor of Anar 
tomy, while many of the questions proposed to the 
candidates for honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos, 
in the Examination Papers of 1861, are as purely 
Boological, and require as much knowledge of that 
branch of Natural History on the part of the student 
to be satisfactorily answered, as could be reasonably 
desired. 

None of the Graces connected either with the in- 
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troduction of the Natmnl Sciences among the subjects 

required for an ordinary degree, or with the establish- 
ment of a Natural Sciences Tripos, oris:inated with 
Professor Heuslow. Any such active iuterference, 
from his non^residence in the University^ was hardly 
practicable. But he had the gratification of reflectmg 
that the final adoption of these measures was in unison 
with the scntimcuts lie had always uttered. He could 
look back with complacency to the time when, being 
resident^ he had used his utmost iniluence to draw 
attention to the importance of Natural History, ever 
setting forth its claims and attractions^ — ^promoting 
the stndy of it among the young men especially, and 
aiding by his teaching and example ;ill who were in- 
duced to take it up. It can hardly be thought im- 
probable^ that the earnest endeavours he then made 
to diffuse a taste for his own favonrite pursuits^ may 
have had their effect in leading to this altered state 
of things. They may have served to pave the way 
for the new regulations, by turning other men's mmds 
besides his own, to the subject. When we consider 
the utter disregard paid to Natural History in the 
University, previous to his taking up his rendence 
there, — and that^ though a Botanical Professorship 
had long existed, there had been, as before stated, 
no lectures for thirty years^ even in that branch of 
the science^ some knowledge of which is generally 
considered essential for at louit medical students^— we 
ean hardly believe that the Natural Sciences would at 
this day have so far found a resting-place in the Uni- 
versity as to have a Tripos to themselves, had the 
same feelings formerly entertained respecting them 
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prevaQed uninterraptedly to the present time. Yet it 
would be difficult to fix upon any other individual 

than Professor Ileuslow, who would have exercised 
the same powerful intiucDce in behalf of the claims 
of Natural History, or awakened the same attention 
to it among the members of the University generally. 

Besides their importance in respect of the aetual 
knowledge they convey, and the insight tlicy give us 
into " some of the physical laws by wiiich the works 
of the creation have been advanced to their present 
condition/' Professor Uenslow advocated the value of 
the Natural Sciences as assisting the inquiries of those 
learned men who devote themselves mainly to the 
study of the higher truths of Revelation. He consi- 
dered that a knowledge of " verbal criticism," however 
deep and extensive, was not in itself sufficient to 
enable persons to " catch the spirit of the Scriptures.'^ 
He spoke of ^'bygbne superstitions/' exploded by 
the progress of science, which hindered the best ex- 
ertions of some of the foremost and most devoted 
champions of the truth in former generations i " and 
there were certain minds,'' in his estimation, even at 
the present dayi deeply imbued with scriptural leam« 
ing," but not altogether devoid of prejudices and 
errors, arising out of theii' " partial disbelief in some 
of the best-established truths which uur improved 
acquaintance with Grod's works has at length revealed 
to us." To guard against such mistakes, he thought 
it "well worthy consideration^ whether a University 
can safely cease from esteeming it a duty to encourage 
any departnK nt of sound learning which may assist 
in improving our general views of God's Providence. 
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Whatever might have been excusable in ages of com- 
parative ignorance, surely our present wisdom is to 

accept of every improved light we have now obtained 
from the works of God, as well as from every learnedly- 
corrected interpretation of His Word: so that these 
two witnesses to His infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
nesB, may mutually corroborate each other/' There 
was no place, in his opmion, " ui which all unworthy 
notions about the results to which the Natural Sciences 
may yet conduct us, ought to meet with more decided 
contradiction and rebuke^ than within the walls of a 
University. And yet (he asks) how is this likely to 
happen again, if the tendency to neglect these sciences 
(I do not say to banish them) shall continue to in- 
crease« as most certainly it has of late years been doing 
among us?'' 

. The above sentiments were expressed in 1846, in 
his pamphlet on the Botanic Garden. His j ny and 

satisfaction at finding that the Natural Sciences had 
been at length duly taki u uj) and patronized by the 
University, will appear m the following passage at the 
end of the Preface to his Questions^ &c., for a Pass- 
Examination,'^ written in 1851 ; in which he speaks 
of the unalloyed pleasure the study of these sciences 
is calculated to uii'urd, while at the same tune he a^ain 
alludes to their importance in a religious point of 
view : — 

" Many will rejoice in after-life, that the University 
lias reqidred them to pass an examination in one or 
other of the subjects treated in our Professorial lec- 
tures. By mastering, whilst at college, the little dit- 
iicalties which stand in the way of all who wish to 

I 3 
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learn ^bow to observe' tbe works of nature^ they will 

have (obtained a sufficienl grasp of such subjects to 
make thein afterwards agreeable as well as instructive 
occupations. If they will trast the experience of one 
who has passed the last twelve years in an oat-of*the>* 
way purely agricultural country village^ where even 
many a learned classic or profound mathematician 
might very possibly have felt himself occasionally at a 
loss for want of further intellectual compauionship 
than books alone can afford^ I can assure them there 
is nothing like possessing tbe power of conversing 
with tbe works of nature for a constantly unalloyed 
source of enjoyment at all seasons of the year. How- 
ever the wit or the wisdom of man may delight us, 
the excellency of God's works leaves them far behind. 
I may be presumptuous ui making the remark^ and 
many will esteem it ill-advised; but it has often 
appeared to me, that the study of God's Word alone 
may not always be sufficient to protect some of us 
against the morbid imaginings of these uncertain 
days; and I therefore the more rejoice to find the 
Natural Sciences at length taking firmer root in this 
seat of sound learning and religious education, than 
they have hitherto obtained/' 
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MISCELLANEOUS OfiSEAVATlONS IN NATU&AL 

HISTOJIT. 

Paofbssob Henslow was so much taken up with edu- 
cational work^ and the various schemes he set on foot 

for the benefit of his parishioners, besides attending to 
their spiritual concerns, — with the duties also of his 
Professorship — that he had not much time for author- 
ships after taking up his residence at Hitcham, beyond 
short communications to different scientific and other 
journals. But though he published few original re- 
searches, he was full of original ideas, the i'ruits of a 
patient and careful observation, extended over all parts 
of nature, and carried on through every period of life. 
Wherever he was, and whatever company he might be 
thrown into, he let slip no opportunity of getting all 
that was to be had by looking for, or inquiring after. 
He seldom went from home, or even took a walk into 
the village, without gleaning some new fact, or adding 
some new specimen to his collection, any especially 
that tended to illustrate his lectures in the University, 
or his more popular addresses to his own people. He 
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had a singular tact for seeing at once what there was 
distinctive or remarkable in the different phenomena 
that came under bis eye^ — for laying hold of what 
there was in them that had any bearing upon other 
subjects of inquiry, or that could be turned to any 
account in fnrtberini2: scientific truth. Thinsrs tliat 
would be thrown away by most people, and which were 
really useleBs, from decay or injury, in respect of the 
purposes for which they were originally k^t, he would 
sometimes make do service in another way by illus* 
trating, it might be, the changes of form or structure 
through which they had passed or were passing. Thus, 
on looking over a collection of shells, many of which 
had been entirely spoilt by having been kept several 
years in a damp apartment, be selected some speci- 
mens of the well-known lanihina, once fine and beau- 
tiful with their rich violet hues, but then distorted in 
form, covered with a white flocculent powder, inter- 
spersed with minute acicular crystals^*— and these he 
at once put aside as exemplifying the manner in which 
the gradual decomposition of shells takes place. And 
so, if any strange-looking natural object were put into 
his hands, he would, in most cases, quickly notice to 
what its peculiarity was owing^ and what was to be 
learnt from it* 

If, on the other hand, he met with anything the 
exact nature of which he did not quite understand, 
and he had reason to think there was some hidden 
truth worth seeking for, he would never rest till he 
had elicited it. 

Hugh Mi]ler observes, that sticks and stones 
bare a story to tell'," and no man would more 
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thoroughly get the story out than Professor HeDsiow. 
There was a determination and steadfastness of pur- 
pose about him^ which was the great secret of suc- 
cess in all that he undertook. This was a remarkable 
feature in bis character. It showed itself alike in his 
investigations of science, in the plans he organized for 
the improvement of his parish, — in any matter of less 
moment^ even to a child's puzzle, to which he had 
oDce been induced to give his attention. The more 
perplexing it was to account for anything^ the more 
be would turn the matter over in bis mind till the 
right explanation offered itself. Questions that were 
put to him which he could not answer immediately 
were not forgotten^ but generally had their answer 
afterwards^ when perhaps they had been forgotten by 
those who put them. He would leave no stone un- 
turned, — no means that afioidcd a chance of success 
unavaiied of, to obtain what he was in search of. 

It was this turn of mind, generated by an innate 
love of nature, fostered and improved by long expe- 
rience and quickness of perception, that gave bim a 
habit of looking to sources of .information on scientific 
subjects that many would have passed over or thought 
barren of any probable results. There were some sub- 
not connected with his own department of 

tany, in which be particularly interested' himself. 
One of these was the formation of the various kinds 
of pebbles and at^utcs^ and the origin of the bands of 
colour, more or less parallel, or irregularly circular and 
concentric, by which they are so often marked. So long 
back as November, 1836, he made a communication to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, offering conjee- 
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tares on this subject, but it was merely oral, and he 
Dever published the result of his inquiries, which he 
continued to renew at intervals through life. He left 
behind him a few rough notes and sketches relating to 
it^ but too imperfectly pat together to form a sufficiently 
just notion of his views, so as to render it safe to give 
full publication to them. The general theory upon 
which they rested seems to be^ that ''if a defined 
mineral mass (fragmentary or nodular or crystalline) 
is embedded under circumstances which admit of its 
being continuously acted upon by moisture or heat, any 
colouiuig matters introduced, or originally included m 
its substance, can re-arrange themselves into zoned 
laminae^ which bear a distinct relation to the surface 
of the mass. Also nodular aggregations can be formed 
within its substance from numerous centres, many of 
which arc seated at or near the surface of the mass." 

He had formed a large collection of pebbles in illus- 
tration of the above subject^ many sliced and polished 
to show their internal structure, and he was often add* 
ing to it. These specimens were obtained from various 
quarters ; but not a few were picked up in his own 
neighbourhood. In the search for any that might 
tend to confirm the views he had been led to entertain, 
he would occasionally stop long, with hammer in 
hand, to the great wonderment of passers-by, to exa- 
mine the stones that lay collected in heaps for mend- 
ing the roads, speculating at the same time on the 
sources whence they had been derived, and on the 
long distances many had travelled over, before finding 
a resting-place in the Hitcham fields. 

In like manner he was always on the look-out for 
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facts in botany. This, indeed, was his own particular 
field, every part of which he most thoroughly ex- 
plored. Strnctaral botanyi however^ nonnal and 
abnormalj had an especial attraction for him. He 
would notice in his walks any little variation of cha- 
racter m the weeds by the road-side, that helped to 
conhrm generally -received views respecting tlieir orga- 
nization and affinities^ any monstrosities of leaves and 
flowers that served to establish the laws of vegetable 
morphology. The extensive collection that he had 
made of such specimens, along with others in which 
there was some abnormal growth arising from disease, 
or the attacks of insects, has been before alluded to, 
when speaking of the Cambridge Botanical Muaeam« 

I have said in an earlier part of this memoir that 
he never entirely abandoned mineralogy; and the 
colouring matter in pebbles above noticed, was one of 
those questions in the science which he was always 
thinking over in his own mind. Neither did he ever 
entirely abandon zoology, which was the first branch 
of Natural History he ever took up, and to which he 
equally devoted as much time as other more important 
occupations would allow. It is astouishmg to reflect 
on the multitude of little facts he had got together, 
and the extent of his collections, in this department of 
science j quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, shells and insects, 
all alike linding a place in his overflowing museum, to 
winch nothing ever came amiss. His eye was quick in 
detecting new species which he had not before observed 
in his own neighbourhood, and even when considerably 
advanced in years, he would, with a zeal and alacrity 
equalling that of the youngest entomologists, pursue 
and capture any rare insects that came in his way. 
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Many such rarities were to be seen in his cabinet^ 
inelading that fine butterfly, so irregokr in its appear- 
ance, the Gamberwell Beauty, * which he took in his 

owu garden. 

But he did not content himself with mere collect- 
ing; he was a close observer also of the habits of 
animals. Ue kept alive for some years two large Jersey 
Toads, which famished him with matter for two com- 
munications to the Gardener's Chronicle, respecting the 
way in which they slicJ their bkins, — written in his 
own peculiar humorous style, t The object of the 
second communication was to point out a circumstance 
attending this operation in one instance different from 
what had occurred in a previous one ; viz. the toad did 
not eat up his own skin afterwards, as toads have 
generally been obseiTcd to do ; upon which he judi- 
ciously remarks^— ''I send the account, because it 
shows how necessary it is to multiply observations 
before we can arrive at sure conclusions respecting the 
habits of animals, and the extent to which they may 
become varied by circumstances." 

There was a tribe of insects, in which he was par- 
ticularly interested, and to the habits of which he had 
paid the closest attention ; viz., that of wasps, hornets, 
and humble-bees. He had studied the construction 
of their uesis, ;uul made remark* on the economy ot 
some of the parasitic larvai found in them, which form 
the subject of a communication to the Zoologist % 
which must not be passed over. He had "often 
amused himself with taking the nests of those insects,' 

* Vane&sa aiUiopa. 

t Gard. Chron,, 1850, pp. 373 and 422. 
X 1849, vol. viL» p. 2584. 
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Specimens of wliicb he was desirous of preparing for 

the Museum at Kcw, his friend Sir V\ . Hooker seem- 
ing to ihuik these products of our 'native paper- 
makers ^ would be legitimate appendages to his most 
interesting illustrations of economic botany/^ In the 
article above referred to, he has first described the 
ingenious way in which he succeeded in taking their 
nests without beinji, sUui*^. "A large hornets^ nest'* 
had been found attached to the gable end of a cot- 
tage/^ another in the middle of a hollow tret'' 

'* This latter (he says) was brought home on the 
18th of October, when I discharged from it 16G queens, 
22 drones, and 9 neuters ; and on the same day I dis- 
charged from the large nest, above alluded to, nearly 
100 queens, a few drones, but no neuters. The nests 
were on my study table, and the insects were compelled 
to evacuate them by my pouring alcohol over them : as 
they eatne out I caught them with a pair of dissecting 
forceps, and kept many of them alive for some months 
under a laro^e bell-glass. The neuters soon died, the 
drones did not live long, but the last of the queens 
was alive as kte as February. A little attention to 
their habit of Hyiug from the nest directly to the 
window preserved me from being stung at home ; and 
neither my^^elf nor assistants were stung abroad, though 
we took more than six hornet-nests, with no other pre^ 
caution than the active use of a butterfly-net, one per- 
son working whOst the other stood guard. They often 
flew directly at us, but by standing perfectly still, and 
gently waving the net, they were always persuaded to 
change their aim, and were caught and killed accord- 
ingly. Owing to their building in exposed situations. 
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we found it impossible to stupefy or kill tiiem with 
spirits of turpentine, as we can so' easily contnve to do 
with the wasps; and they have the awkward habit, 
moreover^ of being very active all night, running about 
the tree in which their nest is lodged, and flying 
directly at a lantern which may be in the haud of 
the too curious observer/' 

He then proeeeds to speak of the parasitic larvsB 
found in these nests, some of which he bred. One 
was the VeUew» dilataiw, a beetle so rare that Mr. 
Stevens, in his " Illustrations ot British Entomology/' 
states that he believed his owu specimen to be the only 
example up to that time captured in England. Of this 
insect he found '^thirty or forty specimens'' in the 
hornets' nest taken from the hollow tree, which^ how- 
ever, he did not succeed in rearing to the perfect state : 
they were observed "actively traversiner the comb, and 
poking their heads into the cells in search of lood,"" 
which was presumed to be the larva of the hornet. 
Other parasites, the larv» of insects better known, are 
then described, from the nests of wasps and humble* 
bees. Some of these, "the larvre of certain parasitic 
Diptera," or flies, deseiTe notice in connection with a 
curious little fact in the construction of wasps' nests, 
first observed, I believe, by Professor Uendow. He 
says, ''These hurviB, ait least in their early stages, are 
found crawling about the loose stones and earth imme* 
diately below the nests of wasps. When the wasps 
( Vespa vu^aris and V, rufa) excavate the cavity in 
which their nests are built, they are unable to remove 
large stones, which continue to snbside as the excava* 
tion advances, and, ultimately, form a sort of mde 
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pavement below. I have placed an example or two of 
this in the Kew Museum. These stones are kept 
moistened by matter dropping from tlie nest, and on 
this and dead wasps, the maggots seem to revel/^ 

Several other eurious little observations, which show 
the closeness with which he looked into nature, are re- 
corded in the above short memoir, to which the reader 
who wishes to know more of the habits of these insects 
is referred. Specimens of some of these nests, in- 
eluding the splendid hornets' nest attached to the gable 
end of a cottage above alluded to, may be seen in the 
Musenm at Kew^ more perfect of their kind, and more 
admirably mounted for public exhibition, than any per- 
haps to be foond in other similar institutions. 

In reference to the method of taking wasps' nests 
with spirits of turpentine, spoken of above, it may be 
added that this w^as another ingenious contrivance 
first hit upon by himself, and described by him in the 
Oardener's Ckronicle for 1812. > The method con- 
sists of simply " pouring about half a cupful of spirits 
of turpentine into and about the entrance-holes^ after 
dark, when the wasps, with the exception perhaps of a 
few stragglers, are all m for the night : then place a 
flower-pan over it, and bank it round with earth.** 
This has the effect of stupefying them ; and, if desired, 
the nest may be dug up thirty-six hours afterwards 
with perfect security. 

Another minute observation of his is recorded in the 
Zoologist, respecting the food of micro-lepidoptera, 
or small moths.f His " attention was attracted to a 
small caterpillar feeding among the flowers of Fm- 

* P. 637. t Zooloqutj vol. X., p. 3358. 
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pinella saxifragaf m llitcham parish." After carefully 
searching he found four others of the same kind : he 
" placed them in a glass jar^ and fed them for two or 
three weeks/' when he observed that the petals were 
gnawed off and lay scattered about, and that only the 
innermost parts of the flowers and summits of their 
pedicels were eaten/' Four of these insects he reared 
to the perfect state, and they proved to be an uncommon 
and apparently unnamed species of Evpithecin . In the 
case of another species of this genus, E, Unariata, 
which is described in books in a general way as feeding 
on Luuiria vulgaris ^ he observed tliat tlie caterpillars 
" bore into the unripe capsules in order to feed on the 
young seeds/' 

The above little facts, deemed worthy of record by 
Professor Henslow, and a mere selection from the many 
he noticed, show how diligently he used his eyes in 
searching into the ways and habits of animal life, and 
how active he was in his inquiries, even when going 
the rounds of his parish, and when his mind must have 
been often turning at the same time upon more serbus 
matters. They afford a lesson to yoang observers, and 
to all pLri,oiis circumstanced as he was (to use his own 
words before quoted), "in an out'of-the-way country 
village,'^ without many resources of amusement besides 
those which they can find for themselves in such or 
similar pursuits. Even the most unattractive spots 
may be sometimes made to yield the richest fruits if 
they are only carefully sought after. W e sliuLilil never 
consider that we have gleaned all that is to be got : the 
same ground may be gone over year after year without 
exhausting its natural productions* It should be re- 
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membered that the bi^heBt ^neralizations in science 

are based upon accumulateil facts, which few have it not 
in their power to add to^ if they are so disposed. In 
the Natural History sciences^ success depends mainly 
upon the habit of never passing anything over as 
trifling or common, unless we are quite sure we know 
all about it. In reference to this last point, Professor 
Henslow himself has made some excellent remarks "on 
the Registration of Facts tending to illustrate Questions 
of Scientific Interest/^* intended more especially for 
travellers and others who are desirous of collecting for 
naturalists without having themselves much knowledge 
of Natural History. Such persons are too apt to have 
their attention exclusively directed to pretty or pecu- 
liarly striking things, overlooking common things, which 
oftentimes have the most interest in the eyes of those 
who really understand the subject. He says : — 

Tl)c tact is, that persons who are no naturalists are 
no judges of what objects arc most likely to be of in- 
terest in a strictly scientific point of view. Botanists 
would rather receive one of our most common weeds 
from a newly-discovered, or newly-explored country, 
than a ne\^c species of an already known genus. There 
are higher de{)artments of Eotauy than mere collectors 
of specimens are aware of: to ascertain the geogra- 
phical distribution of a well-known species is a point 
of vastly superior interest to the mere acquisition of a 
rare specimen.'^ 

One feature which particularly distinguished many 
of the researches and observations made by him in 
Natural History was their practical value. Though he 
* <jML Chmm^ 1844^ p. 659. 
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loved science for its own sakc^ he was never more 
pleased than when he coold tarn it to useful pur- 
poses. We have dready seen how ready he was to 
assist the farmers in their agricultural operations, hy 
suggesting and lielping them to make expenuients 
upon manures, ^c. ; and he was equally ready to ascer* 
tain the cause of mischief done to crops by the attaoka 
of insects tuid other enemies, or of failure due, as it 
sometimes wacr in his opinion, to farming upon wrong 
principles. These latter researches gave occasion to 
some valuable papers in the " Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England,^' the first of which, 
published in 1841, is a Report on the Diseases of 
Wheat/'^ and observed to me by Mr. Berkeley, a high 
authority on the subject, to be " one of the clearest 
and most interesting memoirs he ever read/' The 
great extent to which the crops in this country suffer 
from the prevalence of these diseases in certain seasons 
is well known to every practical agriculturist, and 
justifies any attempt to throw further light upon their 
history. Practical men themselves, however, are sel- 
dom oompetent to undertake the inquiry. This was 
shown on the occasion of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society offering a priie for the best essay on the 
subject, when no essays were sent in considered 
worthy of one. Professor Hcnslow saw these essays, 
and it was evident to him that the authors were ig- 
norant of many facts long known to scientific inquirers, 
respecting the nature of these diseases, and the causes 
producing them" It was this, accordingly, which 
iuductd hiui to undertake the report in question. It 

* Jounu Aff, JSoe^ 1841, vol. ii., part 1. 
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was not written as a scientific communication^ but 
solely with the desire of directing the attention of 
practical agriculturists to what had already been done 
on the subject^ and to point out what they them> 
selves are required to do towards advancing: our 
knowledge of the diseases in corui and the modes of 
providing remedies against them.^^ 

After some Remarks on Parasitic Fungi/' to 
which the greater proportion of these diseases are due, 
he gives the results of his examiiiation of wheat 
infested by live species of these parasitic fungi ; by 
the ergot ; by the little animalcule which produces the 
ear-cockle or peppercorn ; and by the wheat-mi(^/' 
He has entered at some length into the history of 
these different diseases, describing: the general struc- 
ture of the fungi, when occasioned by fungi, — stated 
the circumstances and conditions under which they 
usually appear, — how they may be distinguished by 
a common eye, and how they appear to the micro- 
scopic observer, — what parts of the plants they attack, 
and the mischief that arises in each respective case. He 
speaks of the incalculable number of sporuies or seeds, 
in the case of the bunt-fungus, — amounting probably to 
many millions — ^which are contained in a single grain 
of wheat infected by this diseaiie; whereby we may 
form some idea of the extreme facility with which it 
may spread over a whole district, if the conditions 
are favourable for its development. It may, however, 
be kept off to a great extent by steeping the seed 
wheat in certain solutions, a precaution now generally 
adopted by laniicivs, and which, if universally practised, 
might lead eventually almost to its extirpation, from 
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the bunWuDgUB having hitherto been met with only 
in the grains of wheat/'* and from its seeming " to be 
a condition essential to its propa^ratioD, that it should 
be iniroduccd into the plant during the early stages 
of its growth, and that its sporules are most readily 
absorbed by the root daring the germination of the 
seed from which the plant has sprung/' 

But this process can never be effectual in the case 
of some of the other diseases of corn caused by fungi. 
Smut, rust, and mildew being all found in the 
grasses which grow in pastures and by the roadside," 
as well as in com^ a plentiful supply of sporules 
will always be kept up, to warrant our believing that 
we shall never expunge these fungi from the British 
Flora/' Still precautionary measures may materially 
lessen an evil which cannot be wholly avoided. With 
regard to smut^ since the sporules of the fungus pro* 
ducing this disease, as in the case of hunt, ^* enter 
the plants they attack by absorption at the roots, and 
since they are buried with those seeds to whose sur- 
face they have attaclied themselves, it is evident," he 
ohserves, that too great care cannot be bestowed in 
procuring clean seed, or in purifying such as may 
accidentally he infected ; " and it has always appeared 
to him stiange " that practical agriculturists are ac- 
customed to pay so little attention to the raising of 
pure seed crops." With respect to the rust and mil- 
dew fungi which attack the stem, leaves, and chaff, 
there is some uncertainty whether the sporules " are 

♦ Mr. Berkeley informs me that it has occurred in Algeria 
in a species of Hordeiim. In a few rare cases it has oocuired 
in (he sterna as well sb in the grains. 
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absorbed by tbe roots of com, or wbetber (whtcb seems 

to be the more prevalent idea), they enter through 
those minute pores on the stem and leaves which 
botanists term stomata,^'^ Our information is also 
unsatisfactory as to other circumstances connected with 
these diseases, and the conditions most favourable for 
tbeir development. Hence, it is not easy to suggest a 
cure. \\ liether remedial or palliative measures may 
not be discovered/' he considers, " is an inquiry well 
worthy the attention of agriculturists/^ 

In the above report he had ^' thrown out a con- 
jecture that ruat, or red-gum^ and mildew^ are possibly 
produced by two or three forms of spore generally 
considered as distinct, but in reality bclongmg to only 
one species of parasitic fungus/^ Subsequently, after 
further and close observation, he fully established the 
identity of these three fungi^ and made it the snbject of 
a second communication to the lloyal Agricultural 
Society, published shortly after the first.f This dis- 
covery has been already alluded to in a former part of 
this memoir, in which there are some remarks by Mr. 
Berkeley on the subject.:]: In the paper in question, 
he has described and figured;, with great accuracy and 
minuteness of detail, several of the intermediate forms ; 
and, independently of the fact of the above three fungi 

* Mr. Berkeley sends me the following note : — " Our notions 
as to the mode of propagation of these fungi have been somewhat 
modified by (be very recent discoveries of Tulasne, which show 
that propagation is not induced immediately from the sO'Called 
spores, but from bodies produced on their germinating threads. 
These fact-^ do not, howeyev. materially ajSect tbe statements 
contained in the Professor s papers." 

t Journ, Roy. Ag. Soc,, 1841, vol. ii., part 2. 

X p* ^* 
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being proved to be the same, there is the more general 
truth established^ that two forms of fruit may exist in 
the same fungus, which he was one of the first to 
ascertain. He observes that '^although these details 
are perhaps more strictly suited to a botanical than to 
ait agricultural journal, they are not entirely foreign 
to the objects which the Royal Agricultural Society 
have proposed to themselves — the uniou of science and 
practice. Whatever interest may be attaehed, in a 
scientific point of view, to determining the specific 
identity of certain parasitic funp:i which had previously 
been considered to bcloni; to distinct genera, the practi- 
cal agriculturist must clearly be interested in learning 
that two of the most fatal diseases to which his wheat 
crop is liable are^ in £ict, only modifications of one and 
the same disorder. He may thus reasonably hope 
that if he is ever able to find a remedy or palhative 
for one of the states of this disease, he will not need 
to search further for any different eonective of the 
other state.^' > 
Before proceeding to speak of a thifiS communi- 
cation by Professor Ileuslow to the " Journal ul ike 
Royal Agricultural Society,' ' it will be right to return 
to his first Reportj in order to notice his remarks *^ On 
Ergot/' which he considers as certainly the most 
extraordinary of all the diseases to which com, or 
indeed any other plant, is subject, from the strange 
effects it produces on the animal economy.*' At the 
time when he wrote this memoir it was a matter of 
great imcertainty to what cause ergot was owing. In 
itself^ it is a " monstrous development of the seed of com 
and other species of the grass tribe, in which the embryo, 
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and particularly one part of it^ is prcternaturaliy en* 
larged^ protrudes beyond the chaff, and often asBumes 
a curved form somewhat resembling a cock's spur 
(from whence the name of ei^ot^ which is of French 

extraction)/' Some thought this monstrosity was 
occasioned by the action of a parasitic fungus, others 
that it was due to the attacks of insects. Ergot^ how- 
ever, is now well ascertained to be a condition of the 
seed induced by one or two fleshy species of Sphana, 
which are readily raised by keeping the ergot in a 
proper state of moisture. It is of rare occurrence in 
wheats but sometimes prevails to a great extent in rye ; 
and« in cases in which rye bread has been eaten made 
from rye infected with ergot, the consequences have 
been most disastrous. The sufferers from this cause 
are liable to liave " their extremities rot off; and some 
have been known to lose all their limbs, which, in the 
progress of the disorder^ fell off at the joints, before 
the shapeless trunk was released from its torment* In 
one instance, ui France, in which a poor man, whose 
ianuly were in a state of starvation, ventured to make 
bread of some ergottcd rye, it killed himself, his wife, 
and five out of seven of his children. Of the two 
which recovered from the effects of the ergot, one 
became deaf and dumb, and had one of its legs drop 
off.« 

It is a cin ioiis circumstance that Pioicssor Henslow, 
whilst investigating the history of this particular 
disease in com, so prejudicial not merely to man, but 
to the lower animals as well, should have discovered in 
the parish register of Wattisham, Suffolk, a village 
adjoining Hitcham, a circumstantial account of a poor 

K 2 
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family in that village Laving suffered^ in the year 1762, 

much in a similar way to what has just been described ; 
and which he conceives may have been the effect of 
*' the family having lived for some time on bad wheat/' 
which it is recorded they had done, though it does not 
appear that th^ had used any rye. The details of 
this narrative are extremely interesting, but too long 
to be inserted here ; and the reader who wishes to 
know more of the case is reterred to Professor 
Henslow's memoir, in which it is given at length. 
Though, as before observed, ergot has been generally 
considered rare in wheat, he found it, one autumn, ''in 
four different fields of wiient, and gathered more tlian 
a dozen specimens ; he found also that some of the 
farmers were sufficiently acquainted with it to satisfy 
him that it must be more common in wheat than has 
hitherto hem suspected. He concludes with " inviting 
agriculturists to niake luquiry in their several distncts, 
whether the ergot does not sometimes prevail to an 
extent sufficient to induce a beUef that it may be in- 
jurious to the health of the poorer classes, whose food 
is little varied, and who might thus be subjected to 
whatever evil influence a certain admixture of the ei got 
in their Horn may be capable of producing.'' He sug- 
gests also to medical men whether some of the dis- 
orders to which the poor are particularly liable, and 
which are generally ascribed to poverty of diet, may 
not sometimes be due to the same cause. 

Professor Henslow's third memoir on the diseases of 
com contains Observations on the Wheat-Midge/' * 
These observations were supplementary to what he had 
* Jwm. Roy. Ag, Soc^ 1842, vol. iii., part 1, p. 3Gi 
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before said in hia Report respecting the disease in wheat 
caused by the attacks of this insect. The wheat* 

midge is a minute, two-winqed fly, that " may be seen 
in myriads, in the early part of June, between seven 
and nine o'clock in the evening, flying aboat the 
wheat, for the purpose of depositing its eggs within 
the blossoms. From these eggs are hatched small 
yellow maggots, which are the caterpillars (larvae) of 
this flv : and bv these the mischief is occasioned/' It 
is not exactly ascertained on what part of the Hower 
these maggots feed ; but, in some way, they cause 
the non-development, or abortion of the ovary, so that 
the grain never advances beyond the state in which it 
appears at the time the flower first expands. The 
importance of discovering if possible some means of 
remedying this evil may be estimated by the state- 
ment of one observer, who mentions a ease in Perth- 
shire in 182B, in- which the loss, occasioned by the 
attacks of this insect, " in the late-sown wheats is sup- 
posed to have amounted to one-third of the crop I " 
Professor Henslow was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to trace the history of the wheat-midge through all 
its stages, but without perfect success ; and it is clear 
thai its economy must be fuUv worked out before we 
can hope effectually to lessen its numbers. It is, 
however, known that the caterpillars, or at least a great 
proportion of them, ''when about to pass into the 
chrysalis (pupa) state, spin themselves up in a very 
thia and transparent web, which is often attached to 
a sound grain, or to the inside of one of the chaff- 
scales;^' though it would seem that many of the 
^terpillars quit the ears and fall to the ground, where 
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(it has been snppo.setl) they change to chrysalides, and 
remain buried till their final metamorphosis takes place/' 
What causes this difference of habit in different indi- 
viduals is at present a mystery. He thinks it possible 
that all those which fall to the ground may have been 
attacked by a very small ichneumon, well known to 
entomologists, and appointed on purpose to keep the 
wheat-midge in check. But, be this as it may, it is 
clear that^ since the chrysalides of those individuals 
which spin up in the ear, " lie secreted during the 
winter among the chaff, and the fly does not make its 
appearance till June, nmltitudcs of them might easily 
be destroyed by burning or scalding the chaff alter 
the grain has been threshed out/' 

Fjrofessor Henslow stated^ at the conclusion of his 
first Beport, that it was ''not written as a scientific 
coniuiunication but it is written in that masterly 
style which bespeaks the scientiiie character of its 
author; and the same may be said of the two subse^ 
quent memoirs just noticed. It is impossible to read 
all three without being impressed with the extreme 
care taken, not mLicly to ascertain what had been 
previously said by others on the same subject, but to 
examine with his own eyes the circumstances con- 
nected with the appearance of these diseases in corn, 
previous to suggesting experiments, to be tried in some 
cases, with the view of discovering the most likely means 
of preventing or keeping them under. He closely 
examined his neighbours' corn-fields, and collected 
a large number of specimens of the different diseases, 
in different stages of growth and development. When 
working out' the history of the wheat^midgc, he at- 
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tended the barns while the wheat was being threshed^ 
to ascertain the numbers of the larvn that might be 

found on the floor of the barn afterwards ; then, next, 
when the wheat was being dressed, to determine what 
proportion of them fell through the wire-gauze, toge- 
ther with the dross^ and what proportion were blown 
out with the chaff. Nor was this all ; he caused the 
chafi' to be sifted, as it fell close to the machine, or at 
the distance of one, two, or three yards from the same^ 
and took the trouble to county in each separate case, 
the number of larvse that passed through with the 
dust^ a certain measure of the ehaff-dust being sifted 
for the purpose, as well "in order to form something 
like a definite notion of the numbers of the larvae 
which are housed with the wheat/' as to fix the limit 
of distance, determined to be three yards, to which 
the larvK are blown out with the chaff, and beyond 
which, therefore, it would be unnecessary to sift the 
chail" ill order to collect the dust to be buiut. This 
painstaking inquiry, repeated in two or three barns, is 
one which few, perhaps, besides himself would have had 
the patience to conduct, even if they had had all the 
leisure required for it, instead of the many other avoca- 
tions to attend to which drew so largely upon Professor 
Hcnslow's time. 

In 1844, we dnd him again assisting the farmers by 
endeavouring to ascertain the cause of the failure of 
the red clover crop, which was very general that parti- 
cular season, and was said to have been increasing of 
late years in that part of Sufloik. He thought, in this 
instance, the evil might possibly arise from a wrong 
system of farming. He gave much attention to the 
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subject, looked cloaely into the state of the crops, and 
then published the result of his inquiries in the Gar- 
dener' a Chrcnicle.^ The notions of the fanners were 
that there was something^' in the soil necessary for 
the successful cultivaLiun ot clover winch had gradually 
been abs^tracted from it, or that the failure was owing 
to the attacks of insects. His own observations led 
him rather to think that it was due to physiological, 
-rather than to chemical or entomological causes, and 
consequent upon the conditions under whick red elf)\ cr 
is universally grown, viz., "sown on land wincb is 
simultaneously occupied by barley, or by some other 
white crop/^ This arrangement must neoessarily have 
the effect of shutting out the clover from due supplies 
of light and air, which are so essential to a healthy 
condition of the plant. He then recommended experi- 
ments to be made to see the results of sowing clover 
(intended for seed) under altered eircumstanoesj such as 
he has pointed out. In the above idea, however, he 
was, perhaps, mistaken ; as, in a subsequent communica- 
tion to the same journal several years afterwards^f he 
published some correspondence he had had with prac- 
tical men upon the subject, from which he inferred 
that clover " being sown with barley is not always (if 
it ever be) a cause of those failures of which agricul- 
turists frequently complain/^ Still, it shows the ac- 
tivity oi his uund, and how fertile it was in suggesting 
causes, which, whether the right ones or not in some 
cases, ought to be eonsidered in order to insure suc- 
cessful farming, but which farmers, following only thdr 
rouUuc practice, too often entirely overlook. 

« Qard. Ckron^ 184^ p. 529. f Id., 1851, p. 764. 
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Bat the greatest boon he erer conferred on fanners 

was the discovery of the phospbatic nodules, or so-called 
coproliteis, as applicable to manures. These nodules 
" abound in the tertiary formations of the eastern coun- 
ties/' and were known before to geologists, but it was his 
scientific acumen that enabled him first to see the use 
they might be put to in agriculture. It was ''in Oc- 
tober, 1843, that he called attention to the occurrence 
of phosphate of lime in pebbly beds of the red crag 
at Felixstowy in Suffolk; these nodules, though ex- 
tremely hard, presented external indications of an 
animal origin, and yielded, upon analysis, 56 per cent, 
of phosphate of imic.'' From this eircumstanee he 
was led, in 1845, to think that they might take the 
place of bones, from which the phosphate of lime used 
in agriculture had, up to that time, been obtained, but 
of which the supply had of late years become insuffi* 
cient. ''The crag nodules were so abundant, that a 
gentleman liad obtained two tons of them." Similar 
nodules were subsequently obtained by others from the 
London clay in the vicinity of Euston Square, and in 
great abundance from the same bed at Colchester. 
About the same amount of phosphate of lime was 
found in the London clay nodules as in the crag no- 
dules, both of which Mr. Potter was the first to analyse, 
though it is believed that Professor Kenslow was the 
first to see their value for the purposes above men- 
tioned. The crag nodules he originally "considered to 
be of coprolitic origin but it was afterwards " satis- 
factorily shown that they were detrital materials from 
the London clay." They only differ from the nodules of 
this last bed in having been " slightly rolled and some* 

K 8 
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what modified by having had a portion of iron pyrites 

converted to oxide of iron/' "The materials which 
had tiu Dished the phosphate ot liuie to the crag nodules 
appear to have been derived from decomposed bones^ 
teetbj and crustaceans/^ * 

After seeing and examining the ahove nodules from 
the crag and London clay^ his attention was next 
drawn to the nodules in the green sand of Canibiid*^e- 
shire_, as likely to be found of equal value in agricul- 
ture. In a commnnication to the Gardener^ » Chronicle 
in 1848^t he says : — 

It occurred to me that possibly certain nodules bf 
an anomalous character, abounding m the upper j^rcen 
sand in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, were in bome 
respects allied to those in the crag, and would possibly 
be found to contain phosphate of lime. Upon directing 
the attention of Mr. Deck, of Cambridge, who is a 
practical chemist^ engaged in making analyses for agri- 
culiural purposes, to these nodules, he readily detected 
in them the presence of earthy phosphates, in propor- 
tions varying from 57 to 61 per cent. Whether these 
vsrious nodules, thus abounding in phosphate of lime, 
can be made available for agricultural purposes, mnst 
depend upon iLc ])o>sibility of their being collected at 
a cheaper rate than an equal quantity of bones can be/* 

He little thought, when he wrote this, to what ex- 
tent, within a few years after, these nodules, or copro- 
lites as they are still called in Cambridgeshire, would 
come to be used in agriculture, and the value that 

♦ Proceed. Geol. Soc, 1843, p. 281 ; Hep. Brit. Assoc., 1845, 
sect., p. 51 ; Id., 1847, sect., p. 64 \ Qard, Vhron^ 1851, p. 7(54. 
+ P. 180. 
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would be set upon them. The stratum of greea sand 
in which they are founds " although never more than a 
foot thick, occurs near the surface over mmj square 
miles in the vicinity of Cambridge/* and the land is 
now in places " honey-combed with ])it8" from which 
they are dug, iinding employment for large numbers 
of iaboarers, and bringing in immense profits as well 
to the farmers as to the proprietors of the soil. The 
same operations are being carried on in some of the 
adjoining counties. Yet, great as was the benefit here 
conferred by Professor Uenslow upon the farmer, no 
acknowledgment was ever made of his services. He 
never, indeed, looked for any himself. It was not his 
habit to work for reward. He was satisfied with having 
made a useful discovery, and it was no sooner made 
than he ^* at once gave it the widest circulation in the 
local papers, without reservation of any kind," in the 
same liberal spirit in which he always acted for the 
advantage of others rather than of himself. 

It should not be omitted to state, in connection with 
this subject, that among the concretions found by him 
in the red crag at Felixstow, were some which proved 
to be the petro-tympanic bones of at least three species 
of large cetaceans, and additions to the list of crag 
fossils. These were described by Professor Ov\en in 
an appendix to Professor llenslow's paper in the " Pro- 
oeediDgs of the Geological Society " above alluded to, 
and again afterwards in his own *' History of British 
Fossil Mammals and Birds/' where the several speci- 
mens are figured. 

In 1845, he hiul an opportunity of bringing his 
scientific knowledge to bear practically upon a matter 
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of domestic economy as well as upon the more impor- 
tant concerns of agriculture. This was in connection 
with the potato disease, which first appeared that year, 
and whicbj notwithstanding all that has been done and 
suggested with the view of checking the evil, has pre- 
vailed more or less every year since. " At a meeting 
of the ITadleigh Farmers' Club on Friday, September 
13th, the lamentable failure of the potato crop formed 
the principal sahject of discussion. In the hope of 
allaying the alarm which prevailed in the neighbonrw 
hood/' he drew up a statement upon the subject, in- 
tended, in the first instance, for the farmers' use, in 
which be gave general directions for the management 
of the infected crop, and made suggestions respecting 
the uses to which the decayed potatoes might be put. 
A few weeks after, however, jObiding many applications 
had been made for copies, he drew up a further state- 
ment in reference to this last point, embodying some 
additional informatbn, which he circulated more widely. 
Some persons had thrown away large quantities of po- 
tatoes, which, when only partially decayed, he showed 
^to be an unnecessary waste. 

''It seems/' he says, ''to be a providential arrange- 
ment, that as yet the really nutritiye portion of the 
potato is very little injured; even in those tubers 
which have become partially decayed, and appear to be 
wholly unfit for food. The nutritious portion of the 
potato consists of deUcate white grains of starch-like 
matter, which are enclosed in little cells. When the 
cells are broken the grains fall out, and, collecting 
together, form a beautifully white flour. It is very easy 
to separate this flour from the rest of the substance of 
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the potato; and if a few persons in different villages 
would undertake to make the method generally known 
among the poor, a vast amount of wholesome food may 
yet be secured to them^ which otherwise they will 
suffer to perish. Pioui an experiment tliat lias been 
tried, it appears that where 12 lbs. of ilour can be ex- 
tracted from a bushel of sound potatoes^ 8 lbs. cau be 
procured from such as have become so far decayed as 
to be useless as an artide of food.'^ 

He then described exactly the process by which 
this flour might be obtained, and the best method of 
storing it up for future use ; how^ also^ it might be 
used for bread, if mixed with wheat flour in certain 
proportions; or yet more for puddings, or still better, 

under the forms to which arrowroot may be applied ; 
adding, " it is well understood that a very high per- 
centage of what is sold in the shops under the name 
of arrowroot, is nothing more than this very flour of 
potatoes. It is also passed off in London under about 
a doeen different names, as an important and nutri* 
tioub article of diet/* 

Not content with issuing these directions, he gave 
a lecture upon the subject in a few places, sometimes 
publicly, sometimes in private families, having fur- 
nished himself with the necessary apparatus, and 
going through the process in all its details, in order 
to let his hearers see more exactly the way in which it 
was to be carried on. The trouble he took on this 
occasion, and the interest he escited on the question, 
was not without its fruits. Many persons acted upon 
his suggestions ; one farmer, the Vice-President of 
the Hadleigh Farmers' Club, ''employed women to 
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gnte about thirty saekB of bad potatoes/^ in order to 
obtain the floor ; ^' at the Cosford Union-honse abont 

forty sacks of potatoes, too bad for use/' underwent 
the same process; while, ia his own parish, some of 
the poor were induced to turn to acooont in this 
way the smalln Bupplies which their gardens yielded 
of the vegetable on which they had alwaya depended^ 
but whicli failed them that season in ao unexpected a 
manner. 

Though so constantly engaged in different ways, 
independently of his ministerial duties; ever busied 
with the various schemes he set on foot for the im- 
provement of his parish, and for years having to con- 
tend with the opposition of his farmers to the intro- 
duction of the allotment system ; then, when that 
system was at length fairly established, exercising the 
closest supervision over the allotments themselves, 
encouraging the men in their work and stimulating 
them to industry; instituting experiments on manures, 
and looking closely into the relative values of crops 
raised under difierent circumstances; attending farther 
to the diseases of com, besides making observations 
for his own amusement, and collecting specimens in 
every department of Natural History ; in addition to 
all this, he found time to interest himself in many of 
the scientific questions of the day, and was always 
ready to take up, in concert with others, any proposed 
investigation connected with his particular pursuits, 
and likely to lead either to useful results, or to the 
establishment of scientific truths about which there 
had been previously much doubt and difference of 
opinion. 
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Thus, in 1840, he was one of a Coniniittee appointed 

by the British Association, to draw u]) a ^' Report on 
the Preservation of Animal and Vegetable Substances/' 
and he himself undertook to conduct the necessary 
experiments for this purpose. These experiments were 
carried on for several years, and put him to trouble 
and inconvenience, independently of the imut they 
took up, a part of the Botanical Museum at Cambridge 
being set aside for the reception of some 200 jars 
and bottles, containing the necessary chemical mix- 
tures, and the various specimens to be operated upon, 
whieh last had to be inspected at intervals, and the 
results noted down. Yet he took great interest in 
this inquiry, from its especial use in assistmg him to 
preserve many of the botanical specimens in the above 
museumi such as fungi, &c.^ which could not so well 
be exhibited in the dry state. 

Another investigation in which he took an active 
part respected the length of time for which seeds, 
M'hc u preserved in different ways, retain their vitality. 
This question, of great importance to gardeners and 
<igriculturists, had reference also to stories in circu- 
lation of seeds, obtained under unusual circumstances, 
having germinated, after having lain dormant, as was 
supposed, for a very long term of years. With a view 
to its solution, experiments were instituted by another 
Committee appointed by the British Association, of 
which Professor Henslow was one* The inquiry cod. 
tinned from 1841 to 1857 inclusive, and the results 
were embodied in sixteen successive Reports, published 
in the yearly volumes of the Transactions of the 
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Association. Some of the seeds experimented on 
were sown at Oidbrd in the Botanic Garden, under the 
Bupeiintendeiice of Dr. Daubeny and Mr. Baxter; 
others at Chiswick; and otherB at Hitcham, in Pro* 
fessor Henslow's own garden, and watcbed by himself* 

So far as these cxpcrimciits warraut the conclusion, 
the seeds which retain their vitality the longest belong 
to the L^ffwaixnoM ; one of these^ a apedea of Colutea^ 
vegetating after having been kept forty-three years^ 
whieh 18 the utmost limit attained in any case. Next 
in point of duratiun of vitality are the Mahacece and 
Tiliacm, in both of which families seeds vegetated of 
the age of twenty-seven years. In only two or three 
instances in other famiUes, seeds vegetated which had 
been kept twenty-one years ; and in by far the greater 
number of instances, they failed to grow after iiaving 
been kept more than eight years. 

These results seem to throw discredit upon many 
generally-received statements as to the extreme length 
of time for which seeds in some cases can retain their 
vitality, especially the mummy-wheat, as it is called, 
found in the catacombs of Egypt. Professor llenslow 
never was a believer in any of the reported cases of 
the kind last mentioned* In certain instances in 
which such seeds had been submitted to his exami- 
nation, he detected sources of fallacy, arising from 
the insufficient care that had been taken to preserve 
them from all mixture with other seed ; * and he often 
insisted upon the extreme caution that was required to 
conduct experiments of this nature, a caution seldom 

♦ See Rep. Brit. Aasoc. for 1860 (Trans. Sects.), p. 110. 
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exercised to the necessary extent by mere practical 
men, who are not accustomed to that scientific accuracy 

which can alone insure trustworthy results. 

In addition to seeds collected from the parent plants 
in the usual way, and sown hy the above committee 
in 1841, the year in which it commenced its labours, 
inany seeds of old dates taken from herbaria formed 
seventy and one hundred and fifty years back, others 
found in Egyptian catacombs and obtained from the 
British Museum, consisting of wheat, barley, and 
lentils, a few seeds of maize from Peruvian graves, and 
other seeds of old date, were all sown, principally in 
the Oxford Botanic Garden, with only negative re* 
sults^ — "no vegetation taking place in any of the 
cases/' If the experiment, as regards seeds of such 
antiquity, failed in the hands of a committee of scien- 
tific men, it is not very likely to have succeeded in 
any other. Farther experiments are still wanting to 
determine the number of years for which seeds may 
retain their vitality, when buried at a great depth in 
the earth, and in nature's own keeping ; but this is 
under different conditions from any of those to which 
they are ordinarily subjected when preserved by man, 
and the inquiry is not one that could be easily prose- 
cuted. 

For the same reason that he disbelieved stories of 
mummy-wheat having germinated, he was slow to 
accept statements respecting the transmutation of 

species of plants which had previously been almost 
universally considered distinct. That is to say, he 
thought experiments in reference to that question 
needed to be repeated over and over again by diffe- 
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rent observers, under more ricrid conditions tlian would 
seem to have been secured, and the growth of the 
plants more vigilantly watched than had been doue> 
in some reported cases of this nature, in order to 
arrive at any certain conclusions. But be was nowise 
prejudiced aa^ainst the possibility of such changes 
within certain limits. Judgini? from the }>resent state 
of our knowledge respecting the wide range of vari- 
ation which undoubtedly takes place in some species 
when cultivated, or growing naturally, under varying 
circumstances of soil, light, air, elevation, &c., he 
thonirht tliat we were far from having arrived at the 
whole truth on this subject. At the meeting of the 
British Association at Cheltenham in 1856, Professor 
Buckman detailed the results of eacperiments carried 
on by himself, in the gardens of the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Cirencester, from which he was led tu infer 
til at several allied species of grasses, as well as certain 
allied species of plants in other families, passed gradu- 
ally one into the other, when under cultivation in open 
borders. These experiments, which led to a long dis- 
cussion at the tiiiu, Professor Ilcnslow did not think 
conclusive. Nevertheless, he communicated to the 
Natural History Section at the same meeting, some 
which he himself had made in reference to the 
asserted transformation of J^gilops into wheat. He 
said that "he had so far succeeded in changing 
the character of jEgilnps squarrosa, as to lead liim to 
couciude that M. i^'abre's original statement^ that 
ovata was the origin of the domestic wheat (TVt- 
ticum satimtm), was not altogether without foundation. 
He exhibited specimens, in which the form of jEgilops 
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squarrosa had undergone considerable change ; but he 
had not succeeded in obtainiug the characters of Tri- 
ticum sativum" On the same occasion, he produced 
other species of plants, reputed as distinct by some 
botanists, which he bad undoubtedly proved by culti- 
vation to be mere varieties ; he also referred to in- 
stances of species of Rosa, Primula y and AnagaUia, 
which he had found in the wild state decidedly pass- 
ing one into the other. 

For some years Professor Henslow set apart a 
portion of his garden at Hitcham, for such inquiries 
as the above, which he considered of increasing im- 
portance each year, from the excessive degree to which 
species had become multiplied, many resting upon 
very slight and insufficient characters. It was not till 
1859, three years after the Cheltenham meeting of 
the British Association, tliat Mr. Darwin's book 
appeared ^^On the Origin of Species/' It may be 
supposed with what interest he read this work, em- 
bracing the whole question of species in its most com- 
prehensive aspect, and coming from a naturalist of 
such high reputation, and who had enjoyed rare 
opportunities of making observations in so many dif- 
ferent parts of the world, independently of experi- 
ments closely carried on at home, connected with the 
breeding of animals and the cultivation of plants. 
He lias nowhere formally recorded any detailed opinion 
of this work, though what he thought of it may be 
gathered, in a general way, from a letter of his to the 
editor of MaciMUan^t Magazine, in reply to some who 
had placed him in the ranks of those who supported 
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Darwin's views.* He saysj ^'Tbe manner in which 
my name is noticed in a review of Mr. Darwin's work 
in your number for December (1860), is liable to lead 

to a misapprehension of my view of ^Ir. Darwin's 
* Theory on the Origin of Species/ Though I have 
always expressed the greatest respect for my friend's 
opinions^ I have told himself that I cannot assent to 
his speculations without seeing stronger proofs than 
he has yet prod need lie then alludes to a letter of 
mine to himself, in which I had stated that I could 
imagine that many of the smaller groups^ both of ani- 
mals and plants^ might at some remote period have 
had a common parentage^ though I thought that there 
was no satisfactory evidence to show that such had 
been the case with the higher groups ; I added that T 
did not^ with some^ say that the whole of Darwin's 
theory could not be true^ but that it was very far from 
proved, and I doubted its ever being possible to prove 
it. To all this he said that it " very nearly expressed 
the views he at that time entertained in regard to 
Darwin's theory, or rather hypothesis, as he should 
prefer calling it/' In this instance, as in so many 
other instances, he showed his philosophic caution. 
He declined going a step further than he could well 
see his way ; at the same time that he would not take 
upon himself to say that such and such things could 
not be, where there were no sufficient data for esta- 
blishing the truth one way or the other. In previous 
letters to niyielf, lie had told me he thought there 
were in Darwin's book too many suppositions, too 
* JfamOZ. iTtfy^ vol. liL, p. 33& 
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many things assumed; which might or might not be 
true. Moreover^ the further the question was fol- 
lowed up towards its source^ the more it was beset 

with difficulties which were never likely to be solved, 
lu fact^ he said^ he considered an inquiry into the 
origin of species about as hopeless as an inquiiy into 
the origin of evil. 

With reference to the religious aspect of this ques- 
tion, he stated, diinn;:^ Lis last illness^ that he thought 
it an objection to the hypothesis of all animal and 
vegetable forms having been evolved in succession, 
through countless ages^ from one primitive germ^ or 
from a few such germs, that it did not allow for the 
interposition of the Almighty. "God/' he observed, 
" did not set the creation going like a clock, wound-up 
to go by itself> but from time to time interposes and 
directs things as he sees fit.'' Yet he had always de- 
fended Darwin from some of his opponents, whom he 
considered as having shown hiin ungenerous treatment 
in fastening upon him opinions pf an intidel or irreli- 
gious tendency, which those who are acquainted with 
his real sentiments on matters of religion know to 
be utterly without foundation. In the letter above 
alluded to, he mentions ^* a most eminent naturalist, 
who is hinisell opposed to, and has written against, its 
conclusions (Darwin's book), but who considers it 
ought not to be attacked with flippant denunciation^ 
as though it were unworthy consideration ; adding 
himself: "If it be faulty in its general conclusions, 
it is surely a stumble in the right direction, and not to 
be refuted by arguments which no naturaUst will 
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allow to be really adverse to the speculations it 
contains." 

ADother subject in which he deeply interested him- 
self^ up to the time of his last illness^ was that of the . 
flint iuiplements found in the drifts and the question of 

the antiquity of the liuinan race as affected by the 
evidence which those relics atford. Tertiary geology, 
and the recent changes of the earth's surface^ had 
always great attractions for him. To the former, his 
attention had been much drawn from the period of his 
first visit to Felixstow, in 1842, a place he resorted to 
with his family on several subsequent occasions during 
the summer months^ and where the red crag, in which 
he first noticed the phosphate nodules, is so conspieu- 
ously developed. With respect to the flint imple- 
ments, his opinions underwent, from time to time, some 
modiiicatioiis, and what his latest views were on the 
subject are not known for certain. He twice visited 
the brick-pits at Uoxne, where these implements were 
first found, and closely investigated the spot, and the 
circumstances under which the celts had been met with. 
His first ujiUiion, after his return from that place in 
November, 1859, was that the supposed antiquity of 
the celts was a complete mistake. He had no doubt of 
their being genuine — i . e, of human origin — ^but he 
believed them to have "all come from the vegetable 
soil above the undisturbed beds of brick earth contain- 
ing mammalian remains, fresh water shells, kc./^ and 
that, consequently, they were not coeval with these last, 
as had been supposed.^ Afterwards, in another com> 

* Atken(mtmf 1859, pp. GG6 aud 853. 
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munication to the Aiherueum, dated Feb. 3, I860,* in 
conseqaence of further information he had received, he 
stated that he had no doubt remaining on his mind 
that these celts did " occur in undisturbed drift, but it 

seemed to him likely that this drift may be a much 
more recent deposit than some geologibts arc disposed 
to believe/' 

Subsequent inquiries led him still further to modify 
this opinion, as well as to regret the publication of 

his earlier letters in the Athenceumj otherwise than as 
serving to inculcate caution in the inquiry. He con- 
tinued his attention to the subject, comparing the re- 
searches of others with his own conclusions, and hold- 
ing himself ready, if truth required, to abandon any 
opinions which it might be shown he had too hastily 
taken up. With a view to obtaining further evidence, 
in the autumn of 1860, he went to f'rance to examine 
the celebrated grayd^pits at Amiens and Abbeville, 
where the same flint hatchets had been found in large 
quantities ; likewise associated, as was stated, with the 
bones of extinct quadiupeds. The result of his in- 
quiries in that locality, the geology of which he 
thoroughly explored, at the same time " studying the 
museums and collections in the neighbourhood,^' he 
published in two other letters in the Athenaum,f in 
which he still continued to give his judgment that the 
beds in which these remains oi' ])rimtcval art occur were 
not of that great antiquity which some have imagined ; 
" neither did he considisr that the bones of the extinct 
animals found associated with the hatchets must of ne- 

* No. 1685, p. 206. 

t Athmceuniy 1860, pp. 516 and 692. 
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cessity be supposed to have beloncred to individuals 
contemporary with the workmen by whom the hatchets 
were wrought/' His mind, however, afterwardB under- 
went farther changes, though to what extent, as 
ahready observed, is not exactly known. From a pub- 
lished extract of a letter of his, written lu February, 
1861,* it is evident he did not, up to that time, admit 
all the conclusions to which some other inquirers had 
arrived. He says : — 

I am intending next week to deliver a lecture at 
Ipswich on the pre-Celtic celts, which are confound- 
ing all our geological notions, and turning the world 
upside down, in regard to received chronologies. I 
strenuously advise caution, and repudiate some of the 
inferences which have been deduced from these re- 
markable discoveries. We shall hear of more of them. 
A new I ( ality has just turned up at Hcrne Bay." 

The above lecture was delivered the same month in 
which he wrote the letter alluded to, and a full report 
of it appeared in the local papers at the time. It pos- 
sesses an interest independent of the subject treated of^ 
as being the last lecture he ever gave. 

He is said to have been preparing to lay his final 
conclusions on the celts question before the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society at the time of his being taken ill ; 
and Dr. Hooker "believes that he had, at last, con- 
vinced himself that these implements belong to a 
period Umy; antecedent to that usually aiLiibuted to 
man's eidstence on the earth, though by no means so 
distant as some geologists suppose/' 

From the beginning, he took up this inquiry with 

* ^^ew Udinl, Phil. Journ.j IbUl, vul. xiv., p. 171. 
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a mind divested of all prejudice one way or the other. 
He was qaite prepared to accept any evidence based 
upon facts, and the inferences that necessarily followed 

Buch evidence, though militating against generally- 
received views ; a? he had been ready, in early life, 
to admit a coDclusiou which a practical acquaintance 
with geological evidence then satisfied (him) must be 
the truth, in regard to the inconceivable antiquity of 
the earth/' He was not one of those who fear a colli- 
sion between Scripture and science. His opinions on 
this subject, as expressed in one of his letters in the 
Athenaum, above alluded to, deserve to be recorded in 
his own words:— 

" I dare to assert that I yield to no man in firm 

w 

belief that 'all Scripture is given by inspiration ; ^ but, 
then, given only for the purposes specitied, viz. ' for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness/ I am equally satisfied that proofs have 
been established, by arguments conclusive to all who 
have learnt to appreciate the evidence, that the inspired 
writers were often left to convey tbeir lessons in their 
own words, intelligible to those whom they addressed, 
and in accordance with their own imperfect or erro- 
neous views of nature, I, therefore, feel neither hopes 
nor fears in regard to whatever conclusions a thorough 
investigation of the question before us may elicit. 
Surprise, and great surprise, I presume we may lawfully 
feel, if it shall be shown that the views hitherto enter- 
tained by geologists and historians in regard to the 
very recent origin of the human race have been chrono- 
logically deicctive by many thousand years. It is the 
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misfortune of our day that so large a majority of all 
classes of society have not been educated sufficiently^ 
in regard to the works of nature> for heUemng it passible 
that sach questions as are now at issue can be satisfac- 
torily set at rest by scientific uuluction. Yet, they who 
can look back a few years will remember how the same 
pulpits, then rebuking and maligning the conclusions 
at which geologists had arrived^ are now content to ac- 
cept them as evidence of a Wisdom^ Power^ and Good- 
ness, beyond aiiv that former iiynorance could ascribe 
to the works of that First Great Cause, 'which spake 
the word^ and they were made commanded, and they 
were created/ " 

In another passage, at the end of tiie same letter, 
after some remarks and speculations as to the period 
when, and the circumstances uiuler which, the gravel 
in the pits at Amiens and Abbeville might have been 
deposited, he says « 

If such a supposition (the one he had made) will 
not meet the facts, and a different conclnsio'n shall he 
made palpable, we have only to be thankful that 
knowledice will have been increased. It is impossible 
to ignore the Bible in these investigations ; but we 
have a right to expect that every link in the chain of 
evidence forged to controvert its seeming testimony 
should be most carefully scrutinized before its value 
as a holdfast can be admitted. We have cast off old 
prejudices erroneously deduced from the letter of the 
Scriptures, in regard to the age of the earth ; but we 
cannot cast off our received opinions in regard to the 
time which man has inhabited the earth, without first 
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feeling assured that these hatchet-bearing gravels must 
be several thousand years older than the pyramids of 

Egypt.'* 

If, as appears to have been the case, he was led, in 
the end, to cast oli ins former opinion respecting the 
comparatively-recent origin of man^ we feel sure that 
he never would have given utteranee to any different 
sentiments from those here expressed^ in respect of the 
reverence due to Scripture, as well as in respect of the 
true spirit in which alone all philosophical inquiries of 
this nature can be successi'uiiy carried on and brought 
to an issne. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ANTIQUAKIAN KESEAaCHES. 

Many as were the different subjects connected with 
science and the arts to which Professor Henslow turned 
his attention, there is yet another suhject, hitherto 
unnientioned^ that of Boman British Antiquities, in 
which, at one period of his life, he took great interest. 
He is btilieved to have acquired a taste for these re- 
searches from the circumstance of having been present 
at the opening of the celebrated Bartlow Hills, situate 
on the borders of Cambridgeshire and Essex. These 
hills consist " of a line of four greater barrows, and of a 
line of three smaller barrows," distant from the former 
between seventy and eighty feet. The smaller barrows 
had been opened, in January, 183^, by permission of 
Viscount Maynard, the proprietor, the excavations 
being under the direction of Mr. Gage, afterwards 
Mr. Gage Rokewode ; and it was the opening of the 
first of the greater barrows, on April 21st, 1835, at 
which Professor Henslow was first present. He was 
then staying at Audiey End, together with the present 
Master of Trinity, Dr. Whewell, Professor Sedgwick, 
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the Rev. J. Lodge, Librarian of the University, and 
others; and a large party was made, iDcludiriG: Lords 
Mayuard and Braybrooke^ with tbeir respective iami- 
lies^ to witoess the opening ; the results of which, with 
the contents of the diamber within the barrow^ having 
been fully described in the Archseologia " * by Mr, 
Gagt'j who, as bufore, conducted the excavations, there 
IS no need to allude to further here. The second of the 
large barrows was opened in April, 1838, and the two 
remaining large ones in Aprils 1840. There was nearly 
the same party assembled on these occasions as on the 
occasion of opening the first of the large barrows, and 
the iVuiis of the researches have been similarly de- 
scribed by Mr. Gagcf Professor Henslow was, also, 
again present both times^ and thus had his interest in 
antiquities kept np, until the time came when the 
knowledge he had acquired of the subject was brought 
to bear upon the examination of remains obtained in 
other quarters. 

These remains came, in the first instance, horn Col- 
chester ; and consisted of fragments of Roman pottery, 
which are occasionally dug up in great plenty in some 
of the fields adjoining that town, well known to have 
been a Roman station. His attention was drawn to 
the circumstance by the late Mr. John Brown of Stan- 
way, in company with whom he visited the spot, and 
caused a quantity of the fragments to be brought to 
Hitcham, from which he had the skill and patience to 
reconstruct several aHi[)hoiai (earthen vases of very 
large size, some three feet high or more), so completely 

* AreluBol,f vol. xxvi., p. 300. 

t Ar^cBol»t YoL zzTiii*, p. 1, and Tot zxiz., p. 1. 
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and so neatly as to leave but few traces of their former 
broken eondition. The best specimens of these recon- 
structed amphorae he gave to the Colchester Museum ; 
four that he kept for himself were to be seen oma^ 
Tuentiiig his hall, along with other curiosities to be 
hereafter spoken of. 

Bat the chief occasion^ subsequent to the opening 
of the Bartlow barrows^ on which he had an oppor- 
tunity of indulging in antiquarian researches, was the 
discovery of iioiuaii reuiaius in barrows at Eastlow, in 
Suffolk, in the years 1843 and 1844. ''Eastlow^ or 
£astlow Hill^ is the name given to a large barrow in the 
parish of Rougham/^ near Bury St. Edmunds. The 
Saxon word ' Low * signifies a barrow. Three other 
barrows of small dimensions range in a continuous 
line with the large one, trending from it in a south- 
west direction/' The contents of the most northerly 
of the three small barrows were accidentally disco- 
vered by some labourers in July, 1843, whilst engaged 
in removing the supermcumbenL earth for agricultural 
purposes. They had been found within a small brick 
chamber^ and consisted of a large iron lamp, with 
a short handle, and a very large and thick wide- 
mouthed square jar or urn of green glass, containing 
a large quantity of burnt human bones." 

These remains being sliown to Professor Henslow 
attracted his curiosity, and he was present himself at 
the opening of the small barrowi next to the one above 
spoken of, on the 15th September, in the same year. 
This proved richer in antiquities than the former one. 
There was the same brick chamber or vault at the depth 
of about six feet below the middle of the barrow. 
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which chamber^ from its contaming burnt faumau 

boues; forms the description of tomb called bustum'^ 
Within the bustum were discovered a handsome urn, 
or ossorium, of pale bluish-green glass^ ''which had 
fallen to pieces^ and the fragments lay in a confused 
heap with the bones in the north comer of the 
chamber a iachrymatory^ or vessel for perfume, 
composed of dull green glass, found ''lying on the top 
of the mass of bones and fragments of the broken 
as9ornm, and which had evidently been dropped into 
the urn after the bones were placed there; a com^ in 
a state of complete corrosion, and not to be determined, 
"found among the bnrnt bones"; two small jars, one 
plain, tlie other ornamented; a large spherical pitcher 
or jug of coarse yellow pottery; another jug, very 
similar to the last^ but much smaller ; two patera of 
dark red^ware, one a trifle smaller than the other, con- 
taining fragments of bone; two simpula of similar 
ware with the patercCf both found resting on their sides, 
with their bottoms against the south-west wall ; " an 
iron lamp suspended from the extremity of a twisted 
iron rod driven horizontally into the south-west wall 
and, lastly, two iron rods, three and a half inches long, 
and slightly curved, supposed to have been "the handles 
of a small wooden ehest which had gone to decay, but 
some traces of which were to be seen, in the form of 
carbonaceous matter, lying in the east corner.^' 

All these vessels were most accurately described and 
figured by Pi*ofessor Ilenslow, at the request of Philip 
Bennet, Esq., of Rougham, on whose estate they were 
discovered, and who allowed them to be exhibited at a 
baaaar for the benedt of the Suffolk General Hospital. 
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Professor Henslow's tract was published and sold for 
the benefit of the same institution. It is accom- 
panied by a lithograph; in which is given an exact 
representation of the vessels and other k maitis, in the 
same relative position in which they a})pcarcd in the 
vault when the barrow was first opened. Ue has also 
given separate figures of the ossoriumy as restored by 
his own hand» and of the lachrymatory. The restora- 
tion of the former required great care, not so much on 
account of the number of the fraguieuts, some of which 
''had entirely disappeared/' as on account of those 
which were found being in a more or less advanced 
state of disintegration.'^ On this subject he has made 
some interesting remarks, lie says:— 

''The manner in which the fflnss disintegrates is by 
peeling off in small iilmy scales, thinner than the 
^nest goldoleaf, or even than a soap-bubble; and a 
puff of the breath scatters them through the air in 
innumerable spangles, glittering with the colours of 
the rainbow. As these scales fortunately peel oil pai ullel 
to the outer and mner suriaces only, and not along the 
fractured edges, each fragment retains its original out- 
line, and merely diminishes in thickness, so that they 
could be restored with precision to their proper places, 
though it v.as a work of some little labour to tlx them, 
since many were not thicker than the glass in a common 
Florence fiask. Before the urn fell to pieces its inside 
had become partially encrusted with carbonate of lime, 
which had crystallized in concretionary lumps, running 
into each other so as to present a mammillated surface 
internally, and a smooth, .^inning surface where the con- 
cretions had been in contact with the glass. Little 
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spherical, concretionary masses of carbonate of lime 
were also interinized with the bones and duBt in the 
general heap.'' 

The osforium had "two broad reeded handles, and 
an eared oioutli.'^ When restored, it stood eleven 
inches high ; the neck was iour inches, and the diameter 
of the eared mouth five inches, with the opening three 
inches in diameter; and it had a foot four inches in 
diameter, and an inch deep. The body was nearly 
spherical, and more thiin nine inches in diameter. 

With respect to the lachrymatory, Professor Henslow 
was of opinion that these vessels, which are so often 
found associated with such remains, ''were not tear- 
vessels^ as is almost universally believed, but vessels for 
balms and balsams.'' It may be readily imagined 
*'that perfumes, scattered over the remains of the 
deceased, became mmgled with the tears of weeping 
relatives who were reclining over them, without our 
supposing a lachrymal vessel to have been handed about 
, to coUect these tears, in order to mix them with the 
perfume/' 

The last of the small barrows at Eastlow was opened 
the week after the one just described, but nothing was 
found in it except two broken earthenware vases, ''each 
containing a few bones in an advanced state of decay," 
and a few other fragments of pottery. " Excavations 
were made in diflPerent directions, but no signs of any 
chamber were discovered.'' 

On the 4th of July, the following year (1844), the 
large barrow, EasUow Hill itself, was opened, and Pro- 
fessor Henslow was again present. The result was very 
different from what had been anticipated. Instead 

L 3 
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of urns and vases, patera and simpula, lamps and lach- 
rymatories/^ &ach as had been found the previous year, 
''the only contents of a large chamber of masonry 
proved to be a leaden coffin^ enclosing a skeleton/' 
This tumulus he has described in full detail in a second 
tract, illustrated by woodcuts, bein«r a reprint from the 
Bury Post, in which the account was first published. 
''The object of peculiar interest, to (him), was the well- 
bnilt chamber of masonry/' which he supposed to be 
''a solitary existing example of the manner in which 
the lioQians tiled their houses/' Whether right or 
wrong in this conjecture, the rarity, at least, of such a 
structure gives great value to the minute record he has 
left of the exact way in which the whole chamber ap- 
peared to have been built. An additional interest was 
derived to the chamber from its arched vaulting, "a 
mode of construction, of which/' he believed, "there 
are very few examples among us which can positively 
be assigned to the Romans ; so few, indeed, that at one 
time it was imagined that they were not well acquainted 
with the principle of the arch/' In this instance, he 
thouprht the arch had probably been turned over the 
chamber after the coffin had been laid in it, when the 
walls had been raised to the height of two feet. 

In connection with all the circumstances of this 
tomb, he said in his tract he should " permit (his) pen 
to wander a little into the regions of imagination" ; and 
the reflections he has indulged in are such as must have 
made his original letter in the Btary Post amusing as 
well as instructive to general readers. He had, indeed^ 
the rare art, in his writings, as well as in his oral ad> 
dressea, when intended for the people, of diffusing an 
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interest over subjects in themselves dry and unattractive. 
At the same time^ he would avail himself of every 
opportufiity^ as he has done hete^ of incnlcatiiig any 
moral or religions lessons that seemed to offer them- 
selves, lie has first skcLclied what he conceives may 
have been the position in life of the Romany whose re- 
mains had been lying mouldering in this narrow vault 
for 1500 yeaiSj or thereabouts/' 
We feel confident that he must have been a person 
who, in his brief day, had been eminent in some way or 
other — for his wealth, or his rank, his valour, or his 
position in the social system. No one, of little estima- 
tion in the eyes of his fellow men^ would have been 
buried in the style of this Boman — a leaden coffin^ 
within a solidly-built vault, and with a monumental 
mound of earth piled over it, which needed the united 
efforts of a numerous company for its erection. I think 
we shall not be wandering very far from the truth, in 
supposing this person to have been lord of that neigh- 
bouring villa, whose foundations we detected last year 
in a field at a short disiance from these tumuli. lie 
was possibly the very last who died in occupation of it, 
before the Roman legions were finally recalled from 
enervated Britain, in the year of our Lord 426. I argue 
thus in favour of the late period at which this tumulus 
was erected. The Romans in the earlier periods of the 
Empire burnt their dead, almost universally/' 

He then refers to the other tumuli at Kougham, as 
affording examples of this latter custom, with the nsaal 
accompaniments of those vessels in which the offerings 
to the manes of the deceased had been conveyed to the 
hustum, and deposited, with the burning lamp, to cheer 
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them on their way 'to that bourne from whence (as 
they supposed) no traveller was ever to return ' to the 
enjoyment of light and life, in a resurrection of the 
flesh/^ He contrasts these examples with the appear- 
ances presented by this later tumnlaB ; allnding to the 
hopesj better than those entertained by heathens, which 
Christianity inspires ; yet, in conclusion, expressing a 
regret that we should so often have to witness, even at 
the present day, instances of a superstition almost as 
debasing as any that prevailed in the heathen world. 

" No one (he says) rejoicing in onr happier prospect, 
can look upon those relics from tlie smaller barrows, 
preserved at the Hall at Ilougham, without feeling 
them to be a record testifying to the general belief of 
mankind in the immortality of the soul. But in the 
arrangements within this larger and later tumulus, per> 
haps we have some trace of the already-spreading in- 
fluence of a still better creed. During the 400 years 
that the Humans held this country in subjection, the 
Gospel had been gradually leavening the corrupting 
mass of heathen superstition. Better conceptions of 
what is life, and what is death, were becoming inter* 
woven with the current opinions of the wo^'ld, and they 
were inspiring even heathens with a contempt for prac- 
tices which could profit nothing to departed souls. 
The simpler mode of sepulture adopted for this B4>man 
may have had some connection with that mighty revolu- 
tion which was then taking place in the world of niind. 
The Christians were everyw here abandoning the practice 
of burnmg the dead ; and, though their faith may not 
have reached the heart of this Koman, yet his head may 
have assented to better notions than ihmt which had 
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persuaded his predecessors at Rougham to feed ghosts 
with oil aud wine, milk and blood, and other substantial 
creations^ suited only to the austeaance of a bodily ex- 
istence. For^ where are those funeral rites whieh we 
found had been so carefully attended to in the other 
cases ? The funeral pyre no longer blazes. The lamp 
is no longer considered of any importance. No offer- 
ings are placed within the vault. All that could be 
found within the tomb indicative of heathen snpersti* 
tion was the pass-money (an obokiB) in the mouth of the 
entombed. Charon had been propitiated. I have not 
yt 1 been able to distino^uish any legend on this coin, 
which is nearly as much corroded as the one found last 
year. There was a httle chamber outside the vault, in 
which glass vessels had been deposited, but unfortu- 
nately these had crumbled to powder, and there was no 
relic of any kind to show what they had contained. 
If that rusty oboltis had -been missing, we might have 
felt half persuaded to believe this Roman had embraced 
the Cross. The superstitions of those days, and of 
later days, and, alas ! of these days also, are strange 
things to look upon. Indeed, we have no need to tax 
our imaginations for what the false fancies of ignorant 
and unenlightened minds may formerly have tempted 
men to pat their trust in. I allude to none of the 
vanities of will-worship ; but it seems that even the re- 
cord in the Acts, concerning those dealers in curious 
arts who burnt their books and repented, is a lesion 
lost upon many of us now-a-days ; and we still hear of 
hundreds consulting some 'wise man,' or ^wise woman' 
(wise, indeed, in their generation), as confidently as this 
heathen ever trusted an Aruspez or an Augur. Truly, 
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a tkoasand yean in these matters have passed but as 

one day ! 

After indulging in the above speculations, he proceeds 
to describe the vault more in detail (the chief features 
of which have been akeady noticed), mix^d up here and 
tbere^as usual, with an amusing observation^ and then 
adds some remarks upon the way in which the leaden 
coffin or chest had been made, as also upon the con- 
dition of the skeleton found iu it. It is siugulai, that 
attached to this last, he should have found something 
to attract the attention of his botanical eye, whilst 
busied in antiquarian research. 

There were root-like fibres projecting from the bones 
(of the skeleton), of the lc2:s more especially, winch 
gave them a strange and shaggy appearance. This 
proves to be a mass of a peculiar kind of fungus^ called 
Ekizomorpha,* and serves to illustrate the fact, that all 
fungi are derived from the decomposing materials of 
some previously-organized body, whether animal or 
vegetable. Here we have the substance of one of the 
nobles of antiquity ecu verted into materials forming one 
of the very lowest of the fuugi 1 " 

* The genus IViiz'-nnnrpln is now sunk bj Botanists, being 
ascertained to be only an underground or subcortical form of 
mvcdium common to several species of fungus, where it is of 
a lUDgal charactnr at all ; but, like the Ergot, not capable of 
further development, except under ceriaiu conditions. 

Many productions, however, which have been referred to 
this spurious genus have no pretensions to a f ungal origin, but 
are mere conditions of tlie roots of Pbi»nogams, like those 
which occur in wooden pipes, or fill up drain tiles through 
which there has been a constant flow of water. Mr. Berkeley 
thinks it probable that the substance found on the logs of the 
skeleton sjpoken of above may have been of thii latter cha- 
racter. 
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The skull of tliis Roman was forwarded to the 
Anatomical Museum at Cambridge^ and the leaden 
coffin transferred to the Fitswilliam Mnsenm. At the 

conclusion of his tract, he mentions having collected 
some additional memoranda relating to urn burial^ 
which^ if he could find time to throw them into a pre- 
sentable shape, he intended to offer in the form of a 
lecture to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood in which 
the above remains were found. I am ignorant whether 
this lecture was cvi r delivered. No one can read the 
two tracts just uotieed without being satisfied that he 
was fully competent to undertake it, notwithstanding, 
with his accustomed modesty, he apologizes for his 
" very slight acqusintance with antiquities*'^ 
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OBNEBAi:. CHABACTJEB AND HABITS. 

PiloM tbe survey that has been now taken of Pro- 
fessor Henslow's labours, it will be seen how diversified 
were the subjects to which he devoted bis time and con- 
sideration. The circumstances in which he was placed^ 
with a large parish to attend to^ naturally^ in a great 
measure, determined the chief occupations of all tbe 
latter part of his life. But bad he been independent 
of those circumstances, and had he restricted his re- 
searches to a narrower £eld^ his abihties and modes of 
thought were such as would have eecnred tbe most 
valuable results for science in any department be might 
have taken up^results far beyond those to which be 
actually attained. Either in Botany or Geology, the 
two branches of Natural History to which he seemed 
to have the strongest leaning from within a short time 
after graduating at the Universityj be might have fairly 
taken tbe lead among the botanists and geologists of 
his day. What he did accomplish in these sciences is 
quite sufficient to show what he might have undertaken, 
if his attention bad not been called off in other direc- 
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tioQS. There can be little question that he who, at 
the early age of twenty-six^ and only two years after re- 
ceiying bis first lessons in geology, worked out with such 
complete snccess the details of a difficult country like 

that of Auglesca, would, if he had kept entirely to 
that study, have proved^ as life advanced and knowledge 
and experience advanced with it, fully equal to disen- 
tangling the most complicated phenomena the earth's 
structure presents, and discussing the highest problems 
counected with the mighty changes that structure has, 
from age to age, undergone, so far, at least, as these piie- 
nomena can be understood and explained, and these pro- 
blems solved^ by man with his present limited capacities. 

His mind was of that philosophical cast that fitted 
him to deal equally well with details and generaliza- 
tions. There was not a more accurate observer. No 
one, either, was more assiduous in collecting facts, and 
no one knew better than himself how to make use of 
them. He never hastily took up any hypothesis ; at 
times, perhaps, he was rather over-cautious than other*- 
wise in this respect, but he gladly accepted a well-sup- 
ported theory that would serve to bring isolated 
phenomena together, however it might run counter to 
all his own previous habits of thought. 

But he had not the leisure and opportunity, if he 
had hud the will, for exercising his faculties in the way 
above described to the full extent of his powers. His 
lot was difierently cast. And, as it is, his character as 
a scientific man will rest not so mnch on what he dis- 
covered or worked out himself, as on his indefatigable 
energy and consummate tact in organizing methods of 
acquiring useful and scientific knowledge; in suggesting 
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and directing the best ways for conducting particular 
inquiries; in stimulntiiig and assisting others^ who 
enjoyed opportnnities denied to himself, and patting 
them on the right track for successfully prosecuting 
their respective researches. The benefits he thus 
conferred ou science were felt both by individuals and 
by public institutions. It is stated by Mr. Darwin, m 
his communication inserted in a former part of this 
memoir^ that he owes more than he can express to 
Professor Henslow for his kindness and assistance; 
not only for having got bini the appuiiitment as Natu- 
ralist to the Beagle, but for regulaily corresponding 
with him, and guiding his efforts, daring the five years 
of his voyage with Captain Fitxroy, and taking charge 
of the collections he sent home. In like manner, Mr. 
Lowe, in a private letter lu liiyself, speaks of the i^reat 
and valuable kindness he received from him, when re- 
sident in Madeira ; and that, in addition to other acts 
of friendly assistance, he undertook to raise for him a 
hundred pounds among the members of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, in aid of his Travelling 
Baclielursiiip, and to enable him to carry on hii; sciea- 
tiiic pursuits. And there are others who could give 
similar testimony. 

It was his strong desire to see the intellectual 
standard raised in all classes of society, joined to the 
conviction that no branch of knowledge was better 
adapted than Natural History to quicken the energies 
and improve the minds of young persons, as also to 
humanise their affections and to lead them to higher 
views of th^ Divine Wisdom and Goodness, that made 
him take so much interest in schools and education, 
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and endeavour to diffuse a taste for Natural History 
pursuits. The public have here reaped the advantage 
of his appointment to a parish like Hitcham, where 
the people were so thoroughly degraded in mind and 
habits of life when he first came among them* It 
brought him into closer acquaintance with all the evils 
resulting from the neglect of education; the deeply- 
rooted prejudices which have to be overcome before any 
improvement can be attempted or instruction given ; 
the ignorance, that sometimes resists the best-directed 
efforts to do good ; the superstitions, which check the 
growth of all right feelings upon i*eligion ; above all, 
the vicious pleasures which usurp the place of healthy 
recreations and rational amusements. It was his al- 
lotted task to organize plans for the amelioration of 
this state of things; and the example he has left of 
what can be done towards it, when the mind and will 
both give themselves to the work, will assist others in 
eoping with the same evils in other places. 

Also, by employing science as a means to this end, 
he has utilized it for purposes to whieh it had never, 
perhaps, been so successfully applied before. Lectures 
upon certain branches of science have, indeed, been often 
given in parishes where the inhabitants had already 
made some advances in education; and Natural History 
has been occasionally taught in schools of a higher 
grade. But Professor Henslow availed himscll of the 
sciences for raising an utterly-neglected people from 
the sinks of vice and ignorance. By engaging their 
hearts^ in the first instance, with a sight of the wonders 
and euriosities whieh nature reveals to those who will 
look into them, it was not di£dcult afterwards to pass on 
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to the civilization of their manners and the cultivation 
of their minds, until many of the young became ardent 
followers of him, even in his own particular pursuits. 
Yet we must not look alone to what he did in his 

parish; or to the success that attended his lessons on 
Botany in the village school, much as the latter, from 
their novelty, may have attracted attention. Eightly 
to estimate his worth as a public teacher, we must take 
a wider view of the field in which he laboured. We 
must regard the high scientific and educational value 
of hia lectures at the University ; his examinations, 
for the Natural Sciences Tripos ; his examinations, also, 
at the London University. It is here that his great 
abilities as a teacher are most conspicuous, his masterly 
tact in selecting the best ways of inculcating scientific 
knowledge. He did more than anyone to raise the 
teaching of Natural History, in particular, to its proper 
value as a method, and dimity as a pursuit. If a man 
felt a strong desire to take up Botany, in the hope of 
attaining in time to a complete knowledge of the 
science, there was no surer way of proceeding than 
beginning by an attendance on Professor Henslow's 
Lectures, which, though, of course, elementary, were 
devoid of all superficiality; as there was no better proof 
oi tile proficiency he was making than bcmg able to 
pass the Prolessor's examinations. Or if, without any 
intention of studying the science deeply, he wished to 
take it up as an agreeable occupation for his leisure 
hours, he would feel encouragement to do so, and find 
his interest in the subject continually increase, as he 
heard, from time to time, the earnest language in which 
the Professor would descant on the claims of Botany to 
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some share of our attention, its close bearing upon 
otlun- important branches of human knowledge, the 
advantages it possesses above so many of the ordinary 
parsuits of life — yet more, the enlarged views which 
not Botany alone, but Natural History in general, gives 
QB of the works of the Creator. 

It would be unnecessary to repeat here what has 
been already said respecting the influeru e \N lnch Pro- 
fessor Henslow exerted over the minds of the jroong 
men at Cambridge, during the period of his residence 
in the University. Bat there is reason to think that it 
may have worked as much for good in that place on the 
upper classes, though not so openly brought under the 
public notice, as his influence manifestly worked for 
good at Hitcham afterwards in the case of the lower 
classes. It may have deterred some young men from 
entering upon courses of life, which, from tempting to 
guilty excesses, too often end in folly and shame ; or 
which, if attended by nothing that the world calls sin- 
ful, have, at least, a degrading effect upon their facuU 
ties, causing regret to others as they will surely one 
day cause regret to themselves, that time and talents, 
instead of being made to serve for their own improve- 
ment, or for the good of their fellow-creatures, should 
be wasted upon pursuits utterly unworthy of man's 
place in the scheme of creation. 

It was, however, to men called to such professions as 
of necessity require a certain amount of Xatinai History 
knowledge tliat Professor lieusiow^s teaching was of 
the greatest value. Medical men, especially, owe him a 
lasting debt of gratitude for instituting examinations, 
which placed Botany upon an entirely different footing 
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from that on which it had formerly stood in their esti- 
mation. From the imperfect way in which Botany had 
previously been tanght as a branch of medical educa- 
tion, and the little good the students had got from it, 
the latter had been led to regard it as a useless or even 
mischievous interference with other courses of lectures 
having a more practical bearing upon the profession. 
The botanical examination was often little more than a 
mere test of memory in enumerating hard technical 
terms for abnormal and unusual organs, or answering 
physiological questions by rote; or it required the 
writing of useless histories of once useful drugs, or the 
giving generic or specific names of pharmaceutical 
plants learnt the day before for the occasion. Of what 
character Professor Henslow's examinations were, as 
contrasted with the above^ may be fully seen from the 
account Dr. Hooker has given of them in connection 
with the London University, in a former part of this 
memoir. 

We should form but an imperfect estimate of Pro- 
fessor HensloVs taste and love for science, if we were 
to leave out of our consideration his fondness for col- 
lecting in connection with the different pursuits and 
studies he followed up. His zeal and diligence as a 
collector was not less remarkable than his closeness as 
an observer, and his abilities as a teacher. The extra- 
ordinary assemblage of things he had got together was 
such as we may safely say had never been seen before in 
any parsonage. Nothing was passed over that touched 
in the slightest degree on science and the arts, or that 
helped to illustrate the lectures he delivered in diffe- 
rent places, and his lecturets at the horticultural shows 
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in his own garden. Mention has been already made 
of the collections he formed for the Botanical IMnsenm 
at Cambridge^ and the rich contributions he sent^ from 
time to tixne^ to Kew and the Museum at Ipswich. 
Yet quite independent of all this^ the Bectory-bouse 
at Hiteham was as thoroughly stocked with specimens 
of all kinds as if everything he had been able to obtain 
was centred there. It was itself a museum. The 
hall; the passages, and almost every room in the house 
to the very attics, had their respective valuables and 
curiosities. To attempt to enumerate all the different 
articles would bi; (juite hopeless and it would be ni] ne- 
cessary ; yet without some detailed account of what he 
had accumulated, it is hardly possible to form any 
adequate idea of its extent or of its great variety. 
Natural History^ of course^ was first considered, and 
formed the staple of the collections, and every branch 
of that subject was equally attended to and repre- 
sented. In the Animal kinjzdom might be noticed — 
numerous cases of stuffed birds, and a few of quadru- 
peds, — bird-skins in boxes, — drawers of nests and 
eggs, — a human skull and skulls of quadrupeds, — ^homs 
and tusks of some of the larger mammals, — elephants' 
teeth, — calculi j — a crocodile six feet in length, — alli- 
gators, snakes, and other reptiles, and various fish in 
spirits crabs and other crustaceans, — cases of centi- 
pedes, scorpions, and spiders, — ^numerous drawers and 
glazed cases of British and foreign insects ; — shells, 
British and foreign,^ — a series of specimens of the pearl 
oyster, illustrating the formation of pearls ; — starfish, 
corals, madrepores, and sponges. In the Vegetable king- 
dom were several large presses of dried plants, — exten- 
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sive collections of seeds, pine cones, fruits, gums, and 
other vegetable products^ some in cabinets^ and others 
in bottles, besides a series of wax models ; — ^speeimena 
of yarious kinds of woods ; — specimens of tbe sugar- 
cane, and other foreign reeds, along with portions of 
giijcantic fossil reeds ; — cases of insects producing 
galls, and insects injurious to timber; — ^specimens of 
the different varieties of wheat in the ear^ and other 
kinds of com, with other specimens infeeted by the 
different diseases to which corn is subject. Of Mine- 
rals there was a lar«re collection, besides drawers of 
polished marbles, agates, and pebbles ; — several boxes 
of models of crystals in wood; — an extensive geolo- 
gical collection of rocks and fossils, in illustration of 
the different British strata; — plaster casts of some 
fossils ; — lavas, and other volcanic products j — geolo- 
gical sections, and models and sections in illustration 
of mines and mining. 

Such were the collections in the Natural History 
department. Those relating to the Arts and Antiqui- 
ties were scarcely less remarkable for number and 
variety. The former included a series of specimens 
illustrating the various arts of hat-making, weaving, 
painting, dyeing, printing, and candle-making ; — speci- 
mens in illustration of the manufactures of glass and 
pottery, — others illustrating wire- working and other 
iron-works ; — specimens of silks, cottons, and flax, in 
different states; — samples of paper; — bottles contain- 
ing specimens of the different kinds of oils ; — ^speci* 
mens of wood-carving, and of Tunbridge ware ; — pat- 
terns of veneers, — enamels, cameos, and mosaics; — 
models of various kinds — including canoes, ships, can- 
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non on wooden carriages^ and a model of the Plymonth 
Breakwater. Among the Antiquities were to he seen 

the large Boman amphorae, in the entrance hall, before 
spoken of, n\on^ with cinerary urns, vases of different 
kinds, lamps, lachrymatories, paterse, and other speci- 
mens of Boman pottery ; — coins and medals ; — qaems 
and celts; — ^ancient gnns and matchlocks. There 
were likewise collections in illustration of the habits 
of savage nations ; idols of various kinds ; — dresses of 
the inhabitants of some of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean ; — ^necklaces, bracelets, shoes, grass hammocks, 
paddles, war-clubs, bows and arrows, spears, shields, 
and other implements of war or of domestic use from 
different countries. 

In addition lo all this there were numerous miscel- 
laneous articles of interest and curiosity,— trophies 
from Waterloo, relics from the Royal Creorge^ and 
such like; — ^maps, diagrams, drawings, and classified 
woodcuts, of which he is said to have *'had literally 
thousands, mounted and instructively arrancrcd " ; — • 
orreries, microscopes, magic and phantasmagoria lan- 
terns, gyroscopes, chromatropes, and various other 
kinds of philosophical instruments beyond specifica- 
tion j—one room on the ground-floor being entirely 
given up to some of the larger and less delicate kinds 
of chemical apparatus, associated with jars and vessels 
of all descriptions, ready for use as wanted. 

After giving the above somewhat lengthened state- 
ment of the contents of his museum at Hitcham, it 
must be observed tluU all these things were not " the 
miscellaneous hoardings of a mere collector/' but 
specimens and objects carefully put away, rather for 
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the benefit of others than of himselfj and intended 
to serve for purposes of instruction as already men- 
tioned. It is surprising to tiiuik thatj extensive as his 
collections were, there was scarce a specimen that was 
not fiilly labelled^ with some little particulars of its 
history. Nor was there, perhaps, any object of general 
interest which was not brought out in its turn, and 
explained to some of the attentive thousands who, 
during the period of his llitcham life, must, at one 
time or another, have had the opportunity of hearing 
his popular addresses on Natural History and other 
branches of science. His museum was the store-house 
from whence he drew fortli, as required, the materials for 
imparting useful and entertainuig knowledge, — know- 
ledge given freely, and scattered broad-cast among 
all classes indiscriminately who were disposed to 
come to his intelleetval feast. 

It should be yet further mentioned that so great 
was his liberality in giving specimens away, that in 
general he reserved for himself only duplicates. In 
all cases he gave the best specimens to public museums 
— Kew, Ipswich, and Cambridge being always first 
considered, — or to persons who he thought would 
make the best use of them. In so doing he was 
actuated by the purest love of doing good. He was 
totally devoid of vanity : he never cared to see his 
name made public, — ^never asked for anything in re- 
turn, or looked even for acknowledgment. This was 
the more remarkable, since he had all a collector's 
love of specimens, and since every specimen cost him 
thought, manual labour, and often much money. 

But the room of all others in the Rectory which 
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afforded the most unmistakable signs of the habits 
aad pursuits of its busy occupier was his Study. In- 
dependently of a library of books which covered the 
walls, it was so crowded with papers and tracts, dia- 
grams, boxes, bottles, and aquaria^ apparatus of various 
kinds, plants in course of drying, insects on the 
setting- board, specimens of natural history under ex- 
amination, or wanted in illustration of some subject 
on which he was at work, that it required a careful 
step and a vigilant eye on the part of visitors to avoid 
injuring or displacing its multifarious contents. 

In this Study he would sit and work the greater 
part of the morning — Bometimes till late in the after- 
noon. He would then generally go into the village, — 
which from its extent and scattered po]>u1ation, and 
its lying a little distance from the Rectory, afforded 
in Itself a moderate walk, — if there was nothing to call 
him in any other direction. Ue would look in at the 
school, or go round and inspect the allotments, and 
notice what improvement had taken place in them, 
or visit the sick and other poor in their houses, accord- 
ing to circumstances. In the evening, after dinner, 
he would take, as he quite needed, a little rest ; he would 
then divide the remainder of the time between reading 
and arranging plants, or preparing and mounting 
specimens for the Ipswich Mnseum or for his own 
collections, or amuse himself with some similar manual 
occupation as the case might be, till midnight, or not 
unfrequently beyond it. 

He was quick and ready at all mental work, and 
got through a great deal in the day. Asking him on 
one occasion what he had been doing all the muniing, 
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he replied that he had made a sermon for Sunday, 
written eleven lettersj and set an examination paper 
for the London University. This was an amount of 
work which few persons perhaps conld aceomplish at 

a morninpr^s sitting. It showed the stirn^^th of his 
faculties; the readiness with which he could command 
his ideas, and clothe them in the right language, within 
a very limited space of time. 

To a man of less powerful mind it would have been 
ahiioist snffipient employment to attend to the volumi- 
nous correspondence he kept up. From the versa- 
tility of his talents, and the multiplied number of 
subjects in which he interested himself, combined with 
the wide reputation he enjoyed, he was constantly 
receiving letters in reference to the plans he was carry- 
ing out or which he had suergested to others, or in 
which the writers were seeking further information 
from him about his lectures, or stating the results of 
experiments on manures and other agricultural opera- 
tions, or asking his assistance and advice for different 
purj)Oses. 

It should be stated that, in addition to all otiier de- 
mands upon his time, he acted as a magistrate, and 
for many years was regular in his attendance at the 
board, though distant four miles from his own house. 

Latterly, from his various occupations, he ceased to 
attend so reirularlv : but his name eontinued to been 
the commission to the period of his decease. 

Besides belonging to the Linnsean, Geological, and 
Cambridge Philosophical Societies, he was a fellow of 
several provincial societies for the promotion of ^neral 
science, or of Botany and Horticulture m particular. 
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The Society for the Diffusion of Usefal Knowledge, 

the Ray Society, and the TalseoDtographical Society, 
all received more or less assistance from him. His 
connection with the British Association and the interest 
he took in its proceedings have been already in some 
measure alladed to* He joined that body in the 
aeeond year of its existence at the Oxford meeting 
in 1832 ; and when it met at Cambridge the foUowin^^ 
year he was appointed one of the local secretaries. 
Those who remember the latter gathering must re- 
member also the active part he took on the occa- 
sion ; the energetic endeavours he made to get all 
parties to work cordially together, and to have every- 
thing arranged — some of the arrangements being 
entirely his own — so as to ensure success. Alter 
taking up his residenee at Hitcham, from being so 
much engaged in ministerial and parish duties, he 
was not able to attend the incctings ut the Association 
very often ; but he was always ready to join in the 
work of any committees in which he could be of use 
as before mentioned. He was four times President of 
the Natural History section, the last time at Oxford 
in 1860, when the animated disenssion took place in 
that section on the Darwinian views about species. A 
large audience was drawn together to hear it; and 
those who were present on the occasion speak of the 
admirable tact and judgment with which he regulated 
the discussion, showing complete impartiality, allowing 
every one fairly to state his opiinons, but checkinij^ all 
irrelevant remarks, and trying to keep down as much 
as possible i^ny acrimonious feelings that appeared to 
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mix tbemselves up with the arguments of the cos- 
tending parties. 

He had an extensive acquaintance, quite independent 
of his numerous correspondents just spoken of, many 
of the latter being personally strangers to him. Nor 
was his acquaintance at all confined to the scientific 
world, widely known as he was there. Both in and ont 
of the University, in which he resided for so many 
years, and equally in the upper as in the middle ranks 
of life, he had a large circle of friendsj who highly es- 
teemed him, and who sought out his society^ not more 
for the sake of his general knowledge on matters of 
science, which he so freely imparted to all, than for the 
unblemished excellence of his character, and the kind- 
liness of his disposition. His irank and open-hearted 
address, and his agreeable conversation, made him a 
universal favourite and always welcome. His family 
motto was " Quod videris esto/' and he not only acted 
upon this rule himself, but c:ave others credit for acting 
upon it also. His universal love and charity made him 
slow to perceive faults in those with whom he asso- 
ciated ; he never looked for faults, and he was unwilling 
to be guided by any reports he heard to the disad- 
vantage of persons of whom he had always thought 
well. Desirous of living upou friendly terms with all, 
he seemed to regard all men as worthy of his friend- 
ship, and opened himself to them as if the human 
heart were everywhere the same, and as utterly in- 
caj table of deceit in others as it was in himself. Of 
course, he was occasionally taken in ; and durin^^ his 
last illness he mentioned one instance in particular, in 
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which he had been "sadly deceived by the supposed 
righteousness of a wicked man.^' He said the circum> 
stance caused him great misery, but he prayed for the 
indiWdoal in the hopes he might become reconciled to 
God. Yet, from the same unsuspecting nature, in 
matters lu wliich there were no pniiciples involved, — 
nothing that came into collision with his love of truth, 
morality, or ju8tice,^he was disposed to believe every- 
thing Uiat was told him with the simple-mindedness of 
a child, so that I have heard some of his nearest rela- 
tives jokingly observe, that he was one of the most 
charitable men on earth, as " believing all things/' 

He never spoke otherwise than as he thought. 
Though what he said might not always fall in with the 
views of the company in which he happened to be, it 
was said in a couciliating tone and maiiuer that forbad 
the taking of offence. He would not allow a breach of 
charity to arise out of the friendly intercourse he 
wished to keep up with those about him. Though a 
stanch advocate for truth, and earnest in his endea- 
vours to remove error and instruct ii^iioraiicc, lie did 
not interfere with the opmious of others who thought 
differently from himself on questions open to discus- 
sion. He could mix freely with men of all parties, 
without reference to their religious or political views, 
not concealing his own, yet not allowiiig theirs to lessen 
his esteem and admiration for whatever there was of 
good or honest in them in other respects* 

Another remarkable feature in him was, the evenncBS 
of his spirits and the evenness of his temper. He was 
uhv iys the same and always cheerful ; nothing put him 
out or ruffled him. Whatever might be said or done 
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by others, whatever occurred to him in other ways, was 
alike taken in good part. -He derived his happiness 
from sources qtute independent of the outward acci- 
dents of life^ and no man seemed to enjoy life more, 
or to be more thoroughly contented with his position 
in the world. And his desire and endeavour was to 
make others as happy as himself. Affable and easy of 
access, though busied from morning to night with his 
various occupations, he was never too busy to attend to 
those who came to him, to listen to what they had to 
say, or to assist them in any way they needed as far as 
was in his power. Nor was all this merely the result 
of temperament and constitution. Though in some 
degree assisted by these^ it arose from higher motives. 
It flowed naturally from his firm religious principles, 
which led him conscientiously to discharge all his 
duties, to be useful in his generation, and while bearing 
with the infirmities of those weaker than himself, to 
seek their good in every possible way. 
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8ICKNB88 ANB DEATH. 

That FrofesBor Henslow was habitually ander the 
infloenoe of religious principles^ it has been endeavoured 
to show in a former part of this memoir, when speaking 
of the spiritual ministratioas that devolved on him as a 
parish priest But if there were any doubt about it^ 
what he thought and felt on the subject of religion was 
clearly evinced during the seme illness that preceded 
his death. 

It was probably to his " incessant mental and manual 
labour that his illness was to be attributed. lie was 
indefatigable in his pursuits, and most careful of his 
time. He seldom allowed himself relaxation. He not 

ouly worked hard tlic p:reatcr part of the day, but had 
always some little employment at hand to till up the 
odd minutes before meals, and other such intervals. 
He had naturally a very strong constitution, and in his 
younger days was capable of enduring great fatigue. I 
remember to have liLard him say, that when p:e()logising 
in Anglesey, he had walked forty miles in the day 
with a bag of stones at his back, and was yet equal to 
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dancing at a ball in the evening afterwards. But the 
strongest constitution gradually gives way, when either 

the mind or body i8 habitually overtasked. For much 
of the latter part of Professor Henslow^s life his mind 
seemed always on the stretchy while his out-of-door 
exercise was hardly sufficient to preserve health under 
such circumstances. It was about five years before his 
death that Ik tii st complained of an affection of the 
chesty for which he took advice, and which obliged him 
for a time to live by rule, and to avoid over-exertion* 
It was attributed to bad digestion^ ^'though he was 
always abstemious and temperate in every respect.*' By 
proper care, tlie symptoms were greatly alleviated, and 
his health was to a certain extent restored. In ^larch, 
1861, however, the complaintj which had been evidently 
lurking in the system ever since the first attack^ re* 
turned in an alarmingly aggravated form. He had 
left Hitcham about the middle of that month, though 
feelinp: far from well, to visit some friends in the south 
of England, where he caught a violent cold, followed by 
the same oppression on the chest he had felt before^ 
and a difficulty of breathing when he walked. He re* 
turned home very ill on Saturday, the 28rd, and grew 
so rapidly worse diiriii!^ the following week, that on 
Thursday, the 28tl), by the advice of Mr. Growse, his 
medical attendant in the neighbourhood, his son-in* 
law, Dr. Hooker, was summoned from London imrne* 
diately, and urged to bring a physician down with him. 
It w^as thought at that time that he would not live 
many days, and might not liv^e many hours. The fol- 
lowing day, Good Friday, Dr. Hooker arrived, with Dr. 
Walshe, and on the same day Professor Henslow took 
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to hia bed, which he never left afterwards till the 
period of his death. Dr. Walshe pronounced it to be 

a complicated case of bioiichitis, congestion of the 
lungs and liver, and enlargement of the heart. He gave 
no hope of recovery, though he thought the fatal ter- 
mination would not take place so soon as had been 
imagined. This proved correct. Professor Henslow 
lingered on for seven weeks from the day on which Br. 
Walshe had been sent for, during which protracted 
pehod of decline his sufferings were occasionally very 
great, and for the first two or three weeks all but con- 
tinuous. After that time, they abated for ten or 
twelve days, and then returned. The paroxysms occa- 
sioned by inability to breathe freely were, it is said 
by those who waited upon him, as painful to w itness, 
as they were agonising to himself to bear. They were 
sueh as would have worn out, in much less time, 
patients of a weaker constitution. But his great 
natural strength gave way very slowly, and resisted, 
beyond all the first expectations of his friends, the en- 
croachment of his disease. It was, to use his own 
expression, like granite wearing away from drops of 
water.'' He was, indeed, quite aware of his circum- 
stances, and most thoroughly prepared for what was 
surely, though thus slowly, approaching. 

One singular feature, indeed, in his illness, was not 
merely the magnanimity and composure with which he 
received the intelligence of the nature of his disease, 
but the lively interest he took in his own case as a 
physiologist. All this was tlu' more remarkable when 
contrasted with the state of his feelings on the occasion 
of his illness five years before. He was then seriously 
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alarmed for himself. It was the first time in his life 
in which he had been affected by anything more than 
Blight casual indisposition^ and fear as to the resalt of 
that attack took firm hold of his mind. He had, 

moreover, always considered himself as bavin 2; a consti- 
tutioiial idiosyncracy that rendered him unable to bear 
pain. Bat now that he was called upon really to suffer, 
all was changed. No sooner was he told on Good 
Friday that he could not live, than he evinced from 
that moment an utter indifference to his fate. He im- 
mediately rose superior to ail further desire for life, all 
fear of death, and all shrinking from what he had to go 
through before death would release him.* In the face 
of inevitably increasing sufferings, he set himself to 
watch the successive symptoms of approaching dissolu- 
tion, all of which he desired should be communicated 
to him by his medical attendants, with whom he dis- 
cussed them as a philosopher^ and without the most 
distant reference tp himself as being the subject of 
them. His ability to do this, in connection with so 
strong a feeling of interest in the progress of his 
disease, was such as few sufferers to the extent to which 
he suffered have perhaps before exhibited. It was not 
merely the same moral courage which, he had shown 
through life. It was not simply the fortitude with 
wliicii su aiauy besides iiimself have met their end. It 

* The above circumstance seems strikingly in accordance 
"vvith a remark by Sir B. Brodie iu iiis *' Pbycliolugical In- 
quiries.'* Speaking of the actual fear of death, he obs^ee 
*^ It seems to me that the Author of our existence, for the most 
part, gives it to us when it is intended that we should live, and 
t \ko^ it away from us when it is intended that we should die.** 
^P. 128. 
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bad a higher source aud a deeper foundation thau either. 
It had rather the appearance of an almost superhumaii 
effort to suppress and keep under all thought and sense 
of what he was enduring in order to give his undivided 

attention to the circumstances of his cuiic. His love of 
knowledge was unquenched to the last, and there was 
a philosophic contempt both of pain and dying while 
gratifying it* He seemed even to r^rd his affliction 
as a means offered to him of acquiring further know- 
ledge than he had yet attained to, equally as sent for a 
far higher purpose. It fouud employment for his mind 
— very ditferent, indeed, from the light amusements to 
which many would turn to while away a weary hour in 
the intervals of pain — ^but falling in with the pre.* 
dominant tastes and pursuits of his whole life, and such 
as he had only this last opportunity of following up in 
the world. 

Yet let it not be supposed, from what has been said 
above^ that his was the death of a philosopher^ and 
not at the same time the death of a Christian. Never 

was tliLiu a more glorious manifestation of the faith 
and love which Christianity inculcates. During his 
whole illness he was a model of patience aud resigna- 
tion to the Divine will. He prayed that not a murmur 
might escape his lips. He expressed the most sincere 
gratitude to the Almighty for His mercies to himself, 
and placed his entire trust in the Saviour, with abso- 
lute renunciation of all personal merit. He observed^ 
— " What a blessed thing it is to be a Christian, — and 
a blessed thing for a Christian to die l^' He said he 
had not before his eyes, to his utter astonishment, that 
fear of death which he thought he should have. He 
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placed bis soul in the hands of a righteous Creator. He 
had eonfessed his bids, and he desired nothing more in 
this world; he asked fqr no return of health, no 
miracle to he wroimht on his behalf, — only an easy- 
death. He could nut see that his confidence was too 
high. He regarded it as the highest blessing to know 
and feel that aU his sins were blotted oat by the 
Saviour ; to be able to look them in the face, and say 
they were forgiven him for Christ's sake. At times 
he would exclaim — " Lord pardon ail mine iniquities ; 
pardon all my sins : — repeating the text afterwards 
-—''If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesns Christ the righteous; and he is the 
propitiation for our sins and, — " This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners/' adding, 
*' save even those that are lost.'^ Again and again he 
decUtred on different occasions that he died in the fiiith 
of Jesus Christ, and in the hope of eternal life. 

He derived great cousulation from reflecting upon 
his useful and well-spent life, and the thought 
that he had not a single enemy that he knew of. He 
often talked with Br. Hooker on this subject, and re* 
conciled it with his renunciation of all personal merit. 
He agreed with the latter that to suppose we were to 
be so tormented on our deathbeds with our sms and 
shortcomings as to derive no comfort from our earnest 
attempts to do good, would involve a paradox, and be 
refnsing the consolations which our Maker grants to 
us in this hfe. 

On tiie oilier hand he sometiniea said he felt that he 
might have done more, with the same opportunities ; 
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though after-re£ectioii led him to remark that it was 
of no use fancying what can never be^ and that it was 
better to employ well the time yet afforded him. He also 
incessantly feared lest he might be deriving too much 
comfort from reflecting upon his past life. He said 
that were there a possibility of recovery it might be 
very dangerous and lead to presumption or worse, and 
that as it was he might in this matter be over«confi- 
dent. On its being remarked to him that it was 
scarcely possible to keep the exact medium^ and that 
trusting over-much in the merciful consideration of 
his Maker was more acceptable to Him than the 
reverse, he expressed himself satisfied, lie was always 
glad to receive from others any comforting words of 
this kind, looking up and attentively listening to 
them, and with a child like humility regarding them 
for the time as his teachers, and guiding himself in his 
own opinions by what they said. 

In allusion to his sufferings, he observed that it 
was a joyous thing to be under temptation : " Count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations;" add- 
ing, "it is not joyous at the time, but when the 
paroxysms are past, I rejoice that they ha\e not 
drawn me from Christ.'^ Ue considered sufferings as 
absolutely essential, and that we could not be per- 
fected without them. " What are these pains which I 
endure? As nothing compared with those of martyrs/' 
He would remark also on the agonies of the death of the 
Saviour, which Ue endured for the whole world, and 
without whose interposition we should all have perished 
for ever : he said, " We cannot think too much about 
it.^' Yet at length he seemed almost wearied out by the 
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long continuance of his suiFerings, and by the slow 
advances of his disease. Longing to be released^ he 

exclaimed on one occasion, " O immortal spirit, what 
a trouble it is to dispatch thee from this mortal 
body 1 At another tune, How odd that I do not 
die: I long for it^'^ but immediately checking him- 
self with — Patience, patience t 

The above remarks were mixed up with others upon 
various matters, according; as circumstances arose, or 
as he felt himself sufficiently at ease to turn his mind 
to the consideration of them. During the earlier part 
of his illness he gave ample directions respecting the 
disposal of his effects, and especially of his large col- 
lections of Natural History, &c. In reference to the 
Ipswich Museum and the Ipswich people, he said, — 

The people of Ipswich have been very kind to me, 
and have always paid me more respect than I deserve. 
They will lose a president who always had the interest 
of their museum at heart, — that nobody can deny. I 
hope they will get another president who will take the 
same interest in it, and who by hving nearer will be 
able to do more for them/' He sometimes reflected on 
his past amusements and occupations, and though quite 
satisfied that tliey had been directed to good and useful 
ends, — referring to what he had further purposed, — he 
naturally compared them with the more solemn matters 
which engaged his thoughts under his then circum- 
stances: — ^^'I thought to have a few more years 
aUowed me to carry out ray trumpery designs.'* as he 
called them ; — " Man ])urposes, God disposes/* 

Yet even upon his death-bed he was not insensible 
to the charms of nature* It was the time of spring. 
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and the rooks were building in the trees iu the rectory 
garden, into which the window of his room looked. 
'^How pleasiDg/^ he observed, ''to hear the rooks 
cawing. God has made the world full of pleasing sights 
and pleasant sounds; He niight have made eveiything 
disagreeable : it is a very good world if people will only 
Use it aright.'^ His thoughts took a somewhat similar 
turn on the occasion of an e^ being beaten up for him 
in a glass. ''That ( l;^ would have become a living 
being; — how full of life the world is; — ^what a mystery: 
*Tn Him we live and move and iiavc our being ^ : the 
whole world is one grand demonstration of life to 
encourage us in the sure conviction of life eternal/' 

His love and gratitude to all about him werv in* 
tense^ receiving with the greatest thankfulness every 
little attention paid him by the family, and by the do- 
mestics who waited upon him. He prayed that his 
children might be a united family^ showing love and 
affection to each other, going through life together, re- 
membering the end and the blessed mansions in which 
they should all meet again hereafter. He enjoined 
them to do all things in love, and to avoid selfishness. 
He said many opportunities were lost — opportunities 
of doing good to others as well as of advancing our 
own happiness — ^for want of kindness and love. He, 
himself, was in charity with all men. " I have no ill- 
feelin^ (he said) to any man." He rcjrrctted on one 
occasion having used a few hasty expressions with re* 
ferenoe to some who differed with him upon religion. 
He remarked, " Liberty of conscience should be allowed 
to all: Christians m ight differ, but foibear.^' Similarly, 
with regard to the uncharitable way in which many 
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persons had spokea of the authors of Essays and Re- 
vieivs, he said he disagreed vrith the writers of those 
Easays^ but did not eign the paper againBt tkem^ think* 
ing it nnchristian to do bo. All men (he obaerred) 
should be allowed liberty of conscience : violent mea- 
sures never do good in such a case." On another 
occasion he gave his opinion, that private judgment 
(was) one of the greatest blessings of the land/' 

Talking of his past days, and the sphete of life to 
which he had been called, he said that amidst many 
dark spots, (such as all have) he was glad he had not 
sought after preferment. This was in allusion to a 
time when a friend had urged him to take steps about 
getting the Deanery of Ely, whieh was then vacant, 
" but he had not stirred in the matter^ thongh he should 
have taken it if offered/' He alluded ako to the oc- 
casiou before spoken of,* when there was a chance — " a 
toss-up,'^ as he called it — of his being made Bishop of 
Norwich instead of Stanley, for whieh, however, he felt 
himself thoroughly unfit. He expressed his thankfuU 
ne68 that his grandfather had refused a baronetcy, as it 
probably would have made him a different man, and he 
remarked how little his father had cared for honours ; 
not but what they were right and proper in them* 
selves^ — " Honour to whom honour is due''— only not 
to be coveted. 

The above particulars were mostly communicated to 
me by liis eldest son and his son-in-law. Dr. Hooker, 
one or other of whom was almost always with him, 
and who divided between them the duty of sitting up 

* See anUf p. 142. 
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with him at night. Dr. Hooker was with him till 
8 A.M., and observed that he always got talkative about 
midnight. It was in the night time especiaUy that 

he discussed with him the subject of his past life, and 
the degree to which he might take comfort from re- 
jecting on the way m ^\h\ch it had been spent. Hia 
son was in the habit of reading to him a chapter^ or 
the Office for the Visitation of the Sick^ or some other 
part of the Liturgy, in the morning wlicn lie asvoke, 
if he had had any sleep, or if not, whenever be felt 
equal to listening to him. As the chapter was being 
read he would stop and comment upon almost every 
verse, sometimes for a quarter of an hour together, with 
a vip:our of understanding which showed how clear his 
faculties still were, and how thoroughly his mmd grasped 
the meaning of all he heard. He would often dilate on 
the different characters mentioned in Scripture^ or take 
occasion from the subject of the chapter to inculcate 
some of the moral lessons alluded to above, or pass to 
the consideration of other topics which the chapter 
served to bring to his recollection. These remarks 
and observations were entered by his son in a diary, 
from which what has been here inserted is only a small 
selection out of all that his father said at different 
times for the instruction and eucouraircmciit of those 
about him. Nor was this last teaching confined to his 
own family. He was visited at the bedside, — before 
his strength was too far gone to see them, — by many 
of his parishioners, who will doubtless long remember 
his death-bed advice and blessing. Wliile to some of 
his acquaintances and friends who were not withm the 
influence of his voice^ he dictated dying words of 
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earnest advice and counsel^ in the hope that they might 
feel what was attered by him at that time. These 
words were taken down by Dr. Hooker at liis request, 
and sent to tlie parties, among; whom were some noto- 
rious evil-liversj and in one case^ it is aaid^ with good 
effect. 

The strength and activity of his mind continued to 
show itself in this way at intervals for between two 
and three weeks, from the time of his taking to his bed, 
after which he became so much weaker that the read- 
ing of Scripture^ which he could then scarcely attend 
to, was gradually lessened, and at length discontinued : 
he spoke also but seldom, though still conscious, and 
able to recognize those about him. 

It may be interesting, however, as well as instruc- 
tive, to make a few further extracts from the diary, re- 
lating to his last days, in the order of the dates under 
which they are set down. 

April Sth. — The Holy CominumoD was administered 
to him at 8 f.m. this day by his two sons, ail the rest 
of the family, including four of the servants, receiving 
it with liim. After taking the cup, he said — " O 
Lord Jesus, grant that these elements, accepted in 
simple faith and administered to me at the hands of 
my two sons, may be sanctified to me, may be a bless- 
ing to them — a blessing to all present; may they be 
preserved in the day of temptation.'^ 

April 9ih. — Calm and composed, and without pain. 
Slept till 5 A.M., then remarked — " Nine hours since 
I received that blessed Sacrament. Of all the sacra- 
ments I have ever received that was the most blessed, 
^blessed, I trust, to all present. Saviour of this 
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awful world of corruption, who can tell what Thou 
hast done for us sinners ? " 

April IQth. — ^Quiet and composed. Slept till 53.0 
A.M. ; a bright sunny rooniing, when he remarked — 
" How beautiful a \vorld this is ; all love it too well 
and cling to it, but I have no desire to do so now. 
God has listened to one prayer, that in my last hour 
I might not fall from Him. I hold fast my faith: 
up to the present moment my hours have not been 
clouded. I am so far allowed my hope — my trust — 
my sure trust in the merits of my blessed Saviour." 

April \%th. — On his son inquiring how he was, he 
answered — '^Very weak^ but very eomfortable, and 
very happy in the hopes given me and the fears taken 
from me : I have no wish to abide in this world on 
my own account : if God wish it, I wish it, but not 
on niy own account." 

April 13M. — ^Passed a good night, but spoke but 
little : asked for a piece of paper on which he wrote — 

I have no dread of death, or fear of torment before 
my eyes. I have perfect faith in the atonement made 
bv Jesus Christ for the sins of the whole world, in- 
eluding my own. I believe myself a partaker in His 
resurrection.^^ At 1 p.m. he had the Litany read to 
him, and at 2 o'clock his old friend Professor Sedgwick 
arrived from Cambridge to see him. The latter found 
him calm, rcsio-ncd, and quite happy ; and though 
under bodily sutferings, full of peace and love." Both 
were deeply affected at this last meeting. Sedgwick 
stooped down and kissed his cheek; Henslow grasped 
Sedgwick^s hand and thanked him. Henslow then 
said to Dr. Hooker, " Interpret for me, my voice is 
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feeble, and Sedgwick is deaf;^^ and 80 in that way 
the two held conversation together for a short time. 

Afterwards Sedgwick proposed instead that he should 
kneel down and put his face close to Henslow's, which 
he did, and Henslow put his right arm round Sedg- 
wick's neck, and in that posture they continued talking 
to each other. When the interview was over Sedgwick 
took his leave, hoping to pay him a second visit 
another day, but Henslow was too weak to see him 
again* The former mentioning the circumstance of 
his visit in a letter to one of the family a few days 
afterwards^ said that he never saw and conversed 
with a human being whose soul was nearer heaven.'* 

A'pril Will, — Passed a good night, slept much, but 
awoke apparently weaker. He repeated his assurance 
that he had no fear of death before his eyes; his feel- 
ings of assurance also that his sins were forgiven him, 
and that he was going to a blissful immortality^ adding 
— ^"And if it please God tlmt nothing should disturb 
these opinions of my hearty you will all have cause to 
rejoice when the hour of my dissolution is at hand.'' 

AfurH — Slept through the mornings and a 
great part of the day. In the afternoon his son found 
him disturbed and hurt at reports circulated in the 
village that he had come over to the revivalist opinions. 
He said he wished to have such reports contradicted, 
and that he had changed no religious opinions. 

April 16M. — ^After passing a restless night, he 
remarked, how hard it was to realize sickness without 
experience : he had never experienced it betore. '* Sick- 
ness (he said) should make us more gentle to those 
who are sick.*' 
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jipril 17ih~19tA, — Growing weaker in mind and 
body : experienced increasing symptoms of oppression 
about tbe heart, which he considered as hopeful signs 
of death being near. He lay during these three days 
for thirty or forty hours together in a restless state 
without any sleep. 

After April 21st^ though he still lingered on for be- 
tween three weeks and a month, he kept growing 
every day weaker, with occasional returns of sufFerins:, 
unable to be read to, and unable to talk much, though 
still professing at times to be upheld by the same faith 
and the same love which had sustained him from the 
first. 

On Sunday the 5th of ^lay a further change took 
place, and throughout that week he spoke and ate 
but very little, though answering when spoken to, and 
recognizing those who stood by his bed: not ap- 
parently in pain, but confused as to his own state. 

On Monday the ISth ins son noticed that his breath- 
ing had become very irregular, several quick breaths 
being drawn with moaning^ followed by long pauses, 
during which he did not appear to breathe at all. 
Nevertheless he was able to take a few spoonfuls of 
wine and water th<it day and the following, which was 
the last nourishment he swallowed. From the 14th 
he lay in an apparently unconscious state till the 
morning of Thursday the I6th of May, when, at a 
quarter past four, his spirit passed away so quietly that 
at first it was hardly known that he was actually gone. 

Professor Henslow was a widower when he died, and 
in the 66th year of his age. He was buried on Wed- 
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nesday the 22nd of May in Ilitcham Churchyard, in 
the same vault in which his wife had been interred 
in the atttutnn of 1857. He left behind him two aona 
and three daughters; the sons both in orders, the 
eldest daughter married to Dr. Hooker, so well known 
in the scientific world as Assistant Director of the 
Eoyal Gardens at Kew. 

He had directed the best parts of his extensive coU 
lection to be divided among the museums at Ipswich, 
Cambridge, and Kew. The remainder, together with 
his library, containing a large number of valuable 
works on Natural History, were sold by auction in 
London a few weeks after his death. His botanical 
diagrams — the set used in his lectures at the Univer- 
sity — ^were bought by his successor in the Botanical 
Chair, Professor Babington. 

He had " desired his funeral to Ijc of the simplest 
description/' and few besides his own immediate rela- 
tives met at the Rectory to accompany his remains to 
their last resting-place. The procession, however^ had 
not advanced far, before it was joined by " a large 
number of the village labourers (allottees), wlio, by 
special request, were permitted to pay this last mark 
of respect to their departed pastor and friend, whom 
they had all leanied to reverence and love. Arrived 
near the churchyard, the corpse was preceded by a 
deputation from the town ot Ipswich, consisting of 
the Mayor and several other members of the Museum 
Committee, who were desirous to offer a tribute to the 
memory of the deceased^ who had been so great a 
benefactor to the town and neighbourhood.^' Several 
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clergy also attended, some, it was said, who were 
strangers to the place, and who had come from a dis- 
tance to be present on the occasion. The funeral 
service was perfonned by the curate^ the Rev, B. 
Graves, the church and churchyard being alike filled 
with the parishioners, whose mournful silence and re- 
spectful behaviour testilied to the impression made on 
them by the solemn scene. 

The grief and sympathy of Professor Henslow's 
friends had been shown during his illness by the many 
inquiries daily made after him flrom the highest to 
the lowest. It is needless to dilate on the severe loss 
that was sustained by his death ; a loss felt deeply by the 
parish of Hitcham^ to which he had so closely devoted 
himself for the period of twenty«four years, but 
scarcely less felt by the University of which he was 
so distinguished a Professor, and by the scientific world 
in general. Nor should mention be omitted of that 
circle of attached friends who enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance, and who, while they respected his high attain- 
ments as a philosopher, yet more valued his moral 
worth and the excellency of his character as a 
(christian. 

But when a good man dies the world does not 
cease to benefit from those labours of love which he 
undertook for his fellow men. Though personally re- 
moved from them his example remains ; his voice, too, 
is still heard in the lessons left to be handed down to 
those who come after him. The influences of Pro- 
fessor llenslow's teaching have been felt in other 
places than those in which he himself taught; they 

H 
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have already borne fruit far beyond the obscure neigh- 
bourhood in which he iirst sowed the good seed; and 
who shall say to what further results they may hot 
grow in years to come^ briogiug honour to his memory^ 
and, what is far more, gl^O' to God ? "A word 

SPOKEN IN DUE SEASON, HOW GOOD IS IT ! 
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{3fa(/. of Zod. and Bot. vol. i. p. 113.) 
On the Structure of the Flowers of Adoxa nuftehatd- 

Hna. — (Mag, of ZoU, awi But, vol. i p. 259.) 
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1836. The Principles of JOescriptive and Physiological Botanj. 

London. 12mo. pp. 322. Woodcuts. 

1837. Description of two new species of Opumtia; with Re- 

marks on the Structure of the Fruit of Rhxpmd4it* — 
{Mag, Zod. and BoL toI. L p. 4&^) 

1838. Florida Keelingensis. An Account of the Native Plants 

of the Keeling Islands* — (Ann* If at, HuL toL L 
p. 337.) 

1840. Report on the Freserration of Animal and Yegetahle 

Substances. — {Rep. Brit. As^oc. 1840, p. 421.) 
The Botanical portion of " Le Bouquet des Souvenirs.'* 

1841. Report on the Diseases of Wheat.^(/ottr». Roy* Agrie* 

Soc. vol. ii. pt. 1.) 

On the Specific Identity of the Fungi producing Rust 
and Mildew. — {Joum. Roy. Agric. Soc. vol. ii. pt. 2.) 

On Cecidcmyia 7VUiGu-~{Jtq>, Brit, Amoc. 1841, sects, 
p. 72.) 

1842. Observations on the Wheat-Midge. — (Joum, Rog, Agric 

Soc. vol. iii. pt, I, p. .36.) 
To destroy Wasps' Ncst<^.— ((7rt;Y/. Chron. 1842, p. 637.) 
On Primida veris and allied species.---(ilMn. Ufat. UiM. 

vol. ix. p. 153.) 

1843. On Concretions in the Red Crag at Felixstow, Suffolk.— 

{Proceed, of Oeol. Soc. 1843, p. 281.) 
On Fixing Ammonia. — {Gord. Chron. 1843, p. 135.) 
Letters to the Farmers of Suffolk, with a Glossary of 

Terms used, and the Address delivered at the last 

Anniversary Meeting of the liadieigh Farmers' Club. 

London and Hadleigh. 8vo, pp. 114. 
An Aeeounc of the Boman Antiquities found at 

Rougham, near Buvy St. Edmund's, Sept. 15, 1843. 

dro. Pamphlet. Pp^ 12. 

1844. On Experimental Oo-opeimtion among Agriculturists. — 

{Gard, ChiWL 1844, p. 9.) 
On the Failure of the Bed CloTer Orop.~((?an£. Chron, 
1844, p. 629.) 

On the Registmdon of Facts tending to lUustiate Ques- 
tions of Scientific Interest.— (^orti (^ron, 1844, 
p. 659.) 
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1944. On the ftction of Gypsum, with Remarks on misstate- 
ments of tho writer's ▼iews^((7afdL Ckron* 1844, 
p. 691.) 

Suggestions towards an Inquiry into the Present Oon- 
ditioQ of the Labouring Population of Suffolk. 

Pamphlet. 

The Roman Tumulus, Eastlow Hill, Rougham. Opened 
on Thursday, the 4Ui of July, 1844. 8to. Pamphlet, 
pp. 8. 

1845. An Address to Landlords, on the Advantages to be ex- 

pected from the General Establishment of a Spade 
Tenantry from among the Labouring Classes. Had- 
leigh and London. Sto. Pamphlet. 
On Nodules, apparently Coprolitic, from the Red Crag, 
London Clay, and Green Sand. — {R^, Brit, Assoc* 
1845, sects, p. 51.) 

1846. Address to the Members of the University of Cam- 

bridge, on the Expediency of Improving, and on the 
Funds requited for Remodelling and Supporting the 
Botanic Garden. Cambridge. 8vo. Pamphlet. Pp. 20. 
Roman British Remains. On the Materials of the Se- 
pulchral Vessels louud at Warden, Bedfordshire.— 
(Trans. Camb. Anti<i. Soc. 1846, 4to.) 

1847. On Detritus derived from the London Clay, and depo' 

sited in the Red Crag. — (i^. Brit. Assoc. 1847, sects. 

p. 64.) 

1848. On Native Phosphate of Lime.— ((?arc?. Chmu 1848, 

p. 180.) 

Address delivered in the Ipswich Museum, on 9th 
March, lt<48. Ipswich. 8vo. Pamphlet. Pp. 19. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Botany, suggesting 
Matter for a Pass-Examination at Osmbridge in this 
subject. Cambridge. 8to. pp. 29. (Another edi- 
tion, 18^.) 

On the Patasitical Habits of 8crophu]amie»d^(Jn». 
Nai, But. Snd ser. toI. li p. S94.) 

Ib4i>. Parasitic Larvas observed in the Nests of Hornets, 
Wasps, and Humble Bees. — {Zoologist, toL vii. 
p. 2584.) 
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1848. On the Awns of ^epaul Barley {Hwdeum caleste^ van. 
trifwrcatum and CBgieera»,-^Kew Jowm, of JioUmy, 
vol. i. p. 33.) 

On the Structure of the Pistil in EschscJioltzia Calir 
fornica, — {JHew Journ* of Botany ^ vol. i. p. 289.) 

18d0. Gnawing Power of Caterpillar of the Goat Moth. — 

{Zoologist^ vol. viii. p. 2897.) 
The Way iu which Toads shed their Skins. — {Oard. 
Chrm, 1860, pp. 373 and 422 i also Zoologist, 1850, 
p. 281.) 

Village Excursions. — {Gard, Chron. li?50, pp. 696, 629, 
661, and 691.) 

1861. Questions on the Subject-Matter of Sixteen Lectures in 
Botany, required for a rass-Exam ination. Camb. 8vo. 
Pamphlet, pp. 22. 

Way to Kill Fleas on Dogs. — (Oard. Chron. 1851, p. 749.) 

Corrcspoudeiicu on tke Ciuvcr iaiiuxe. — {Gard. Chron. 
1851, p. 764). 

On the Phosphate Nodules of Felixstow, in Suffolk.— 

iOwrd, Chron, 1851, p. 764 ) 
On Alternate Culture.^((?<ii^. Chron, 1851, p. 779.) 

18ft2. Food of Miero-lepidoptenk~(ifbo^o^2d^, vol. z. p. 3358.) 
Address to the Parish of Hitchani, chiefly in reference 
to an Attadc npon the Allottees by some of the 
Fanners. Hadleigh. 8to. (Pamphlet.) 

1854. Note on two Brown Eagles. — (Zodoy Ut^ vol. zu.p,4S51.) 
Suggestions for the Consideration of Collectors of British 

Shells.— (Z9o%u<, ToL ziL p. 4264.) 

1855. On Typical Series of Objects in Natural History adapted 

to Local Museums^ — {Rep. Brit. Asnc* 1855, p. 108.) 
On an Anomalous Oyster^ShelL — (Ann, J9aL H%bL 2nd 
ser. pp. 314 and 385.) 

1856. On Typical Forms of Minerals, Plants, and Animals for 

Museums.— (/i'e/7..fiW^. Attac. 1856, p. 461.) 
On the Triticoi<fa^ Forms of (EgUopi^ and on the 

Specific Identity of Ctmtawrea nigra and C» nigrmeent. 

— (Rep, Brit. Auoe, 1866. Sects, p. 87.) 
Exantple of Botany in Village jSducation^ — (Oard, 

Ghnfn, 1856, p. 453.) 
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1856. Practical Lessons in Botany for Beginners of all Classes 
Nos. 1-14.— ((/'<//•(/. Chron. 1856, pp. 468, 484, 500, 
516, 532, 565, 596, 613, 629, 676, 724, 740, 772, 837, 

and 853.) 

1657. A Dictionary of Botanical Terms, 12mo. pp. 218. 
Woodcuts. London. 
A Series of Nine " Botanical Diagrams " for the use 
of Schools. Coloured Figures on Paper, 40 in. by 
30 in. 

The Locust in Suffolk.— (^oo^o^i^, toI. xv. p. 5787.) 
1868. IllustxfttionB to he employed in Practical Lesaons on 
Botany ; adapted to heginnen of all OlaBBOB* Pte> 
pared for the South Kensington Museum. Lond. 
sm. 8yo. Pamphlet, pp. 31. Woodcuts. 

1859. Celts in the lMh.-~{AihitMmm^ 1859, No. 1673^ p. 668. 

No. 1678, p. 863.) 

1860. Flint Weapons in the Drift.— (JM^r,np?/m, 1860, No. 

1685, p. 206. No. 1721, p. 516, and No. 1723, p. 592.) 

On the Supposed Germination of Mummy Wheat.*-^ 
{Rep. Brit. Am:)c. 1860. Sects, p. 110.) 

Flora of Suffolk : A Catalogue of the Plants (indigenous 
or naturalized) found in a Wild State in the County 
of Suffolk. By Rev. J. S. Henslow and Edmund 
Skepper. Lond. and Bury St. Edmund's. Sm. bvo. 
pp. 140. 

1801. Letter to the Editor of " JIacmillan's Magazine," on 
Darwin's " Origin of Species." — {Macmill. Mat/, .vol. 
iii. p. 336.) 
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